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to choose from this exciting new list of 58 nationwide hits! 


The actual con- 
cert recorded 
livel 


THIS TWO- 
DISC RECORD- 
ING counts as 
two selections 
. Enter each 
number in sep- 
arate space on 
coupon. 
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Belafonte 


SINGS THE 
Blues , a 
> 


ONE FOR MY BABY 
HALLELUJAH, 


LOVE HER SO Ag. 


Also: God Bless the 
Child, other blues 
types/rhythm backing. 
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THE Sing-Along 
Spectacular! 33 great 
songs; song sheets, too. 
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OTTO PREMINGER PRESENTS 


COMPOSED AND 
CONDUCTED BY 


HENRY MANCINI 


Epic film score Best-selling mod- 
containing original ver- ern jazz album from 
sion of the hit theme. the TY series. 


nce Vero oA 


THE DUKES ames 
OF DIXIELAND with 


Pete Fountain, Clarinet 
J » 


TONIGHT 


Nation’s hottest 12 Dixielond clas- 


folk-singing trio re- sics in ultra hi fi: Tiger 
corded in concert. Rag, The Saints, more. 
Ses) 


MemoriEsS 
the 


THREE 


THE 
GREATEST 


i 
HORN IN 
THE WORLD 
- 


Suns 


, TWILIGHT 
BEGIN THE BEGUINE TIME 
STELLA BY STARLIGHT JALOUSIE 
And 10 more by Plus: Peg O* My 
TV trumpet star with Heart, etc, New ver- 


sions, 12 instrumentals. 


swing bond/strings. 


INCLUDES 
16-PAGE 

SOUVENIR 
PROGRAM 


Collector's deluxe album! The 
most popular band leader who 
ever lived leads his star-studded 
orchestra featuring Marion Hut- 
ton, Tex Beneke, Roy Eberle, 
The Modernaires in 50 unforgettable numbers 
released for the first time. Reg. L.P. only. 
This 3-record set counts as 3 selections. En- 
ter each number in separate space on coupon. 


MUSIC, INC 


MILLION- SELLERS 


Prisoner of Love, 
Till the End of Time, 
etc. (Regular L.P. only) 


Della @ 


SOMEDAY 
LL GET BY 
THOU SWELL 


Also: Blue Skies, 
Goody Goody, The Lady 
js a Tramp, 6 others. 


Country-pop star 
also sings Dear Hearts 
and Gentle People, etc. 


Plus; Sleep Walk, 
etc., in zesty, teen- 
slanted dance tempos. 
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AT THE COUNTRY CLUB 


Lively, new night 
club act by hilarious 
country-style comics. 

P 


THE 
GOLDEN TOUCH 


FRANKIE 
CARLE 


SUNRISE SERENADE 
FALLING LEAVES 


Plus other Carle 


keyboard staples in 
exciting new sound. 
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Kick Thy LecsVierus | 


Own Self 


Delight 
friends with this unique 
Southern comedy act. 


your 


Year's best-selling 
classical record. Leins- 
dort conducts. 


RIMSKY— 
KORSAKOFF 


SCHEHERNTADE 


FRITZ REINER 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Oriental orches- 
tral feast, sumptuous 
sound. A hi-fi “must,” 


GRAND CANYON 


SUITE . 


MORTON GOULD 
AND/HIS ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN, WELLINGION'S VICTORY 


Sonic conversation 
piece features colorful 
Grofe, Beethoven. 


THE 
CHOPIN 
» BALLADES 


RUBINSTEIN 


“A compendium 
of marvels...sublime,’’ 
noted The Reporter 
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Chopin‘s Polonaise 
inA-Flat,Minute Waltz, 
etc. (Regular L.P only} 


Haunting themes 
from the current inter- 
national film hit. 
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Ti Ty 
331) f 
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THE OLD LAMPLIGHTER + TRUE LOVE 


Popular vocal trio 
also sings Scarlet Rib- 
bons, Cool Water, etc. 


Temnisp 


Fretaxovser 
/ CONCERTO WO.1 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


VAN CLIBURN 


The biggest-selling 
classical L.P. of all 
time, 


in} @ 
RHAPSODY fd 


INBLUE 


t n 
American imParis 
FIEDLER - BOSTON POPS 


Finally — the de- 
finitive versions of 
Gershwin’s classics. 


* STARS AMD STRIPES FOREVER) 
* SEMPER FIDELIS * EL CAPITAN 


includes The Thun- 
derer. 14 Sousa strut- 
ters in walloping sound! 
SHAIKOVSKY 
MPHONY No. 4 


? 
MONTEUX/BOSTON SYMPHOKY 


Glowing hi-fi 
performance of this 
richly melodic score 


FRITZ REINER, CHICAGO SYMPHONY: 


Definitive record- 
ing of a superbly ro- 
mantic masterpiece. 
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TOSCANINI 


OVORAK - SYMPHONY NO. 5 
From “THE NEW WORLD” 


Electronic stereo 


reprocessing of one of 
his finest performances. 


EDDY 
ARNOLD 
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Arnold sings his 
all-time hits again in 
new hi-fi sound, 


Gsm and RCA VICTOR invite 


MUSIC 


FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


STARDUST 
AUTUMN LEAVES 


Also 10 more soothing 
instrumentals — While 
We're Young, others. 
THE 
STUDENT PRINCE 


DEEP IN MY HEART GEAR « SERENADE 


Plus: other Rom- 
berg delights sung by 
the late, great tenor, 


THE 

MAUNA LOA 

ISLANDERS 
Authentic 


moods, 
Aloha Oe, 


Island 
Sweet Leilani, 
10 others 
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WATER 2 
SONS OF THE PIONEER 


TUMBLING 
TUMBLEWEEDS 


WAGON WHEELS 


Also: Red River 
Valley, The Last Round- 
Up, 18 Western gems. 
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PATRICIA MAMBO #5 


CHERRY PINK AND 
APPLE BLOSSOM WHITE 


® MAMBO JAMBO 


And 8 more of his 
top Latin dance band 
hits in ‘‘new sound.” 


Bea ViCOR eA 


SING FAMOUS HITS 
OF FAMOUS QUARTETS 


i 


PAPER DOLL « T0 EACH HIS OWN 


Also: Love lsaMany- 
Splendored Thing, 
many more favorites. 
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HANK 
LOCKLIN 


PLEASE 
HELP ME, 
> 'M FALLING 


And other hits by 
the country-pop stylist. 
(Regular L.P. only) 


you 


RODGERS AND 
HAMMERSTEIN'S 


souTH PACIFic 


* 
2 


ORIGINAL “= 


Younger Than Spring- 
time, Some Enchanted 
Evening, 13 more hits. 


MUSIC 
FOR DINING 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
J 


TENDERLY - DIANE 
SEPTEMBER SONG 


Plus: Too Young, 
Warsaw Concerto, 
Charmaine, others. 


SAM 
« COOKE 


HEY THERE 


- TOO YOUNG 


. Also: Secret Love, 
Unchained Melody, etc 
by new vocal sensation 


ON THE 


4 


SAN ee 
5 i 


Also: Wonderland 
by Night, Danny Boy, 
etc. by piano ace. 
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SOUVENIRS 


Noy 
Be. 
ae 
THE RHUMBA BOOGIE 


Also: | Don’t Hurt 
Anymore, 8 more new 
versions of Snow hits. 
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CHET 
ATKINS, 


with orchestra 


East 
of the Sun, ete. Mellow 
instrumentals. 


My Prayer, 


composed and — 
conducted by >. 
HENRY MANCINI 


The original TV-ac- 
tion hit album. All-star 
modern ‘‘mood” jazz 


you may 
have 


BEETHOVEN 
“EMPEROR” 
CONCERTO } 


FRITZ REINER 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
340. Fresh triumph! 


“Virile . . . flowing 


« sensitive’’—LIFE. 


341. New calypso al- 
bum Belafonte fans 
have waited 6 yrs, for. 


1AND 
ORTE 


342. Piano, full orch. 
Over The Rainbow, 
Night And Day, others. 


343. ‘Most golden 
horn ever blown,” 
(Regular L.P. only) 


211. Crackling beat 
of irresistible rhythms 
played by the master! 
BREINER pes Vicvos | ae 
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SCHUBERT 
UNFINISHED 


and SYMPHONY No. & 


324. Appealing per- 
formance of glorious 
melodic works, 


z 
BEETHOVEN 


310. Pinnacle of art! 
“Passion and power.” 


-N. Y. Times. 


HY DOES Reader's Digest Music, Inc, make this 

generous offer? Simply to prove to you how eco- 
nomically your family can enjoy a new adventure in 
musical living. Now that Reader's Digest Music, Inc. 
has taken over operation of the new RCA Victor Record 
Club, you can take your choice of the best-selling 
popular music of our time.,.the best-loved classical 
music of all time... for far less than you would nor- 
mally expect to pay. Now, through the new RCA Victor 
Record Club, you can enjoy these seven benefits un- 
equalled by any other record club: 


1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 records for only 
$1.87, plus a small charge for handling and postage. 
You select one record FREE for each two you buy after 
fulfilling your introductory agreement—with a tremen- 
dous range of music from which to choose your 
dividends. 

2. A fascinating new magazine, Reader's Digest Music 
Guide, free each month, edited by music experts and 
available exclusively to Club members. 


3. You get the widest possible choice in selections, 
several hundred each year from the world-famous RCA 
catalog. 


4. Pre-tested selections to assure your satisfaction with 
every record. 


FREE 


Reader’s Digest Music Guide 
with membership in the 


New RCA VICTOR 
RECORD CLUB 


Each beautifully illustrated monthly by 
issue opens the door to the exciting 
world of music. Read fascinating 
articles like these: * Say It With 
Music—All The World Will Lis- 
ten * Sing From The Heart,’ I told 
Perry Como * How Van Cliburn 
Recorded The ‘‘Emperor” Concerto 
* And Much More! 


a year’s subscription 
to the new 


NEW SOUND... 
NEW RECORDING 


RICHARD RODGERS 


: 
Conlos =. 


Montoya 
“GUITAR 


_ neyWOOD: 
SUMMERTIME 
ALL OF YOU 
PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 


37. Also: The Man | 
Love, Cherry, by tasty 
pianist’s relaxed trio. 


291. Rich Spanish 
Gypsy moods spun by 
the peerless guitarist. 


7. Magnificent new re- 
cording of dramatic TV 
score by R. Rodgers. 


RCA Victor 


s7 


af ecord S . Prices charged 
by many dealers | 
stereo or regular L.P. for only total up to 


$29.90 


If you join the ew RCA Victor Record Club now and agree to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead 


5. You can also acquire special records made for Club 
members only—records you cannot buy anywhere else at 
any price. They are superbly recorded by RCA to meet 
the exacting standards of Reader's Digest Music, 


6. You'll like this convenient, error-free ‘‘armchair”’ 
shopping plan that lets you pay for your records after 
receiving them and while enjoying them. 


7. And your satisfaction is doxbly assured by both 
Reader's Digest and RCA Victor. 


How The Club Brings You The Best In Music 
EACH MONTH you will be offered a Featured Selection 
for the Division you join—either Popular or Classical. If 
you want this record, you need do nothing. It will come 
to you automatically, billed at the Manufacturer's Na- 
tionally Advertised Prices (usually $3.98 for Popular. 
$4.98 for Classical; stereo an additional $1.00), plus a 
small charge for handling and postage. Or, you may 
choose any other record you wish from either Division, 
or take none at all that particular month. 


Choose From This Magnificent Collection! 


Shown on these pages are records typical of the high 
quality and unusual variety available through the new 
RCA Victor Record Club. Select the five you want most. 
To begin enjoying the many benefits of membership, fill 
in the handy coupon today. 


RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB 
c/o Reader's Digest Music, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3, Village Station, New York 14, New York 


END ME the 5 RCA Victor records whose numbers I 

have filled in below, billing me only $1.87 plus a 
small charge for handling and postage, and sales/use 
taxes where applicable. I agree to purchase during the 
year ahead, 5 additional records, at the Manufacturer's 
Nationally Advertised Prices. Thereafter, for every two 
additional records I purchase, I will receive a dividend 
record of my choice, FREE. 


SEND ME THESE 5 RECORDS (Fill in numbers here) 


a | (| ST 


Enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 
CLASSICAL POPULAR 


Check here if you have stereo equipment and 
wish these and future selections in stereo. 


(Check one) 
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If you wish your membership credited to an authorized 
RCA Victor Dealer, please fill in below. 


Send no money. A bill will be sent. Records can be shipped only to 
residents of the U.S., its territories and Canada. Records for 
Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty free 
from Ontario. 
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tell it to TRUE © 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Rie Rounp-Upe 


‘The condensation of Bob Considine’s life 
of Ripley in your super-excellent November 
issue contains one serious understatement. 
When describing the performance of Mr. 
Waldo in an Odditorium, he states that 
the wide-mouthed Swiss swallowed white 
mice. He did that for a warm-up, but when 
I saw him in 1939 he was using a rat. With 
the tail wiggling out of his mouth as he 
walked around the stage, he practically emp- 
tied the theater. And when the ladies started 
screaming, Waldo’s barker told them not to 
worry—Waldo wouldn't hurt the rat. 

—Frank P. McWhorter 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Rip had millions of fans and a host of 
friends but, oddly enough, at the time of 
his burial in Santa Rosa an appeal for pall- 
bearers had to be made through the local 
newspaper before enough volunteers came 
forward to attend his remains to their final 
resting place—“Believe It Or Not!” 

—Steve Richard 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


SunNpAy SNARLS 


I wish to protest your article by Alan 
Hynd, The Man Who Dried up the Country 
(November 1961). ‘There are today millions 
of people who believe that Prohibition was 
not a curse but a wonderful answer to the 
liquor problem. Should another article like 
this appear in your magazine, I shall feel 
obliged to cancel any further subscriptions, 

—Winter D. Builer 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Prohibition solves the liquor problem in 
the same way that a guillotine solves the 
headache problem. Go soak your head in 
soda pop. 


You deserve the highest praise for publish- 
ing this article. The 18th Amendment was 
the most dastardly, traitorous trick ever 
pulled on the U.S.A. No “blue law” ever 
produced a better society. 

—Mrs. H. W. Haselbusch 
Oroville, Calif. 


Winprrness BILL 


Our Vanishing Wilderness Must Be Saved 
by Supreme Court Justice Douglas should be 
read by every red-blooded American and 
sportsman who values the wonderful God- 
given wilderness areas with which America 
has been endowed and blessed, It is gratify- 
ing to know that a man of his position has 
the interests of our wildlife at heart. 

—LeRoy Seyhers 
Lead, South Dakota 


Justice Douglas appears deeply concerned 
about what the Forest Service is hiding under 
their pointed hats, yet he advocates legisla- 
tion which would give much of our natural 
resources right to them. It is possible that 
the ranchers have had enough “help” from 
the federal bureaus; I know T have. 

—D. O. McGoon, Jr. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Your article is timely and all too true. 
Some three years ago government hunters 
were sent into the Malheur Refuge area 
with their deadly cyanide guns and pretty 
well brushed off the coyote population. Then 
came the horde of field mice, which brought 
howls of protest from the grain grower, so 
the government do-gooders put out poison 
for mice, The result was dead ducks and 
geese by the thousands, 

—F, ]. Clifford 


Central Point, Oregon 


Burnep-Ur Benr 


Your Angola Adventure (November) makes 
me sick, Mr. Fisher is so glad he has found 
a new country still alive with animals so the 
murder can start all over again. Most of 
Africa is hunted out, with nothing left but 
the Reserves, but man is never happy until 
he can hang trophies on the wall and tell 
people he has been out killing, Boy, what 
they have done to wild life. 

—Teddy Behr 
Burbank, Calif. 


Stop sweating, Teddy; Fisher has nothing 
against the California Behrs. 


Duck CLUBBERS 


After reading the excellent article in your 
November issue, They're Clubbing Your 
Ducks to Death, | want to say that I agree 
with you 100 percent. As any East Texan 
Knows, this gocs on eyery day in and out 
of season. 


—IV. W. Searcy 
Escondido, Calif. 


I was astonished that you would publish 
such a one-sided and narrow-minded story. 
If the writers would take a trip East they 
could see that clubs have increased our goose 
population from zero to over 18,000 per year 
in the small state of Delaware alone. And 
by securing public hunting grounds with 
controlled gunning, pouring their money 
into ponds and food for the wintering birds 
after the season ends, the clubs help to build 
up the duck population for all hunters. 

—Thomas W. Murray, Jr. 
Dover, Delaware 


‘The writers deserve a medal. It’s about 
time that somebody came out in the open 
with this story. The wholesale slaughtering 
of ducks is a disgrace and these cold-blooded 
killers ought to be shot, 


—]. Hose 
Chicago, Ill, 


Your article is completely true. T hunted 
in the Dakotas from 1924 to 1939, and every- 
one had a chance. Now things are entirely 
different. It’s unforgivable to allot shooting 
land to wealthy people at the expense of 
the few real hunters who are out for the joy 
of hunting and not just to see how many 
birds they can slaughter, 

—William J. Hetherton 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Suriy Fan ‘ 
1 am a long-time ‘True fan, but I’m fed 
up with the book condensations. ‘They take 
up too much valuable space which could 
be filled with more articles, - 
—Walter W. Burdin 

Mobile, Alabama 


We call these “bonuses,” Walt, because 
you get them in addition to the regular ma- 
terial in True. Read ’em or not, nobody’s 
taking anything away from you. 

[Continued on page 4] 
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TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


How to OP-5 04 the education barrier 


Is there an “education barrier” between you and promotion? 


Are young college graduates being brought in to fill positions 


above you? 


You can break down that barrier . . . gain real security, 
responsibility, prestige . . . surprise fellow employees and win 
their respect. You can match yourself against the smartest of 
the college boys and come out a WINNER. Here’s how! 


AN HOUR A DAY THE I.¢.S. WAY! 


If you can spare an hour a day, if 
you have the determination to make 
good, if you’re willing to invest 
pennies now for dollars later on— 
then I.C.S. can help you. You can 
be a man or woman, young or old, 


can understand simple language 
and illustrated training manuals, 
you need have no doubts. The I.C.S. 
hour-a-day plan is SUCCESS-PROVED, 
You learn while you earn —any- 
where, any time. 


skilled or unskilled. So long as you 


Just pick the subject you want! 


Only I.C.S. offers you such a wide range of 
subjects to choose from. Drafting. Engineer- 
ing. Television. Aeronautics. Business. High 
School. 249 courses in all. J.C.S. is the 
oldest, largest home-study school. It is also 
the best known in business and industry. 


Free catalog plus free booklets! 


When you mail the coupon below, you get a complete 
booklet on the subject you check with information about 
employment opportunities, training requirements, ete. And 
you get “How to Succeed”—36 pages of valuable tips on 
winning recognition, pay raises, success. Also, a free 
sample lesson in basic mathematics. 


Accredited Member, 


For Real Job Security —Get an I. C. S. Diploma! National Home Study Council 


I. C. S., Seranton 15, Penna. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 62486M, SCRANTON 15, PENNA. (In Hawaii, reply P.O. Box 418, Honolulu) (Partial list of courses) 
Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which I have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE AVIATION O Oil Field Technology O Electric Motor Repairman O Industrial Safety 

and BUILDING © Aero-Engineering Technology () Pulp and Paper Making © Elec. Engr. Technician O Machine Shop Practice 

CONSTRUCTION O Aviation Engine Mech. O Elec. Light and Power O Mechanical Engineering 
0 Air Conditioning O Reading Aircraft Blueprints O Practical Electrician © Plumbing and Heating 
© Architecture O Practical Lineman O Professional Engineer 
O Arch. Drawing and a pooees O Professional Engineer 0 Quality Control 


Designing AL © Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Advertising Pert PCO L D Refrigeration and Air 

CO Bookkeeping and Cost D Good English Conditioning 

Accounting a: Bet scpoor riper © Tool Design CToo! Making 
© Business Administration O High School General 
© Business Management OH. S. College Prep. RADIO, TELEVISION 
O Clerk Typist (Eng’r'g & Science) © General Electronics Tech. 
O Creative Salesmanship O High Schoo! Math © Industrial Electronics 
O Managing a Small Business O High School Science O Practical Radio-TV Eng’r'g 
DO Professional Secretary D Short Story Writing © Radio-TV Servicing 
© Public Accounting LEADERSHIP O TV Technician 
O Purchasing Agent 2 © Industrial Foremanship RAILROAD 
CO Real Estate Salesmanship CO Industrial Supervision CD General Railroad 
0 Salesmanship CO Personnel-Labor Relations 
DO Salesmanship and D Supervision STEAM and 

DIESEL POWER 


Management 
0 Traffic Management M tha eee © Combustion Engineering 
a : CO Power Plant Engineer 

oO hee a fate ist 2. Heosry Se ink C Stationary Diesel Engr. 
nalytical Chemistry as-Elec. Weldi 3 H 

o Chemical Engineering © Heating and Air Conditioning 0 Stationary Steam Engines 

O Chem. Lab. Technician O Industrial Engineering — TEXTILE 

O General Chemistry D Industrial Instrumentation O General 


Nate 
City 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
D Civil Engineering 
O Construction Engineering 
OD Highway Engineering 
© Professional Engineer (Civil) 
O Reading Struc. Blueprints 
D Sanitary Engineer 
D Sewage Plant Operator 
O Structural Engineering 
© Surveying and Mapping 
© Water Works Operator 


DRAFTING 
D Aircraft Drafting 
O Architectural Drafting 
O Drafting & Machine Design 
O Electrical Drafting 
O Electrical Engineer Drafting 
O Industrial Piping Drafting 
© Mechanical Drafting 
CO Sheet Metal Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 
O Electrical Appliance Servicing 
O Electrical Engineering 


0) Building Contractor 

D Building Estimator 

O Carpenter Builder 

O Carpentry and Millwork 
CO Heating 

© Painting Contractor 

O Plumbing 

O Reading Arch. Blueprints 


ART 
© Commercial Art 
O Magazine Iilus. 
O Sign Painting and Design'g 
O Sketching and Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 
OC Automobile 
0 Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 
O Auto Engine Tuneup 
© Auto Electrical Technician 
O Diesel Engines 


8 EEE 


Zone. State Working Hours A.M, to P.M. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, 


Occupation Canada. . . . Special low monthly tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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[Continued from page 2] 
SPACE SNAFU 


Just got around to reading Martin Caidin’s 
How Labor Snafued Our Space Race (Oc- 
tober 1961) and I am sick and disgusted. If 
anyone can still say that unions are the back- 
bone of U.S. industry, let him read this. I call 
them blisters on the backside of mankind. 

—David C. Andrews 
Andes, N. Y. 


Martin Caidins’ article is a fabrication of 
truths, half-truths and outright lies, and is 
an effort to discredit the working people of 
the U.S.A. There is not a more honest nor 
more patriotic group in the world than our 
working people, and your article is a dis- 
grace. 


—F.B. Terry 
Bigpine, Calif. 


Your Mr, Caidin is what is known locally 
as a Surf Club authority on Cape Canaveral. 
When he has recovered from the sirloin and 
Scotch whisky junket he enjoyed in our 
midst, how about sending him back to talk 
to the hamburger and beer element. 

—Ben Allen 
Cocoa, Florida 


For your information, Ben, Caidin has 
been covering events at the Cape since 1950. 
In 1955 he was Consultant to the Comman- 
dant of the Air Force Missile Tracking 
Center. During the past 11 years, he has 
covered both sides of the fence. Author 
of 28 books on aviation and astronautics, 
Caidin says he much prefers beer and ham- 
burgers. 


Figuring FEMALES 


Are you out of your ever-loving minds? 
The very idea of saying the 19th Amend- 
ment should be repealed so women couldn't 
vote! Let me tell you something—there’s a 
new process of self-impregnation coming that 
involves quick freezing of the ovaries, and 
results in girl babies every time. Then you 
can just guess where the male vote will be! 

—Mary Lee Bynum 
Miami, Fla. 


Sounds like a cold winter, Mary Lee, but 
have fun. 


I, as a female, heartily agree that women 
should be crowded out before we are forced 
to vote for one for President. More women 
should read your magazine and find out what 
men really like. 

—Maxine L. Taylor 
Potter Valley, Galif. 


Come, come, Maxine. Surely women know 
what men really like! 
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ReEpsKIN RUMBLE 


Have just finished reading Edward Linn’s 
article on George Marshall (Last of the 
Small-Time Spenders). He convinced me 
that Marshall talked too much and said too 
little, was a lousy hand at coaching, and 
spent his money neither wisely nor well, But 
my sympathies veered the other way when 
Linn criticized Marshall's view that a busi- 
nessman spending his own money should be 
able to hire whomsoeyer he chooses. I agree 
with Marshall that federal authority has 
over-stepped its bounds in many instances, 
that bureaucratic interyention is a stifling 
and freedom-choking influence (witness the 
depredations as outlined in William O, 
Douglas’ splendid article), that paternalism 
under the guise of federal aid is simply an- 
other name for socialism—and I can’t see 
what this has to do with pro football. 

—Hal Woods 
San Jose, Calif. 


We can’t either, Hal. Aren’t you just using 
this as a platform to blast off with your own 
ideas? The fact is that Marshall’s apparent 
unwillingness to hire Negro players has re- 
sulted in one of the worst teams in profes- 
sional football history. A businessman has 
a perfect right to run his business into the 
ground, but he shouldn’t be surprised if he’s 
criticized for it. 


Reps Ar Rostov 


Captain Marion Aten’s Last Train Over 
Rostov Bridge (October) turned the clock 
back 42 years for me, as I served with the 
British Military Mission right up to the 
evacuation from Novorossiisk. Names, places, 
details flashed before my eyes again .. . it 
was all so true. Thanks for the memory. 

—Walter J. Hunt 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


While I much enjoyed reading Capt. 
Aten’s book, the impression given that Bol- 
shevik torture methods were more brutal 
than those of the Whites is an inaccurate 
one. Documentary evidence exists that one 
was as ruthless as the other. We should be- 
moan Lenin’s triumph, but the fascists of 
the White army were no bunch of boy scouts 
carrying the holy grail. 

—Henry Curzon 
Denver, Colo. 


Koger VET 


I read with great interest the article in 
your October issue on our humiliation on 
Koje-do. At the time I was first sergeant of 
the 556th Heavy Truck Co, on Koje, and as 
long as I live I will never forget the terror 
of those days. The most heartbreaking part 
of my job in Korea was trying to make my 
men realize that it was right and proper 
that we should be there. I say heartbreaking 
because even now I hear people say that 
the Korean affair was a fiasco which accom- 
plished nothing. I am convinced that, in 
spite of episodes like Koje, we stopped the 
Reds in Asia to a great extent. Thanks again 
for a great and revealing article. 

—Maurice Dubosi 


Horny Hasse 


In reference to your November letter from 
Mr. Weissgerber of Milwaukee concerning 
horns and antlers, antlers are branched de- 
ciduous horns of any animal of the deer 
family, while horns are hard permanent 
projections that grow on the heads of cattle, 
sheep and some other hoofed animals, or 
such projections that grow on the head of a 
deer and are shed annually. In other words, 
antlers refers to projections which are shed 
while horns refers to projections which are 
not shed, with the exception of the latter's 
use in connection with deer. So you and Mr, 
Weissgerber are both right and both wrong. 
T’ll take $25 from each of you. 

—Charles H. Holland 
Hollins College, Virginia 


Ivan’s IcEMEN 


After reading Ivan T. Sanderson's 4 bomi- 
nable Snowmen Are Here, 1 realized that 
they may well be the only “people” left on 
earth after we use our super intelligence to 
blow ourselves to hell. If so, let’s hope that 
they do a better job of re-civilizing the world 
than we have done. 

—Ben L. Wilkinson 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My thanks for the follow-up article on 
Abominable Snowmen. All too often readers 
are left wondering what ever happened, but 
not ‘TRUE readers. 

—Mrs. Loyd Henson 
Patton, Mo. 


Zoo's Who? Ivan T. Sanderson is men- 
tioned as a “famed zoologist.” Is he a zoo- 
keeper, zoology professor or a self-appointed 
“famed zoologist’? 

—William S. Hogate 
Evanston, Ill. 


Where you been, Bill? If you’d read one 
of his 13 books, or one of the seven articles 
he’s written for True, you’d know these 
things. Sanderson holds degrees in botany, 
geology and zoology from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has been heading-up worldwide 
scientific expeditions for 40 years, and writes 
extensively for scientific journals. 


Cure For Missinc Herr? 


I just wanted you to know that I’m still 
getting letters from the article you wrote 
about me three years ago (He'd Like to Make 
You Rich, October 1958), and have now re- 
ceived approximately 18,000. 

—Theodore W. Roth 
Missing Heirs Service 
New York, N.Y. 


Happy CRIBBER 


I sincerely want to thank you for so many 
wonderful articles, I use ‘PRUE in practically 
all of my English essays, themes, reports 
about science and history. 

—Jim Newmann 
Abilene, Texas 


Thanks, Jim—just send us your diploma. 
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Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


12 famous authors start a 
new kind of writing school 


If you can show you have writing talent worth developing, 


they are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 
right in your own home, and in your spare time 


iF you want to write professionally, here’s 
an opportunity never before available: 

These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined to- 
gether to create a school of professional 
writing to help you develop your skill. 
talent and craftsmanship; and to pass on 
to you their secrets of achieving commer- 
cial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by 
Rod Serling, TV’s top dramatist and 
the winner of 5 Emmy Awards; Bruce 
Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning author: 
Faith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
books and hundreds of short stories; Max 
Shulman, famous creator of TV shows, 
novels and stories; Bennett Cerf, publisher, 
editor and columnist; Red Smith, nation- 
ally-known newspaper columnist; Rudolf 
Flesch, well-known author and authority 
on business writing; Mignon G. Eberhart. 
world famous writer of mystery novels and 
serials; Bergen Evans, university professor 
and co-author of A Dictionary of Con- 
temporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. | craftsman in the field 
of non-fiction” by Time magazine; John 
Caples, one of the nation’s great advertis- 
ing copywriters, and author of Making Ads 
Pay; and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 
of advertising and author of The New 
Anatomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to 
the teaching of writing—for the first time— 
a principle which has proved itself time 
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and again: “If you want success for your- 
self, learn from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — 
Fiction ... Non-Fiction... Advertising. . . 
and Business writing. (The first three con- 
tain sections on writing for television. ) 
They have developed a series of home 
study textbooks, lessons and writing as- 
signments that present — in a clear and 
stimulating way — what they have learned 
in their long, hard climb to the top. 

They start you with the principles and 
techniques that underlie all good writing. 
Then you move on to the specialized 
course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school 
is carefully read, edited and corrected by 
your instructor who is, himself, a profes- 
sional writer supervised by the School’s 
distinguished faculty. He then writes a long 
personal letter of analysis and encourage- 
ment, and shows you ways to improve 
your writing. While he is appraising your 
work, no one else competes for his atten- 
tion. You are literally a class of one. 
This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the 
field of art by the Famous Artists Schools, 
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parent organization of the new writing 
school. During the past twelve years, these 
schools have trained thousands for suc- 
cessful professional art careers. And their 
teaching methods have won the respect of 
educators throughout the world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of 
relationship you would have with editors 
and publishers. As Robert Atherton, edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The 
concept of teaching writing by corres- 
pondence is sound, just as editing a maga- 
zine by mail is sound. I have never seen 
most of the great writers who have been 
contributors to Cosmopolitan for years.” 


Send for 
Famous Writers Talent Test 


To select people with writing talent worth 
developing, the twelve famous writers hay2 
created a revealing Talent Test. The cou- 
pon below will bring you a copy, along 
with a descriptive brochure about the 
school. Your completed Test will be 
graded without charge by one of the pro- 
fessional writers on our staff. If we think 
you have talent, we will tell you so. If it 
appears you do not, we will tell you that 
too. Those who pass the Test are then 
eligible to enroll in the School, although 
naturally there is no obligation to do so. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6112, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


Mr. 
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The Famous Writers School is an accredited 
member of the National Home Study Council. 
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Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
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Fi j ( H down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
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Who makes it this easy 
to shop for a new appliance? 


Brand Name appliance manufacturers! Each year, 
these reliable firms use many types of media (maga- 
zine advertising is just one example) to keep you 
informed of the latest improvements. 

Why? Because Brand Name appliance manufac- 
turers have a basic conviction about their products. 

Count on Brand Name companies. They're leaders 
~—in new products—new ideas—and quality (of course). 
They're the authorities on style and fashion. Be sure 
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Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange 
—stranger than fiction. Byron 
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RESOLUTIONS, ANYONE? 

A friend of ours, given to periods of 
deep reflection, drew up for himself a 
brief set of New Year's resolutions. We 
pass them along without comment. 

“| hereby resolve: 

“To remember that a flint-headed 
arrow in the heart was as personally 
lethal as an atom bomb, and to quit 
whining about living in the most terrify- 
ing age in history. 

“To remind my wife, next time she 
claims to me she gave up a career to get 
married, that her career was teaching 
and what she gave up was 40 years of 
wiping the noses and putting on the 
snowsuits of other people’s 6-year-olds. 

“To bar from my house the products 
of any company sponsoring a television 
show which depicts father as a silly 
lunkhead, too witless to live out of cus- 
tody of a condescendingly brilliant wife 
and daughter.” 


TATTOO OR NOT TATTOO 

A female opera singer recently 
latched onto some publicity by having 
her social security number tattooed on 
a part of her anatomy that ordinarily 
remains covered in most social circles. 
Thus, like Lady Randolph Churchill and 
a scattering of sideshow Tattooed Wo- 
men, she becomes one of the few fe- 
males to give pathetic challenge to the 
perfectly obvious fact that tattooing in 
our culture is for men only. 

Unfortunately, tattooing as a form of 
dermal decor has been hit by a virus in- 
fection. Half a dozen tattoo parlors in 
Manhattan and Coney Island have been 
closed down because some customers 
were inoculated with serum hepatitis 
viruses transmitted by infected tattoo 
needles. There are about two chances in 
a thousand, according to public health 
records, that a customer will get tat- 
tooed with serum hepatitis, which can be 
a fatal disease. Dogs and race horses 
can still be tattooed for identification. 

Some non-tattooed people think that 
a tattooed man is just trying to prove 


what a tough guy he is, and that his |Q 
is lower than a baboon’s forehead. King 
Frederick of Denmark, who's tattooed 
with eagles, dragons and other taloned 
fauna, would take indignant exception. 
Sailors are supposed to be more tat- 
tooed than anybody. Sure enough, Lieut. 
Richard P. Youniss ran a check on 648 
sailors at the Submarine Base at New 
London, Conn., not long ago and found 


that 30 per cent flaunted one or more 
tattoos. 

The men steamed through a battery 
of psychological tests with, we might 
say, flying colors. Tattooed and the 
non-tattooed were quite alike in intelli- 
gence and personality—if a man had 
only one tattoo. Those who had two or 
more tattos, and craved still more, 
seemed more likely to have ‘‘unresolved 
sexual and aggressive conflicts.’’ Fights 
and dames, that is. 


NOW HAIR THIS 

A suspicion we have long enter- 
tained, that women are getting more 
fuzzy-headed all the time, was recently 
confirmed by an eminent dermatologist 
we talked to. He says that more and 
more women come to him complaining 
of loss of hair, and that female baldness 
is definitely on the increase. It is a 
second-rate form of baldness, naturally 
—riothing at all like the regal sweep of 
male pattern baldness, which requires 
male hormones for perfection and is de- 
nied to women. Females develop a 
peculiar thinning of hair on top of the 
scalp and around the forehead, a sort 
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of fuzziness seen in the right light at 
the right angle. 

Some experts hold that this frizzing 
results from incessant waving, spray- 
ing, rolling, bleaching, pulling and tor- 
turing hair into rat’s nest, scarecrow 
and beehive coiffures. Our dermatol- 
ogist friend thinks otherwise. He be- 
lieves their thinning hair is the price 
paid by contentious women who assume 
that anything a man can do, they can do 
better; and who, in attempts to sustain 
this unlikely premise, suffer jolts and 
stresses that shake them to the hair 
roots. If he is right, their condition is 
incurable. ‘‘Women want to have testi- 
cles,'’ he says, shaking his head. 


BIG DADDY 

A Holstein bull named Sir Bess Orms- 
by Forbes Dean 761977 died after 
fathering 25,000 offspring in six years 
by artificial insemination. His death 
was attributed to old age rather than 
vocation. 


WILD, MAN, WILD 

If you want to go 
hawking, the man 
to see is Dr. Tom 
J. Cade, who dou- 
bles as professor 
of zoology at Syra- 
cuse University 
, and explorer of 
AO wild, uncivilized re- 
gions of the Colville River valley in 
Alaska, along the arctic slope. Cade 
takes an annual canoe trip to the Col- 
ville region to study falcons and other 
predatory birds that nest there. 

Falcons are long-winged hawks. Ro- 
mantic names of some species—pere- 
grine falcon, gyrfalcon—conjure up pic- 
tures of medieval knights with hooded 
birds clinging to leather gauntlets on 
their arms, ready for release as razor- 
beaked missiles in pursuit of prey. The 
sport of falconry is in sad decline, ex- 


cept among nomadic tribes of Mongolia 
Continued on page 1O 
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REAL Raise? 


Are you just marking time in your job while 
others move ahead? Here’s what you can do about it. 


man may work for years at his job, and still be worth 
only a clerk’s pay. Without special training, those 
hoped-for raises come in dribbles. 


You can command a much bigger salary than you are 
now earning—with prestige and privileges to go with it—by 
getting out of the ranks of the untrained. You can become 
an expert in the kind of work you like—and employers 
will seek you out. For in today’s vastly expanded business 
activity, there are more key jobs than there are trained 
men to fill them. 


Without interfering with your present work—and by de- 
voting only a little of your spare time—you can qualify 
rapidly for the career opportunity of your choice through 
LaSalle home study. 


LaSalle has been an acknowledged leader in home edu- 
cation for 53 years. It is the only accredited correspond- 
ence University in the country. It has provided training 


in business, high school and technical subjects to more 
than 1,500,000 ambitious men and women. 


More than 5,300 Certified Public Accountants today are 
LaSalle alumni. Each year more Law students enroll with 
LaSalle than with any other Law School in the country. 
And LaSalle has earned similar distinctions in all its other 
departments. Its faculty is college-level and includes some 
of the country’s foremost practicing specialists and in- 
structors. That’s why your training is in good, experienced 
hands ... why your LaSalle diploma will be respected by 
every employer. 


Mailing the coupon below may be the start of a whole 
new future for you...may be the first step in getting a 
more important job, higher pay, all of the good things that 
go with success. Simply check the program in which you 
are most interested, and we will send you a valuable free 
booklet describing the opportunities in that field. Mail to 
LaSalle, 417 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, IIl. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


An Accredited Correspondence Institution 
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Continued from page 8 
and central Asia. But there are plenty 
of wild falcons left in the world. 

Wild is the word for them. A falcon is 
a “‘loner'’’ and will kill anything it can 
with beak and talon, including preda- 
tory birds of its own kind, male or 
female. Then how do falcons get to- 
gether in a practical love-life? This is 
one of the mysteries Cade hopes to 
solve. 

Whatever the change in the aggres- 
sive, independent male, mating occurs 
during northward flight from winter 
locations in the Caribbean. The male is 
captive of the light that lies in a falcon’s 
eyes by the time the couple nests on a 
Colville cliff. He feeds the female, an 
old human custom. Later he feeds the 
young as well. But by September he has 
had all the domestication he can stand. 
Father falcon takes off beyond reach of 
alimony process-servers and is seen 
no more. 

No right-thinking man, as we all are, 
can condone such desertion. Still, 
you're bound to have a certain admira- 
tion for such a wild, free, reckless, self- 
sufficient, soaring male spirit. There 
are too few such spirits left. 


seXY 

We are indebted to Dr. Landrum B. 
Shettles of Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center for recent discoveries which 
add something new to what every man 
should know about his spermatozoa. 
Compared to the sluggish, round, fat 
egg cell of the female, the male germ cell 
is spectacularly alive—tireless, flash- 
ing, purposeful and packed with energy. 
It has long been known that the sperm 
determines sex of offspring, a decision 
obviously too fateful to be entrusted to 
female whim. A sperm with an X-chrom- 
osome in its head begets a daughter, 
one with a Y-chromosome, a son. 

We produce, it seems, two kinds of 
sperms, which can be distinguished 
under a microscope by the shape of 
their heads. One has a round head, the 
other a larger oval head. The Round- 
heads presumably are smaller because 
they carry the man-making Y-chromo- 
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some which is smaller than the big 
obese X-chromosome of the Oval Heads. 
If you're an average male, you produce 
larger amounts of manly Roundheads 
than of feminine Oval Heads. Produc- 
tion of some men runs to 98 per cent 
Roundheads. 

Our interpretation—for which we are 
not at all indebted to Dr. Shettles—is 
that this preponderance of male-making 
Roundheads is nature's insurance 
against the catastrophe of a too-femal- 
ized world. 


NOTHING LIKE A DAME 

We're certain little can be done about 
women’s habit of taking things person- 
ally. It’s bred so deeply in female neur- 
ones that they aren't even conscious of 
it. Like the wife whose husband said 
that women always twist remarks into 
some personal application. ‘Il don't, do 
1?’’ she asked. 


BIG SHOT 
Wize) The spouse who 
ip wears the pants is 
the one who con- 
trols the TV set. It 
takes a masterful 
male to do it, but 
success separates 
the men from the 
boys. How would 
you handle the domestic crisis that con- 
fronted a Long Island plant watchman 
not long ago? His wife and mother-in- 
law turned on the TV set to full volume, 
fracturing his sleep. So he got out of 
bed, .38 in hand, walked downstairs, 
took careful aim and blasted the in- 
nards out of the set. The shrieking wo- 
men called the cops, who came, checked 
the watchman's revolver permit, grinned 
and departed. 
There is no law against shooting a 
television set. 


MEN'S MENU 

In our unabridged dictionary we 
couldn't find the word ‘‘wanegan,” 
which is a flat-bottomed riverboat, a 
sort of caboose or floating bunkhouse 


for loggers that we encountered in our 
youth. Years ago an old wanegan cook 
introduced us to the kind of he-man’s 
grub loggers go for after a hard day 
with cant-hook and peavey. 

“Red meat, beans and apple pie,”’ 
was his dictum as we recall it. Plenty 
of potatoes and bread and butter too, 
and rafts of cucumbers. But the husky 
loggers he cooked for were meat, beans 
and pie men at heart. 

An item in the Army Digest the other 
day carried us back through the years. 
A long printed list of foods was given to 
30,000 soldiers who used a scoring 
system to rate the foods they liked best, 
next best, and least. One item was pre- 
ferred above all others: milk. 

After milk came hot rolls, hot biscuits 
and strawberry shortcake. ‘'We have a 
very young army,’’ a quartermaster 
spokesman explained. 

The old wanegan cook had his ideas 
about milk. ‘‘Get it in cheese, son. 
Nothin’ better. Cook with milk. Lots of 
cream in coffee or hasty puddin’. Butter 
sticks with you when you got a log jam 
to bust. But guzzlin’ milk by the quart 
ain't fer grown men. Them as does,”' he 
said darkly, ‘‘ain't let go of the tit.”’ 

Now, now, dairyleaguers... that’s 
what the old man told us. 


MISS AND MRS. MYTH 

Nothing in the world is harder to 
destroy than a myth. A fable popular 
with women is that grown men are help- 
less little boys who would get nowhere 
without a firm female hand to guide 
them. Women journalists dedicated to 
inflaming female egos bear down hard 
on the thesis that ‘‘behind every suc- 
cessful man there stands a little wo- 
man,"’ who is responsible for making 
him what he is. 

Frenchmen, who are supposed to 
know more about women than women 
do, give short shrift to such nonsense. 
Two thousand successful French busi- 
ness men gave blunt answers to the 
question, ‘‘How much did your wife help 
you to get ahead?’’ She hadn't helped 
at all. Less than 50 men could remem- 
ber that their wives had ever been of 
the slightest use to them at any time in 
business affairs. Witty, lovable, charm- 
ing, beautiful, adorable, but as little 
helpers to a husband's success— 
absurde! (a French expression mean- 
ing, ‘Have you lost your marbles?’’). 

— THE EDITORS 


Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 


for their holiday entertaining 


Imperial comes handsomely gift-wrapped 
for the holidays at no extra cost 
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Py TRUE’S WHO 


/ EDWARD 
BENNETT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
@ There were several hit Broadway plays, a circus and a 
ballet in New York on April 1, 1960. For the legal pro- 
fession, however, the best show in town was at the Federal 
Court House in Foley Square. where an apple-cheeked, 
curly-haired young lawyer named Edward Bennett Williams 
was the star, Williams had a standing-room-only audience, 
the courtroom being jammed with every attorney and law 
student who could squeeze his way in. 
They had come to see the Master in action—much as the 
boxing fans used to turn out in droves to see Sugar 
Ray Robinson bedazzle a foe, even though many of the 


Robert Kennedy said he’d jump off Capitol dome if Hoffa 
(r.) beat bribery rap; Williams won, but Bobby didn’t jump. 


aficionados hated him and hoped against hope that he'd 
be beaten. Williams was defending Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., against a charge of evading $3,063 in 
income taxes, and the lawyer’s opponent that day was a 
precise little Treasury Department intelligence agent 
named Morris Emanuel, who had diligently investigated 
Powell’s returns. 

The witness was self-possessed, confident, exuding the 


savoir-faire of a man who had testified in dozens of court 


cases and knew all the ropes. Williams, at first, circled 
him warily and with insidious politeness. His voice was 


WILLIAMS: 


DEFENDER OF 


calm and cultured; and the women in the audience oh'd 
and ah’d at his lithe masculinity, framed impeccably in 
Brooks Brothers-type clothing. But then, just as Sugar 
Ray Robinson used to set his opponent up with the jab 
and then bomb with the left-hook, Williams struck. His 
voice rising to a roar, he leaped to a blackboard and circled 
the figure $1,789 which he had chalked on the board. 
He got Emanuel to admit that this figure included an 
overpayment, an error in the T-man’s own calculation, 
which Emanuel had not reported to the grand jury. 
Williams then moved in for the kill. Almost impaling 
Emanuel on his index finger, he shouted, “The grand jury 
did not have the benefit of a complete and accurate inves- 
tigation from you—is that right, Mr. Emanuel?” 

Emanuel equivocated and the judge glowered and or- 
dered him to give a direct answer. Emanuel, now ashen- 
faced, said that the grand jury had received ‘“‘whatever 
information our investigations had developed up to that 
time.” 

Bellowed Williams, “You now know, in fact, on April 
Fool's Day, 1960, that that was not accurate information.” 

“That's correct,”” murmured Emanuel. 

“That's all,” said Williams with a wave of disgust, dis- 
missing the witness. The lawyer-audience gasped, knowing 
instinctively that Williams had won the case then and 
there. They were right. Two counts of the three-count 
indictment against his client were dismissed a few days 
later, and the final count dragged on to a hung jury and 
eventual dismissal. 

Since Congressman Powell had paid only about $900 
in taxes on a gross income of nearly $70,000, Williams’ 
triumph on his behalf must be regarded as some sort of 
legal miracle. 

There have been dozens of such miracles in recent years, 
with the beneficiaries thereof often being such unsavory 
and unpopular characters as gangster Frank Costello and 
accused Russian spy Igor Yakovelevich Melekh. This has led 
to many unsavory opinions of Williams himself. Although 
attorneys are as notorious as physicians for their reluctance 
to criticize their own in public, some of his opponents have 
labeled him “ruthless,” “a hypocritical trickster,” “a man 
who would have defended Eichmann if there was enough 
money in it,” “an insufferable publicity hound” and “the 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


In the course of defending some of our most unpopular citizens, 
Williams has won such labels as liar, hypocrite 
and legal prostitute. He has also won most of his cases, 


a fat income and the grudging respect of every lawyer in America 


One of Williams’ rare defeats came when he represented 
Senator McCarthy in his fight to escape senate censure. 


biggest egotist in the law since William Jennings Bryan.” 

Union official Frank Kennedy, one of his defeated foes 
in a case in which he represented James Hoffa and the 
‘Teamsters Union, once roared that Williams is “the biggest 
liar the world has ever seen. He ain’t told the truth since 
Christ left Chicago.’ In a less vitriolic vein, former U.S. 
Attorney Morton S. Robson, who opposed Williams in 
the Adam Clayton Powell case, complains, “I guess you 
could say that Ed is always working. During a case, you 
can sit around and shoot the breeze with other lawyers, 
but not with Ed. He'll take something you say and then 
hit you over the head with it in court.” 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy was once quoted as 
lumping Williams with all Teamster Union lawyers as 
“legal prostitutes,” but he later denied having made such 
an accusation, At about the same time, however, a Justice 
Department attorney called a Williams maneuver in a just- 
completed trial against Hoffa ‘a low blow.” Said the 
government attorney, “We're never certain to what lengths 
Williams will go to get his client off.” 

As all this indicates, Williams is probably the most 
controversial barrister in the legal profession today. His 
defenders call him “the modern-day Clarence Darrow”— 


JANUARY 1962 


By BILL 
DAVIDSON 


RONGOS RIGHTS 


brilliant and hard-working and a dedicated defender of 
Constitutional rights; and they say that most of the attacks 
on him come from less-clever lawyers whom he slaughtered 
in court. 

Since the adverse criticism is sweetened by an annual 
income estimated at somewhere between $100,000 and 
$250,000 from his wealthy and usually villainous clients, 
Williams seems inclined to treat the attacks on him with 
smiling forbearance. Occasionally, however, he does snap 
back. One of his favorite ripostes is, “I’m called the 
Burglar’s Lobby in Washington because I defend people 
like Frank Costello, The Sixth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution guarantees the right of legal counsel to everyone. 
It doesn’t say ‘to everyone except people like Frank 
Costello.’ ” 

It is both Williams’ fortune and misfortune that nearly 
all of his clients fall into this category—even those with 
no national notoriety and no money. For example, he 
currently is handling the case of a Death House inmate, 
an indigent Negro named William C. Coleman, who was 
sentenced to the electric chair for murdering a policeman 


Contending that gambler Frank Costello had as much right 
to counsel as anybody else, Williams took case—got him off. 
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in Washington, D.C., in January, 1960. This 
case has received little or no attention in 
the press and few people outside the Wash- 
ington Bar know about it, but even this com- 
paratively obscure legal joust has sent the 
dust of controversy swirling about Williams’ head. His 
enemies say that Williams handles such cases for little or 
no fee simply as window-dressing to counter the bad pub- 
licity he gets from being associated with his more affluent 
bad boys. His friends angrily retort that Williams took 
the Coleman case only because he smelled in it a violation 
of Civil Liberties—even though Coleman might well be 
guilty of murder—which if allowed to go unchecked, might 
eventually endanger the freedoms of all Americans. 
Williams told me he accepted the Coleman case for two 
major reasons. “In the first place,” he said, “the Washington 
Metropolitan Police have a nasty habit that is wholly un- 
constitutional. Whenever a major crime is committed in 
which a Negro scems to be involved, they make so-called 
‘dragnet arrests,’ rounding up dozens of Negroes and hold- 
ing them without any charge while they question them 
to try to uncover a lead to the case. They arrest at large 
and interrogate at leisure. Such methods have been com- 
mon in police states like Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany 
but they have no place in our country. Every citizen has 
the right to be taken before a judge soon after he is 
arrested, to be advised of his rights and to be given the 
opportunity to obtain legal counsel and to post bail.” 


T« second factor that brought Williams into the Cole- 

man case was the manner in which the Negro was 
arrested. Coleman and his brother are alleged to have 
held up a Washington, D.C., liquor store owned by one 
Benjamin Bookoff on the evening of January 7, 1960. They 
were pursued by two policemen, and one of them, Donald 
J. Brereton, was killed with a shot from his own gun in 
a scuffle in a dimly-lit alley. Ray Coleman was picked up 
in the police dragnet at 1 a.m. along with his wife and 


~ William Coleman’s girl friend, and questioned, without 


sleep, until 1:30 p.m, the next afternoon. Not until 2 p.m., 
or 13 hours after he was arrested, was he booked as a 
“material witness.” The next morning William Coleman 
surrendered and he, too, was interrogated by the police 
for several hours without being taken before a judge or 
given the opportunity to obtain legal counsel. Finally, after 
incessant questioning, both William and Ray Coleman 
confessed to having taken part in the robbery and Ray 
named William as the murderer. On the basis of this 
evidence, William Coleman was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death, and Ray Coleman got 5 to 15 years 
for robbery. 

Today, Williams continues to fight the Coleman case in 
the higher courts. His principal basis of appeal is that a 
man should not be convicted as the result of evidence ob- 
tained through methods whereby the police themselves 
break the law. Williams told me, “Although Coleman is 
in the Death House and his life is at stake, an even greater 
issue is involyed here. If he dies because his constitutional 
rights were taken away, you and I might lose ours next. 
All of our liberties are won and lost by the treatment by 
the police and the courts of the weak and the degraded. 

“It’s like the encroaching power of the Congressional 
investigating committees—which I am displeased to call 
‘the legislative lynch.’ When Senator Estes Kefauver first 
ran roughshod over the rights of hoodlums in 1950, the 
country was amused. Then. the, leftist intellectuals, who 
didn’t spring to the defense of the hoodlums, found that 


DEFENDER OF 
WRONGOS' RIGHTS 


their turn was next. While this was going on, 
labor thought it was funny but they soon 
discovered that they were being clobbered 
by the Congressional investigators. At that 
time, business laughed, but now they're get- 
ting it—and every week I read a speech by someone in the 
National Association of Manufacturers deploring the abuse 
of business by Congressional committees. Nobody cares— 
until it hits him. That’s why I'm interested in stopping 
such chain reactions—back where they hit the weak and 
the degraded—before they get started,” 

One of Williams’ chief problems with his critics is 
that while many of his clients have been degraded, they 
could by no stretch of the imagination be described as 
weak. Among them have been gangsters, bootleggers, 
alleged murderers, a scandal magazine, and a coterie of 
professional gamblers. Number one in the gangster category 
is Frank Costello, about whom Williams says, “I make no 
arguments as to the merits of the government’s case in 
its attempts to deport him, but again, in my opinion, the 
government used wholly illicit means to gain its end.” In 
this instance it was the wiretap, and in dismissing a de- 
portation order against Costello, the trial judge noted 
that “tainted and illegal evidence” was so intermingled 
with other evidence that it was impossible to separate them. 

It was the same with another Williams client, an obscure 
bootlegger named Salvatore Benanti. Vhe U. S$. Supreme 
Court, in an historic decision, threw out a bootlegging 
conviction against Benanti because there, too, the evidence 
was based on wiretaps, which violated Federal law. As 
Williams told me, “Now I don’t suppose the fate of Sal- 
yatore Benanti makes much difference to most people. 
But it is tremendously important to all the people of this 
country that they be able to talk on the telephone safe 
from any potential policing of their wires.” 


IP the case of an accused murderer, Aldo Icardi, Williams 
took over the defense of a man who was charged with 
committing one of the most heinous crimes of this century. 
During World War II, Icardi volunteered for the OSS and 
became a lieutenant. In 1944, he was parachuted behind 
enemy lines in northern Italy. His commanding officer was 
Maj. William V. Holohan. Holohan mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, along with a quantity of gold coins that had 
been giyen to the OSS team, and six years later, his body 
was fished out of an Italian Jake with a bullet hole in 
his head. 

“Shortly thereafter,” says Williams, “a Pentagon press 
release charged Icardi with Holohan’s murder. Five 
years after that, a Congressional committce called [cardi 
to testify, and he denied committing the crime. He was 
promptly indicted on eight counts of perjury, which, if 
conviction resulted, could potentially have forced him to 
spend forty years in prison. So I went to court and proved, 
to the satisfaction of the judge, that two members of the 
Congressional committee had called Icardi not for any valid 
legislative purpose, but because they were deliberately 
looking for a perjury indictment against him. In effect, 
here were two Congressmen assuming the triple roles of 
prosecutor, judge, and jury—yet every schoolboy knows 
that our freedom as a nation is protected by a delicate 
separation of powers between the legislative, judicial and 
executive branches of government. In acquitting Icardi, 
the court clearly defined the line between Congress as a 
law-maker and Congress as a grand jury.” 

Concerning the case of the scandal magazine, Confiden- 
tial, Williams says, “Exposé [Continued on page 20] 
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'62 FORD STYLESIDE PICKUPS offer a wide 
range of heavy-duty options to fit your job: 5 
transmissions, Six or V-8 power, 4-wheel drive. 


Fords full-time economy 


only starts with low price ! 


‘62 Ford Pickups 
save every day 

you drive ! 

@ Save on gas ! 

e@ Save on oil ! 

@ Save on tires ! 


Low price is only the start of your savings 
on '62 Ford pickup trucks. 

They save full time on gas and oil. Tested 
against other leading makes over a three- 
year span, modern Ford Sixes offer a record 
of consistent gas economy that's un- 
matched. What's more, with Ford's full-flow 
filter, oil stays clean longer—changes are 
required only every 4,000 miles, instead of 
the usual 2,000 miles. 


Include tire savings, too, in Ford's full- 
time economy. With Ford's true-tracking 
|-beam front axle, front-tire wear is far less 
than with some other types of suspension. 

Why settle for anything less—when you 
can get full-time economy in a pickup as 
smart, sturdy and smooth riding as the '62 
Ford. Only at Ford can you find Certified 
Test Reports compiled over three years on 
gas, oil, tire mileage and other aspects of 
truck economy. See your Ford Dealer today! 


FORD TRUCKS fae 
COST LESS 


SAVE NOW...SAVE FROM NOW ON! 


FORD'S GAS-SAVING 223 SIX has a three-year record of su- 
perior gas economy — established in competitive road tests 
conducted and certified by independent automotive experts! 


FULL-FLOW OIL FILTER ex- 
tends oil changes to 4,000 
miles; depth-type filter ele- 
ment keeps oil clean longer, 
contributes to Ford’s out- 
standing reputation for long 
life and reliability! 


PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY 


TIRE-SAVING FRONT SUSPENSION. Ford's truck-type sus- 
pension keeps tires tracking true. Délivers far longer tire 
life than trucks with other type suspensions. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 


April Love 
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Jalousie 
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10. Also: Arrivederci, 
Roma; Oh, My Papa; 
Moonlight Love; etc. 


JOHNNY HORTON'S 
GREATEST HITS 


“Dy Battle of 


New Orleans 
‘ Sink the 
a Bismarck 
North to Alaska 
eoreywa) plus 9 more 


67. Also: Comanche, 
Johnny Reb. The Man- 
sion You Stole, etc. 


*¢ Netherlands 


113. ‘One of the 
truly great record- 
ings''—Atlantic 


HEAVENLY 


Hello, 
Young Lovers 


Stranger 
In Paradise 


JOHNNY M 


3. Also: Moonlight 
Becomes You, More 
Than You Know, etc. 


UTCRACKER 
SUITE 
Prokofiev: 
PETER AND 
THE WOLF 
Loonard Bernstein 5 ging 
HLY. Phitharmonic Btaeaeray 
100. ‘'Skillfully per- 


formed, beautifully 
recorded"'—High Fid, 


30. Misty, Gone With 
the Wind, How High 
the Moon, 6 more 
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SENTIMENTAL 
Sing Along with Mitch 


8. Also: Singin 
the Rain, Hello! My 
Baby, Ida, etc. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
PATHETIQUE SYMPHONY 
Philadelphia Orch. ite & 


121, The symphony is 
“exquisitely played’’ 
— High Fidelity 


Gunfighter Ballads 
MARTY ROBBINS 
Ei Paso 


Big Iron 


‘ 
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[COLUMBIA 


71. Also: Billy the 
Kid, Running Gun, In 
the Valley, etc. 


ANDRE. PREVIN 


his piano and orchestra 


LIKE LOVE 


Love Me 

or Leave Me 
¢ toveis 

Here to Stay 


plus 10 more 
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39. Also: When | Fall 

in Love, Like Some- 
one in Love, etc. 


Norman Luboff Choir 
MOMENTS TO REMEMBER 
Ill Never 


Paper Doll 
The Breeze and | 
plus 9 more 


36. Taking a Chance 
on Love, South of 
the Border, 10 more 


EILEEN FARRELL 
PUCCINI ARIAS 
MADAME 
BUTTERFLY 
LA BOHEME 
TOSCA 


and reany mace 


COLUMBIA 


Ad 
107. “Probably the 


finest dramatic so- 
prano'’—Time 


A DATE WITH 
| THE EVERLY 
BROTHERS 


73. Cathy’s Clown, A 


Change of Heart, Love 
Hurts, Lucille, etc. 


AHMAD JAMAL 


pa 
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HAPPY MOODS 
[ARGO} 
82. I'll Never Stop 


Loving You, For All 
We Know, 8 more 


28. Ohio, They Say 
It's Wonderful, The 
Sound of Music, etc. 


RACHMANINOFF 
Piano Concerto No. 2 


EWTREMONT/ BERNSTEIN 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 


99, “A performance 
of manly eloquence” 
—New York Times 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
MEETS STAN GETZ 


‘al 4 
85. Anything Goes, 
Ballad, Let's Fall in 
Love, etc. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
1812 Overture 
Capriccio Italien 


ANTAL DORATI 
MOINTAPOLIS SYMPHONY O@CH 


101, The most excit- 
ing reading I've ever 
heard’’—High Fidel. 


of Latin) 


RAY CONNIFF 


26. Also: I've Got 
You Under My Skin, 
Too Young, etc. 


CLAIR de LUNE 
A Debussy 
Piano Recital by 
PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 


COLUMBIA 


98. “Extraordinarily 
beautiful... brilliant, 
silvery’’—N.Y. Times 


SERKIN 
MENDELSSOHN 


Piano Concertos Nos. 1&2 
a 


114. “Serkin forges 
through both with 
brilliance’’N.Y.Times 


SONGS OF THE 
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DAVID ROSE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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NIGHT AND DAY 
SUNRISE SERENADE 
— 9 MORE (kane) 
52. Also: It’s Only 
A Paper Moon, Let's 

Fall in Love, etc. 
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SYMPHONIES No. 4 and 5 


COLUMBIA 


BRUNO WALTER 
Columbia Symphoay Orchestra 
104. “Dynamic fourth 


and evocative fifth’ 
—Amer. Rec. Guide 


SAM MAKiA 


and the 
Makapuu Beach Boys 


44, King Kamehame- 
ha, Blue Hawaii, 
Across theSea,9more 
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61. All the delight- ' 
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FOR 
ONLY 


FOLK SONGS and 
DRINKING SONGS 
from GERMANY 
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106. ‘Superbly play- 
ed, exciting’’—Amer. 
Record Guide 


LES ELGART 


and his Orchestre 
DESIGNS FOR DANCING 
Eat of tne Sem « Moonstone 


more 


81. St. Louis Blues, 
My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy, etc. 


THE BUTTON-DOWN MIND 
oF BOB NEWHART 


49. Stella By Star- 
light, East of the 
Sun, Moonglow, etc. 


110. “Ormandy has 
wrought a small mir- 
acle"’—HiFi Review 


THE BROTHERS FOUR: 


ENFIELDS 
LDDYSTONE LIGHT + YELLOW BIRD 
plus 9 more 


58.*'Comic genius... 
continually hilari- 
ous'’—HiFi Review 


BEETHOVEN 
Violin Concerto 
SLEEPING 

BEAUTY 
Ballet Suite, 


ISAAC 
STERN 


COLUMIIA 


Phithacmonic, 
jarnstein, Cond 


. “Very highly 
recommended" — 
Amer. Record Guide 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
115. Superb perform- 19, 
ance of this enchant- 
ing ballet score 


60. ‘Best new com- 
edian of the decade" 
—Playboy Magazine 


“Lighthearted, 
winning informality” 
—HiFi Stereo Review 
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Tenderly 
Laura 
Speak Low 


plus 9 more 


1s Brailowsky 


22. Also: I've Told 
Every Little Star, 
Black Magic, etc. 


21. Also: Song from 
Moulin Rouge, Ebb 
Tide, etc. 


97. Mr. Brailowsky 
is ‘'a poet of the 
piano'’'—N.Y. Times 


78. Bye Bye Black- 
bird, Walkin", All 
of You, etc, 


MITCH MILLER 


on COLUMBIA records 


7. TV Sing Along. California, 
Here | Come; It's Only a Pa- 


@er Moon; 16 hits in all 


‘EUGENE ORMANDY 
on COLUMBIA records 


56. Grofe: Grand Canyon Suite. 
Superbly performed by The 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


FEATURED ALBUMS OF THE MON 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


on KAPP records 


11. Yellow Bird. Green- 
sleeves, An Affair to 
Remember, Gigi, 9 more 
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GEORGE SZELL 
on EPIC records 


112, Dvorak: Symphony 
No. 5 “The New World” 
The Cleveland Orchestra 


ez 


on COLUMBI 


RAY CONNIFF 


A records 


25. Concert in Rhythm. On the 


Trail, I’m Always 


hasing Rain- 


bows, My Reverie, 12 in all 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
on COLUMBIA records 


95. Gershwin: 


Blue; An American in Paris 
New York Philharmonic 


Rhapsody in 


118. Golden Pianos. Warsaw Con- 
certo, Miserlou, Exodus, Begin 
the Beguine, Bewitched, 7 more 


TH BY THESE GREAT RECORDING STARS 


THE PLATTERS 
on MERCURY records 


DAVE BRUBECK 


1. Encore of Golden Hits. My on COLUMBIA records 


Prayer, Twilight Time, Great 
Pretender, Only You, 8 more 


77. Time Out. Blue Rondo a fa 
Turk, Three to Get Ready, Take 
Five, Everybody’s Jumpin’, etc. 


FERRANTE and TEICHER 


PHILIPP: 
on UNITED ARTISTS records Se ONT 


on COLUMBIA records 


191. Liszt Piano Concertos 
Nos. 1 and 2, Ormandy; The 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


HERE’S THE MOST EXCITING OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY RECORD CLUB! 
If you join the Columbia Record Club during its Winter Bonus Festival, 
you will receive ANY SIX records of your choice for only $1.89 ! Never 
before has the Club offered so many records for so little money! 
What’s more, you'll also receive a handy record brush and cleaning 
cloth —an additional value of $1.19— absolutely FREE. 

Just look at the brand-new selection of records you now have to 
choose from... more best-selling albums, more great artists, more 
record labels than ever before! There are 80 records in all—including 
the 10 albums described under the artists’ photographs featured above. 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 6 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.89—fill in and mail the 
postage-paid card provided. Be sure to indicate whether you want 
your 6 records (and all future selections) in regular high-fidelity or 
stereo. Also indicate which Club Division best suits your musical 
taste: Classical; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s staff of music ex- 
perts selects outstanding records from every field of music. These 
selections are fully described in the Club’s entertaining and informa- 
tive music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division... or take 
any of the wide variety of other records offered in the Magazine, 
from all Divisions... or take no record in any particular month. Your 
only membership obligation is to purchase six selections from the 
more than 400 records to be offered in the coming 12 months. 
Thereafter, you have no further obligation to buy any additional rec- 
ords...and you may discontinue your membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you continue as a mem. 
ber after purchasing six records, you will receive—FREE—a Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional selections you buy. 
_ The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular 
list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Original Cast record- 
ings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge, 
Stereo records are $1.00 more. 
MAIL THE POSTAGE-PAID CARD TODAY to receive your 6 records— 
plus your FREE record brush and cleaning cloth—for only $1.89. 


NOTE: Stereo records must be played only on a stereo record player. 


More than 1,250,000 families now enjoy the music program of 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Ind, 


SCHUBERT: 
Symphonies Nos. 5 
and 8 ("UNFINISHED") 


BAC 
‘ITALIAN’ 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
*. The Power 


55. “A hit of gargan- 
fuan proportions!"’ 
—N.Y. Daily Mirror 


89. Fandangos, Se- 
villanas, Alegrias, 
Tanguillos, 8 more 


BRUNO WALTER contycting 


103. ‘'Glowingly 
beautiful, full of 
color’'—N.Y, Times 


Foggy Mountain Banjo 


FLATT & SCRUGGS 
and the 


76. Fire Ball Mail, 
John Henry, Reuben, 
Sally Ann, 8 more 


123, ‘Fresh, 
tive and vital... ins 
spired’'—High Fid. 


65. ‘‘Audience was 
beside itself with 
pleasure’ N.Y. Times 


crea- 


and the 
Glory 


a> 


Orch. and Choir Cond. 
by PERCY FAITH 


29. Onward parietal 
Soldiers, Rock of 
Ages, 12 in all 


LISTENING IN 


DEPTH 
———> 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO COLUMBIA 
STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
S1. Includes stereo 
peancine test and 
hook — STEREO only 


LORD'S PRAYER 
MORMON 


TAB 


20 mi hie eae : 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
THE LORD'S PRAYER-9 MORE 


91. Also: Londonder- 
ry Air, Blessed Are 
They That Mourn, etc. 


Cherry Pink 
and 


Apple Blossom 
White cow 


Jerry Murad's 
HARMONICATS 


5. Mack the Knife, 
Kiss of Fire, Ruby, 
_ Ramona, 12 in all 


gypsy passion 
» ~ 
ua 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
GURY =—and his Orch. 


41. Dark Eyes, Two 
Guitars, Hora Stac- 
cato, 14 in all 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MY FAIR LADY 


wuss 


54. The best-selling 
Original Cast record. 
ing of all time 


Unforgettable 
DINAH 
WASHINGTON 
15. When I Fall in 


Love, | Understand, 
Song is Ended, etc. 


105. “A masterful 
account of this mas- 
sive work’ —HiFi Rey, 


Mormon Tabernacte Choir 


92, The Bonnie Blue 
Flag, Battle Cry of 
Freedom, Dixie, etc. 


GAMANDY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
THE MORMON TASERKACLE 
CHOIR 

FARRELL $ 
UPTON %S 
CUNKIMGHAM S >= 
WARFIELD 


LERNER & LOEWE 


Camelot 


RICHAR' 
40! 


53. ‘Most lavish and 
beautiful musical, a 
triumph"—Kilgallen 


93-94, Two-Record Set (Counts as Two 
Selections.) The Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir; Ormandy, The Philadelphia Orch. 


Wellington's Victory 


BEETHOVEN | 


ANTAL DORATI 
London Symphony Orch 
plus Cannons & Muskets 


LOVING PRESENCE SOUND SERIES 


108. "This makes all 
previous recordings 
sound mild" High Fid, 


GOLDEN VIBES 
LIONEL HAMPTON 


with reeds and rhythm 


eee COLUMBIA | 


79. Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, My Fun- 
ny Valentine, 10 more 


Portrait Of My Love 
STEVE LAWRENCE 
oe Ochestra 


«, Conductes 
by 
DOW COSTA 


18. Don’t Blame Me, 
More Than You Know, 
For You, 12 in all 


Kiddio - The Same One 
Endlessly- 9 More 


13. Also: So Close, 


Hurtin’ Inside, So 
Many Ways, etc. 


THE FABULOUS 
JOHNNY. 
CASH 


[couumsta] b) 


ONT TAKE YOUR GUNS TO TOWN 
RUN SOFTLY, BLUE RIVER 
PLUS 10 OTHERS 


69. Also: One More 
Ride, | Still Miss 
Someone, etc. 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


conducts 


VICTOR 
HERBERT 


64. ‘A complete joy 
«+. new-minted fresh- 
ness” — High Fidel. 


FRANKIE 
LAINE 
HELL BENT 


JHE APARTMENT 
plus 13 more 


62. Also: Some Like 
It Hot, Magnificent 
Seven, Smile, etc. 


59. “Hilarious .. ."" 
—L. A. Examiner, Not 
available in stereo 


FINLANDIA 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA - 
MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 
plua ~Valse Triste - 
Swedish Rhapsody « 
Peer Gynt Suite No.1 


102. ‘Electrifying 
performance... over- 
whelming"-HiFi Rev. 


34. Siboney, Perti- 
dia, Jungle Concer- 
to, Poinciana, ete. 


FOR LEATHER 


High Noon 

Wild Goose 

j Male Train 
$ more 


PARHATMONIC 
iting SH 


111."‘Their finest... 
bothperformance and 
recording’’—HighFid. 


24. Also: Rawhide, 
Wanted Man, The 
3:10 toa Yuma, etc. 


Afro Percussion 
ai Olatun]l 


86. “It swings, it's 
full of excitement” 
—Downbeat Magazine 


84. Here's jazz at 
its best. Limehouse 
Blues, Wabash, etc. 


@ “‘Columbia,"* @, ‘'Epic,"" @ Marcas Reg. © Columbia Record Club, Inc., 1962 1f 
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[Continued from page 14] 
journalism is not my cup of tea. I don’t 
like to think that anybody’s literary 
tastes run in that direction, But one 
day I had a call from another lawyer, 
a friend of mine, who urged me to 
represent Confidential in a case brought 
on by the Post Office Department. The 
previous afternoon, the postmaster gen- 
eral had issued an arbitrary order bar- 
ring the magazine from the mails with- 
out a hearing. 

“This excited my imagination, It 
seemed to me that if Arthur Summer- 
field, the postmaster general, could bar 
Confidential without a hearing, he could 
just as easily bar another publication 
the next month, and still anether the 
following month. I didn’t think that he 
was qualified to act as America’s literary 
dietician, Not because it happened to 
be Mr. Summerfield; it would be a sad 
day for all of us if one man had that 
power. The court, in striking down his 
action, recognized that the arbitrary ex- 
clusion of a publication from the mails 
without a hearing posed an infinitely 
greater threat to this country than did 
the circulation of the scandal which the 
magazine featured.” 

In the case of the coterie of gamblers, 
Williams got one of the most important 
decisions handed down by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in recent years. ‘he 
gamblers were Meyer “Nutsy” Schwartz, 
Julius Silverman, and Robert L. Martin, 
who plied their trade—a $40,000 a day 
baseball and horse-race betting parlor— 
in a row house at 408 21st Suwreet, N.W. 
in Washington, D.C. In June, 1960, the 
police moyed into the house next door 
and drove a spike into the common wall 
between the gamblers’ abode and their 
stake-out headquarters. The spike was 
the business end of an electronic listen- 
ing deyice, Its tip touched a duct which 
ran through the gamblers’ house, thus 
converting the entire heating system into 
one vast microphone. ‘The police leisurely 
recorded dozens of conversations as 
evidence that gambling was going on 
next door, and Schwartz, Silverman and 
Martin were arrested and given prison 
terms of from 20 months to 5 years plus 
$1,000 fines, 


I was then that Williams got into the 
case. He thundered to the Supreme Court 
that such police eavesdropping, “more 
subtle and more scientifically advanced 
than wiretapping,” violates the Con- 
stitution’s protection against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. What's the 
difference between this, he asked, and 
police crashing into houses in the middle 
of the night without search warrants? 
‘The Supreme Court agreed, and threw 
out the conviction. 

These cases have become classics and 
have helped make the Law, under which 
we all live. Occasionally, however, 
Williams has given fodder to his enemies 
by employing his brilliance in less 
glorious causes and by the use of tactics 
which have been called tricky—and 
worse. Typical was the 1957 case of the 
United States vs. James Hoffa, in which 
the labor leader was accused of passing 
$2,000 in bribe money to a McClellan 
Committee agent named John Cheasty. 
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The money was marked, the FBI had 
photographed the entire transaction, and 
Hofla’s goose appeared to be well-bar- 
becued. Not even Williams’ best friends 
could believe that he could get Hoffa off 
this time. 

But then an interesting sequence of 
events took place. First, Williams ma- 
neuvered to get a jury that was pre- 
dominantly Negro—8 to 4, Then, in his 
cross-examination of Cheasty, Williams 
somewhat irrelevently referred to the 
agent's previous employment “by the 
City of Tallahassee, Florida, to inves- 
tigate the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People.” This 
allegation was not true and Cheasty was 
allowed to explain that he was in ‘Tal- 
Jahassee as a completely neutral inyes- 
tigator and arbitrator of a Negro bus 
boycott there. Next, the Baltimore Afro- 
American, a Negro newspaper circulated 
in Washington, printed charges that the 
Hofla case was a plot to silence one of 
the Negro’s best friends, and Judge 
Burnita Matthews had to order the jury 
isolated, But they weren't isolated 
sufficiently. Joe Louis, the former heayy- 
weight boxing champion of the world 
and a hero to all Negroes, dropped into 
the courtroom “to see how my good 
friend Jimmy Hoffa is doing.” 

To this day, Williams denies any con- 
nection with the Afro-American charges 
or the Joe Louis appearance, but they 
undoubtedly were vital in the ultimate 
disposition of the case. Perhaps equally 
vital was Williams’ unchallenged skill 
at spotting an opening in his opponent's 
defense and exploiting it. He got Cheasty 
to change his story in two details and 
in a seemingly innocent exchange in- 
duced Cheasty to admit that in a tele- 
phone conversation with his wife, she 
wanted to know if he “had taken up 
drinking again,’ 

In his summation, Williams prowled 
the boards in front of the jury box like 
a Shakespearean actor, and as he waggled 
a long finger he declaimed, ‘“Vhe Ninth 
Commandment in the Bible is “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.’ From this 
man’s lips, we learn that he lies. From 
this man’s lips, we learn that he deceives. 
From this man’s lips, we learn that he 
falsifies . . . .”” The jury was out for 
three hours and 45 minutes and when 
they returned they brought in a verdict 
of acquittal for Hoffa, 

This 1957 Hoffa case did more than 
anything to cement Williams’ reputation 
for legal hocus-pocus, It also temporarily 
ended a long friendship between Wil- 
liams and Robert Kennedy, now the 
attorney general, Kennedy had said that 
if he lost the case, “he'd jump off the 
Capitol dome.” When Hoffa was ac- 
quitted, Williams offered to provide him 
with a parachute. The feud was not 
patched up until early this year when 
Jacqueline Kennedy and Williams’ wife 
were having babies at the same time in 
the same hospital—and the expectant 
father and uncle found themselves pac- 
ing the floor in the same corridor. 

All in all, Williams’ courtroom batting 
average is about .700, which makes him 
a sort of super Babe Ruth in the league 
in which he plays. He has had some 


notable failures, however, among them 
his defenses of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (who, despite Williams’ min- 
istrations, was censured by the U.S. Sen- 
ate) and Sherman Adams’ benefactor, 
industrialist Bernard Goldfine (whom 
Williams could not save from a stiff fine 
and a jail sentence for income tax fraud, 
even though he won a temporary yictory 
for his client with a plea of insanity) . 

‘To the Negroes of America, Williams 
ranks with Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Abraham Lincoln as a hero of the 
first magnitude. Not only did he come to 
the rescue of their idols, James Hofla 
and Adam Clayton Powell Jr., but he 
also led the fight to get Negro lawyers 
admitted to the Washington, D.C. bar. 

By the same token, he is anathema to 
the segregationists of the South. He 
struck terror into their hearts recently 
by getting up before a meeting in Harlem 
and advising American Negroes to boy- 
cott any white establishment that prac- 
tices discrimination. 

Williams calls this “economic integra- 
tion.” He says, “How long do you think 
a professional football team, say, would 
refuse to hire Negro players if millions 
of Negroes suddenly stopped buying the 
cigarettes or the beer of the sponsor of 
the telecasts of the team's games?” ‘The 
controversy over that radical proposal 
has not died down yet, 


Winiams is used to controversy. When 
he was a boy in Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he was born 41] years ago, his Irish- 
Welsh-Catholic parents waged constant 
intra-familiar warfare about the future 
of their only son. “My mother was a 
precinct worker in politics for John 
Bailey, who now is the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, and she had all kinds 
of ambitious plans for me,” Williams says. 
“She wanted me to go to college and 
make something of myself, My father, on 
the other hand, is the easy-going type. 
Until the day he retired, he worked as 
a floor-walker at the Brown-Thomson 
department store. When I was a boy, he 
would have been just as happy if I left 
school and went to work driving a truck, 
which I did during summer vacations. 
Mother won out.” 

Williams’ parents were too poor to 
send him to college when he graduated 
from Hartford's Bulkeley High School 
with brilliant grades, the presidency of 
the Student Council, the editorship. of 
the school paper, and other honors. ‘The 
vice-principal of the high school, how- 
ever, had seen an unusual spark in the 
lanky, 6-foot-l-inch youth and she helped 
him get a scholarship at Holy Cross 
College, a Jesuit institution. Out of 
gratitude, young Williams gave up his 
baseball and track ambitions and settled 
down to four years of concentrated study. 
He graduated swmma cum laude and with 
an undefeated record as the star of the 
Holy Cross debating team. 

It was the same at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School in Washington, where 
he went after Holy Cross. With still a 
year to go at Georgetown, he was recom- 
mended to the old-line Washington law 
firm of Hogan and Hartson by the dean, 
when the firm asked for a graduate 
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Entrust your warmest greeting to this great whisky of 
Canada. Imported V.O. remains, as always, the Canadian 
whisky that is light in character, brilliant in taste. Known 
by the company it keeps. Seagram’s Imported V. O. 
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apprentice. Within two years, he was 
in court nearly every day handling most 
of the firm’s accident and negligence 
cases and he had married the boss’ grand- 
daughter, a pretty young Wellesley 
graduate named Dorothy Adair Guider. 

Ninety-nine youths out of a hundred 
would have stayed on with Hogan and 
Hartson and would eventually have be- 
come the senior partner. But not Wil- 
liams. ‘I’m bored,” he told them. “After 
all, there are just so many ways you can 
get hit in the behind by a bus.” So he 
opened up a one-man office in We ishing- 
ton and struck out on his own. 

He defended a Negro janitor who was 
charged with robbing and murdering a 
72-year-old white woman; an assistant 
U.S. postmaster general who was accused 
of defrauding stamp collectors; and a 
State Department official involved in a 
torrid alienation of affections suit—all 
with some degree of success. In 1953, he 
got his first big case—a libel action against 
columnist Drew Pearson brought by a 
former assistant attorney general named 
Norman Littell. He won a $50,000 judg- 
ment by producing some secret govern- 
ment documents in court. When two 
grim FBI agents subsequently called on 
Williams to ascertain where he had 
gotten such classified information, he was 
able to reply jauntily, “From Harry 
Truman.” This was absolutely true. Tru- 
man hated Pearson. 

More and more alter that, Williams 
was drawn to the cases involving viola- 
tions of citizens’ civil liberties. He repre- 
sented two Hollywood writers, Robert 
Rossen and Sidney Buchman, because he 
felt they had been unjustly dealt with 
by the ‘Frouse Un-American Activities 
Committee; he went to the other political 
pole by defending Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy because he felt he was being un- 
jusuy dealt with by the Senate censure 
proceedings. Then came Costello, Dave 
Beck, Hoffa, Aldo Icardi, Adam Clayton 
Powell, Bernard Goldfine, and all the 
rest. 


Pethaps his most unusual case came 
in November 1960, when he got a call 
from a New York lawyer representing the 
Soviet Government, asking him to defend 
a Russian UN official named Igor 
Yakoyelevich Melekh, who had been 
arrested by the FBI (along with German- 
born illustrator Willie Hirsch) for buy- 
ing aerial maps and industrial informa- 
tion about the Chicago area from a care- 
fully planted FBI agent. From the very 
beginning, Williams made it clear—as 
he does with all clients—that he would 
only defend Melekh if he had complete 
control of the case. The calls went back 
and forth to the Kremlin, which finally 
acceded—probably the first time in his- 
tory that the Soviet government en- 
trusted a matter of state to an American 
Catholic who is a registered Republican. 

On March 24, 1961, the case against 
Melekh suddenly and mysteriously col- 
lapsed. Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy went before Federal Judge Edwin 
A. Robson in C hicago and requested that 
the charges against Melekh be dismissed, 
provided the Russian departed our shores 
for the Soviet Union inside of three 
wecks. Kennedy told the court he had 
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taken this action “in the belief that it 
would best serve the national and foreign 
policy interests of the United States.” 

For several days preceding this star- 
tling event, Williams and Kennedy had 
conferred in around-the-clock sessions. 
Insiders say that Williams proposed sub- 
mitting the case to the World Court—be- 
cause of its UN complications—but that 
J. Edgar Hoover vetoed the idea. Other 
insiders report that certain electronic 
eavesdropping devices had been used and 
the Supreme Court had just ruled them 
to be illegal in Williams’ Silverman case. 
In any event, there was considerable spec- 
ulation in the newspapers, one of which, 
the New York Times, wrote, on April 22, 
1961, “The evidence was not as tight as 
the Justice Department would have liked. 
Agents of the FBI, it was said, had left 
some loose ends that the defense attor- 
ney, Edward Bennett Williams, a na- 
tionally known trial lawyer, might be 
expected to seize upon.” 

Today, Edward Bennett Williams, 
nationally known trial lawyer, presides 
over a firm bearing his name which oc- 
cupies the entire top floor of a Washing- 
ton office building. He has ten attorneys 
working for him. He lives in a magnifi- 
cent $135,000 glass-walled home in the 
Washington suburbs and he has just 
bought a beach house on Nantucket Is- 
land where he can while away his sum- 
mers. He also has a luxury apartment on 
New York’s fashionable East Side. 

With all this, Williams nearly gave 
up the law a couple of years ago. His wife 
died in 1959, after recurrent attacks of 
asthma and pneumonia. She was only 34 
years old. For six months, Williams 
nearly went out of his mind with grief 
and with trying to take care of his three 
children while, at the same time, running 
his law firm. Finally he decided that his 
family came first. He told me, “I couldn't 
go on and do justice to the kids.” In pre- 
paring to wind up his affairs at his office, 
he found himself working with one of 
his assistants, a charming ycung female 
lawyer named Agnes Neill. Gradually, he 
gave up his retirement ideas and he and 
Miss Neill were married in Mat 1960. 
Instead, she retired from the law, and 
has since increased the total of three 
children to four, 

When he’s not working on a case or 
relaxing with his family, Williams is a 
bon vivant and a_man-about-town. 
Among his close friends are Joe DiMag- 
gio, Sugar Ray Robinson, John Daly, 
Burt Lancaster, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, and Senator Stuart Symington—and 
it is not unusual for him to fly 3,000 miles 
just to see a championship fight or a 
baseball game with one of them. He is 
a great sports fan and hero-worshipper 
of athletes. He was a key man in a group 
that tried to obtain the franchise for the 
new Washington Senators, and he once 
acted briefly as Sugar Ray Robinson's 
business adviser (a role which has puz- 
zled many observers since the wily Rob- 
inson needs a business adviser the way 
Elizabeth Taylor needs a new face) . 

But most of Williams’ spare time— 
what there is of it—is devoted to a one- 
man crusade which he calls The Society 
for the Preservation of Criminal Law- 
yers. Though he is the latest in a long 


line of brilliant practitioners in this field, 
which included William (The Great 
Mouthpiece) Fallon, Earl Rogers and 
Clarence Darrow, he feels that he is one 
of the last of a dying breed. “Young at- 
torneys,”’ he says, “don't want to practice 
criminal law these days and there is a 
tremendous shortage of them throughout 
the United States, We are almost in a 
state of bankruptcy. Whereas 20 years 
ago there were perhaps 25 top men 
in New York, Chicago and on the West 
Coast alone, today you can count them on 
the fingers of one hand.” So Williams 
journeys to law schools and bar associa- 
tions throughout the country trying to 
convince young lawyers and students to 
concern themselves with human rights 
instead of property rights. 


Says Williams: “You look at the curric- 
ula of the top law schools and you find 
that they are steeped in such courses as 
Real Property, Taxes, Estates, and Torts, 
all of which are required subjects. You 
generally find that Criminal Law and 
Constitutional Law are elective courses 
which very few students take. It’s part of 
a sickness of our times. Something has 
happened to our society where we are 
more concerned with money than with 
the basic freedoms of democracy, so that 
the best brains among our young lawyers 
all aspire to be in a Wall Street firm rep- 
resenting financial interests.” (When 
Williams is confronted with the fact that 
he makes a lot of money as a top criminal 
lawyer, he insists he could make much 
more if he handled the money problems 
of big business.) 

“A second aspect of criminal law which 
is forbidding to young lawyers is the work 
involved, On a tax matter, for example, 
the drudgery can be sloughed off onto an 
assistant, and the client never knows the 
difference, In a criminal matter, you've 
got to prepare the case with the client 
and appear personally in court. Also, 
with the advent of the good guys 
and the bad guys on TV, it has some- 
how become disreputable to represent a 
defendant in a criminal case. People 
think I’m a crook because I represent 
Frank Costello—but nobody vilifies Cos- 
tello’s doctor or priest for ministering to 
him. It was different in the old days of 
the Clarence Darrows. We, as a nation 
and as individuals, loyed freedom then. 
I’m afraid that the fires that once burned 
for freedom in the hearts of American 
youth have been very carefully banked.” 

And so, unless Williams’ crusade suc- 
ceeds in converting new young lawyers, 
his eventual passing from the scene might 
mark the end of an era for America. Like 
him or not, it will be a sad day for the 
United States if Williams becomes the 
last of his breed—feared and hated in 
some quarters, admired and loved in oth- 
ers, colorful, tricky, sometimes dirty, 
sometimes ingenious, always riding off 
to the rescue of some villain in distress, 
always warring with the police over the 
basic rights of his clients no matter how 
obnoxious they are, always reminding the 
Department of Justice of the inscription 
on its building: ‘““The United States wins 
its case whenever justice is done one of 
its citizens in the courts.” 

—Bill Davidson 


ABOVE: 1962 TEMPEST COUPE, ALSO AVAILABLE: SEDAN, SAFARI STATION WAGON, CONVERTIBLE, SPORTS COUPE, LEMANS CONVERTIBLE AND LEMANS COUPE 


New Tempest runs up just about everything but the cost of driving! 


Big hills are clear sailing for a Tempest. The front automatic transmission (extracost) orafloor mounted 
engine/rear transmission gives it biting traction. The stick shift (standard). For real kicks try the optional 
fired-up, 4-cylinder engine turns out G6, jmBpING FAST AT 166 horsepower engine and 4-speed 
a big choice of horsepowers: 110, 115, eA Za (083 gearbox combination. That 4-cylinder 
120 0r 140. The citizen who wants more ee, akvates ee engine pays off on every gas stop 


can paya bit extra and get a 166 h.p., whitewall tires, reimbursement for Federal Excise Tax and sug- and tune-u Pp, too. Try it yourself. 


gested dealer delivery and handling charge). Heater standard. 


2 H i Other accessories and optional equipment, transportation charges, 
4 barrel carburetor job. There Ss an state and local taxes extra. SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED PONTIAC DEALER 


Drive America’s only front engine/rear transmission car... j¢’s balanced like none of the others! <i 
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A brilliant gift. In every way. The nation’s most respected whiskey. A 
classic, diamond cut decanter. Encased in glittering foil. This is 7 Crown. 
[t speaks for itself..and you...so brilliantly. Give Seagram's and be Sure 
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; rhe experts said that John Keely’s claim to have discovered aS 
“at new force” was a lot of hot air. 
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7 ee Ghealy ‘Lovet one € ierisp POcloiies day in 1874 ean 1 
* John Ernest Worrell Keely yanked open his front door 
ip ; toa ‘group of well-heeled visitors. Keely, a bear-like 
47-year-old ex-carnival pitchman with bushy black hair, 
— mustache and mutton-chop whiskers, was palming 
‘himself off as an inventor, His pitch was that, after 
‘ years: of trial and error, hope and despair, he had 
-made a_break- -through in the field of perpetual 
m otion—a force that would, by making steam and 


icity obsolete, yield untold millions. 
' a had lured the visitors—three bie New 
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The New York financiers may have been ready to laugh 
when Keely sat down to play, but when he set the machine 
in motion with his mouth organ, they were convinced. 


THE 


Penn's sleepy burg to give them a demonstration of the 
impossible and get them to finance further research. He 
was, in the next quarter of a century, to reap a couple of 
fortunes by the unique trick of demonstrating some- 
thing that was non-existent. At one stage of the dodge, 
Keely, by way of a build-up to unload perpetual- 
motion stock on the public of two continents, 
even sucked Secretary of War Robert Lincoln 
into the scheme. 
Leading the way to the second floor of a 
rented brick house on North 20th Street, 
Keely ushered the visitors into a square room. 
“Well, gentlemen,” he said, his voice con- 
fident and full of hormones, as he nodded 
to a three-legged table in dead center, 
“there it is!” 
The table surface was covered by a heap 
of copper tubing, assorted brass cylinders, 
thick wires and brass rods. Smack in the mid- 
dle, in a thick casing, was an axle that stuck up 
out of the three-inch thickness of the table top. Fas- 
tened to the top of the axle was a small, spoked iron 
wheel, its horizontal bottom a couple of inches above 
the mishmash of hardware. 
There was just one other item in the room—a chair 
against one wall over in a corner, ‘Stand back,” said 
Keely, waving the visitors to an opposite wall as he 
dropped into the chair and pulled a mouth organ from 
his pocket. Putting the music sandwich to his lips, he 
blew a sweet chord. Instantly, the iron wheel—nobody 
within arm’s reach of it—began to turn. 
A minute or so later, while the visitors were stand- 
ing there bug-eyed, that wheel was still turning. “You 
are, gentlemen,” said John, with the air of Newton 
announcing the discovery of gravity, “looking at per- 
petual motion.” 
At first blush, it would hardly seem that a con man 
would have had the unadulterated gall to make a 
pitch for sucker money, especially from prospects who 
had come out on top in life’s little struggle, with a per- 
petual-motion dodge. When, though, we turn back the 
clock and contemplate the intellectual climate of al- 
most a century ago, the swindle becomes understand- 
able. Those were the days when the men in the labora- 
tories were coming upon one startling discovery after 
another, and when rich and daring men were prone to 
gamble bundles of goldbacks that more wonders would 
come to pass. 
Keely had barged onto stage center not long after 
Morse had hit upon a way to send messages by wire 
across the country with the speed of lightning, and 
not long before Marconi was to loft them through the 
air. In a few years Roentgen [Continued on page 81] 
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ur hunting began with wild 
boars that bounded out of the 
dark pine forest in 15-foot leaps, 
driving for cover like the tusker 
above. At right, host Prince 
Bernhard proves his shooting 
skill by hitting the first wild boar of the 
day. In all, we bagged six boars and fow 
deer in a day of hunting that started off 
with a breakfast (below right) surrounded 
by trophies of earlier royal hunts and made 
lively with talk of hunts all over the world. 
There was a second prince, acount and a 
duke among the 14 hunters. At left below, 
the talk again is of hunting. The prince, 
left, describes his kill to American guest 
W. H. Fawcett Jr., at right, and one of the 
European members of ow party. 
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Sixth of a series 


TRUE HUNTS WITH FAMOUS MEN 
H.R.H. BERNHARD, 
Prince of the Netherlands 


With a modern prince as our guide, 
we shot boar, deer and birds in the style of kings of old 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wf As our car swung through the great, cast-iron gates of Het-Loo Palace near Amsterdam, the 
uniformed guards at the sentry boxes came to smart attention. It was still an hour before dawn 
and the palace—a huge, white, rambling building dark except for a single light burning over 
the entrance—was barely visible through the mist rising from the melting snow. It was a sight 
both eerie and intriguing. 

We were three Americans—W. H. Fawcett Jr., a Connecticut sportsman, Bob Halmi, a photog- 
rapher, and myself—invited to the Netherlands to take part in a royal hunt in the great 40,000- 
acre forest near Utrecht. 

Our host was Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, probably Europe’s best-known royal 
sportsman. Other guests on the hunt would be His Royal Highness the Count of Barcelona 


By DANIEL P. MANNIX 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY ROBERT HALMI 
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and Prince Juan Carlos, both of the royal house of 
Spain, plus a number of other high-ranking dignitaries. 
Here was hunting on a grand scale. The game 


would include wild boars, roe deer, fallow deer and 
red deer. There would be a dozen game rangers and 
over 50 beaters. Except that we were using firearms, 
it would be like something out of the Middle Ages. 
5 ; Frankly, | was nervous. I’d never been on a hunt 
Traditional ceremonies are observed—here the royal forest- like this before me ay life. I was about equally con: 
ers sound their horns to signal the beginning of the hunt. cerned over making some error in protocol and not 
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being able to hold up my end on the hunting field. 

Our car stopped at the foot of a long flight of stone 
steps that led up to the palace. We stepped out into 
the cold, damp night air and started to climb. A foot- 
man met us at the lighted entranceway and conducted 
us through a few acres of corridors to the breakfast 
room. Although the room was on a fairly large scale, 
it looked cozy. A fire was burning at one end under 
an enormous tapestry depicting the Dutch explora- 
tions in the South A table down the 
middle of the room, set for 14 people. 

We were the first to arrive but almost at once Col. 


-acific. ran 


itting flying targets this time, the second 
day of shooting began with wild duck, 
followed by avariety of game birds, with 
pheasants predominating. All of the 
birds were driven—like the big game the 
day before. All of them were lightning 
fast. Even as a non-shooting observer, I had trouble 
keeping wp with the action. The prince again set 
the pace. After sharpshooting two out of five ducks 
with a .22 rifle, he continued, equally effective, with 
shotguns. In the photo at the left, the prince shoots 
for pheasant, while J sit at the right. At the prince’s 
elbow is his loader, reloading the gunner’s second 
shotgun as rapidly as his first is fired, keeping pace 
with the driven game. Birds dropped all around, 
some where retrievers got them, some—as in the 
photo above—where the hunters retrieved them 
themselves. Pictured at the right is a special wagon 
for collecting the game—our day’s bag was 264 birds. 


C. C. Geertsema, the prince’s aide-de-camp, came in. 
The colonel is a slight man, quiet and self-effacing, 
who has the enormous job of coordinating the prince’s 
activities and making sure everything runs smoothly. 

“Sit down, sit down!” said the colonel when he 
saw us standing about rather helplessly. “Don’t wait 
for the others.” 

The footmen were serving hot coffee, fried eggs, 
toast and thick slices of ham, and Colonel Geertsema 
had taken a seat beside us, when the door opened and 
a slender, quick-moving man in his late forties entered 


the room. Colonel Geertsema [Continued on page 73] 
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BULLETS 
FOR HIS. 
‘BUDDIES 


The transport had U.S. Air Force markings. 

Yet the Mustang pilot saw it heading into a Jap field. 
Somehow, if there were Americans aboard, 

he had to save them 


By KENN C. RUST nushaeee by ROBERT McCALL 


™ It began on the morning of Febru- 


ary 10, 1945, at Mangaldan Airdome 


on Luzon Island in the Philippines. 


Capt. Louis E. Curdes and three other 
pilots of the 3rd Air Commando 
Group met with the intelligence ofl- 


cer in the small, thatched operations 


room. He had a mission for them, a 
fighter reconnaissance sweep for four 
planes to the island of Formosa. 
Curdes was a brown haired veteran 
of 25 with bright, hazel eyes and a 
gentle smile. He was the kind of pilot 
other pilots like, he knew his job and 
he was sympathetic to their problems. 
He was also a man to whom leader- 
ship came easily. Yet, on the mission 
which lay just ahead his ability to 


= 


make [Continued on page 63 | 
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Skin diving offered no new thrills for this present-day Captain Nemo— 
so he designed his own Nautilus and went in search of new raptures in the depths 


By HERB SHANNON 


The builder’s partner checks the outside controls of the underwater vessel as it cruises beneath the sea. 


CALIFORNIA 
here hadn't been a crowd like it in years on the Redondo Beach pier. Spectators thronged on the rickety 
landing with total indifference to the swaying pilings. All eyes were on the unidentified object being 

launched from the boat hoist on October 22, 1960. 

Even for southern California it was something—an amazing aggregation of welded steel tanks, boiler- 
plate, pipes, tubing, rods, plumbing fixtures and assorted nuts and bolts. Painted bright yellow and crim- 
son, it measured barely 10 feet from snub nose to the propeller in its tail. 

The improbable craft sported an observation turret with four heavily bolted portholes above the main 
chamber and two compartments of diminishing size behind. With several externally mounted cylinders and 
a maze of copper tubing draped along its abbreviated frame, it had all the earmarks of a space satellite. 

The only other thing it could possibly have been was a submarine. And that is exactly what the lanky 
individual on the float below, wearing a leather jacket and a worried expression, fervently hoped it was. 

To Ed Armstrong, an aircraft industry machinist from the nearby suburb of Torrance, just south of Los 
Angeles, the weird little vessel represented more than a year of study, six months of intensive work and 
either the fulfillment of a dream or the wreckage of his hopes. 

It was designed to do everything a submarine is supposed to do except fire a torpedo. It was equipped 
with a dry pressure-chamber, fully operating ballast-tank system, oxygen supply, and power to move about 
on its own. With internal fittings, it weighed 1,800 pounds, and as near as Armstrong could figure, had 
cost just about a dollar a pound. 

Helping Ed with the launching was Doug Privitt, his diminutive but wiry partner. While Armstrong su- 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY MART TOGGWEILER 


< Inventor Ed Armstrong stares out through a thick porthole of his weird craft before rising to the surface. 
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The submarine got its start in this garage. Here 
Armstrong and Privitt are working on a later, two- 
man version of the sturdy litthe monster of the deep. 


pervised proceedings, Privitt loaded skin-diving equip- 
ment and a small outboard motor onto a rented skifl 
at the other end of the pier. 

Armstrong had a bad moment when the sub was 
lowered into the harbor. The hoist cables remained 
taut as bowstrings until water lapped at the portholes. 
But then the sub bobbed up, and Ed was pleased to 
note that the water line came a good two inches below 
the collar of the turret, almost exactly where he had 
hopefully calculated. 

He stepped aboard gingerly, and with one foot on 
the nose and the other on one of the ballast tanks 
along its sides, ied rocking the tiny craft, It resisted, 
remaining almost level. The 700-pound lead keel in 
the bottom of the pressure cabin had been an ex- 
tremely good guess. 

Armstrong lowered himself into the sub, settling 
into the bucket seat directly under the turret. Leaving 
the hatch open, he switched on the electric motor 
rheostat at his side and pushed the hydraulic joystick 
control between his knees all the way to the right. The 
rudder responded and the sub came smartly about, 
shooting up a little rooster tail from the propellor as it 
moved away from the pier at about two knots. 

Privitt maneuvered the skiff alongside. Ed cut the 
motor and stood up, grinning hugely out of the hatch 
as the sub sedately rode the waves. He looked back at 
the rubberneck crowd on the pier. 

“Let's take it out to the breakwater,” he said, “I'd 
like a little privacy the first time, just in case.” 

Privitt passed a line and towed the sub across King 


Armstrong pilots the craft back toward the scene of 
his first successful deep dive, a mile out to sea. He 
went down 600 feet—and almost didn’t make it back up. 


harbor to save the batteries. When they reached the shelter 
of the breakwater rocks, they were in 50 feet of water. 

“Well, here goes,” said Armstrong. “Don’t forget the 
signals.” 

For the initial dive they had agreed to maintain com- 
munication by means of a rapping code. Armstrong was to 
tap the hull three times every minute or so as long as all 
was going well. Listening in the tender with a set of ear- 
phones connected to a waterproof tin-can microphone he 
had devised, Privitt would reply by banging on a length 
of pipe dangling over the side. If the signals from the sub 
halted, Privitt was to slip into skin-diving gear and go 
down for a visual inspection. In the event of an emergency 
he would attach a line and try to haul the sub up. 

Ed folded himself into the bucket seat, amid a profusion 
of gauges, valves, and levers, and closed the hatch. With 
a wrench he cinched down the four bolts locking the cover. 
Then he tripped the levers opening the ballast-tank vents. 
A bubbling noise reverberated in the chamber as the sub 
obediently began to settle. Still holding the wrench, Ed 
rapped the side of the chamber three times. The answer 
came loud and clear. It sounded as though Privitt were 
pounding directly on the hull. 

For fleeting moments, Ed had a vision of how the maiden 
voyage should have gone. Green water appeared outside the 
portholes as the turret submerged. The surface receded 
from the circular overhead port, and a trail of bubbles 
appeared to mark the steady descent. Except that the sub 
was sinking tail first, everything [Continued on page 76) 


Aqua-Sub is launched as onlookers gawk. Boatmen 
and skin divers have become used to its presence 
in local waters now—like another playful porpoise. 
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nce in a while there comes to 
every man a day when he wishes 
he could chuck it all. You know 
how those days are. Man’s bur- 

den is heavy in this modern industrial 

society. The endless and sometimes 

flicting demands of job and family 

the strength, drain the spirit. Usually 

you manage to carry the weight with- 

out too much trouble. But then 

comes a day when it seems too 

much. Your boss piles on the 

work. You stagger home. Your 

wife sulks because you're late 

for dinner, complains that 

you don’t take her out enough 

and demands to know when 

you’re going to fix that leaky 

faucet in the bathroom. Seek- 

ing solace, you reach for your 

orite pipe. But the kids 
have been using it to blow 
soap bubbles. 

You feel like a grasshopper 
caught in the lawnmower of 
destiny. You wonder: how the 
hell did I ever get into thi 

Then, maybe, you begin to 
dream a little. Briefly, the thought 
flashes through your head that it 
would be pleasant to escape, to go 
to some far place where nobody 
will ever find you. You think of a 
lake in the north woods where you 
went fishing one time. Or you re- 
member the peaceful little French 
village where you were billeted dur- 
ing the war. Or you imagine | 
a tropical island. You think: Vl 
disappear, and the hell with every- 
thing. Then, sadly, you dismiss the 
whole idea as ridiculous, and the 
dream fades. 

3ut hold on there, old friend. Don’t 
let that dream wither. As any psy- 
chiatrist will tell you, daydreaming 
is a good safety valve. So stack up 
your feet over there by the fire- 
place and gaze awhile into the 
embers. Though your dream may 
never become a reality, it can 
at least be given some substance. 

It can be beefed up by relating 
{Continued on page 93] 
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Ever dream of disappearing ? 

Taking off to a tropical isle alone? 

Starting a new life where no one will ever find you? 
It can be done — 50,000 men do it every year. 


By MAX GUNTHER 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR TRUE BY LESTER KRAUSS 
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Nicolai Skoblin had been an of- 
ficer in the Czar’s armies, later 
fought the Communists. Now, up 
to his neck in a triple intrigue, he 
tipped off the Nazis to a possible 
Red Army revolt against Stalin. 
But where did he get his story? 


Marshal Tukhacheysky was head 
of the Red Army—and the most 
brilliant military man the Soyiets 
had produced. He had given Rus- 
sia a first-class fighting force. The 
Nazis figured to make Stalin turn 
on him. Was he really a traitor? 


in the intrigue-filled annals of international espionage. 


I" the time of Adolf Hitler no single cry struck such 
dread into the hearts of millions as “Gestapo!” But the 
Secret State Police of the Third Reich was merely one 
department of a far more ominous organization known as 
the Security Service, whose province was terror, subyersion 
and military intelligence on a global scale. The head of 
the Security Service, called SD by the Nazis, was Rein- 
hard Heydrich. 

This was the man who would one day become notorious 
as “Heydrich the Hangman”; and when Czech patriots 
finally assassinated him in Prague, the Germans horrified 
the civilized world by wiping out the entire town of Lidice 
in revenge. But at the time of the great Red Army purge, 
in 1937, his name was still unknown outside of Germany. 

Heydrich was the perfect exemplar of a type which 
totalitarian systems invariably bring to the top—the edu- 
cated brute. His long, delicate fingers were equally adapt- 
able to playing chamber music on the violin and signing 
orders for the torture and death of anyone who got in 
his way. He had the polish of the ‘Teutonic aristocrat, but 
his blond handsomeness was marred by a Mongolian slant 
around the eyes and a certain animal craftiness which re- 
pelled even his closest associates. His abnormally acute 
intelligence was coupled to absolute ruthlessness. No less 

a specialist in brutality than 
his own chief, Heinrich 
Himmler, called him “the man 
with the iron heart.” 
Reinhard Heydrich joined 
the Nazis before Hitler came 
to power. He was involved in 
a sex scandal at the time, but 
this rather recommended him 
to the party than otherwise. 
He had been a lieutenant in 
the German Navy, and was 
having an affair with the 
daughter of a prominent naval architect. In due course he 
got the girl pregnant, and she naturally believed he would 
marry her. So did her family. So did the Naval court of 
honor when he was summoned before it. 

Heydrich haughtily refused to do anything of the sort. 

“I couldn’t consider marrying a girl who gave hersell 
to a man she wasn’t married to,” he told the court. “Such 
a girl is unfit to be an officer's wife!” 

This curious way of looking at the situation struck the 
court of honor as caddish, so Lieutenant Heydrich was 
dishonorably discharged. But it wasn’t long before the 
same Heydrich, as a general in Hitler's ¢lite SS Corps, was 
wielding infinitely more power in Germany than all the 
admirals who had dismissed him. 

He gravitated at once to the sphere politely called “in- 
telligence.” For Reinhard Heydrich the decisive thing in 
life was to know all there was to know about everyone who 
might either help or hinder him. He compiled private 
dossiers on the intimate lives and the secret crimes of every 
key man in the Nazi hierarchy, including Himmler and 
even Hitler himself. And as head of the SD, he also kept 
updated files on the diplomats and agents of all foreign 
countries. 

This kind of knowledge meant power. In his consuming 
quest for more and more of it, Reinhard Heydrich created 
a peculiar institution called “Kitty's Salon” which was to 
bring him the first clue to his plot against the Kremlin. 

Kitty’s Salon was not a private venture but an official 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


Heydrich (at right) concocted the Nazi plot, okayed by bosses Hitler and Himmler. His ambition: to ruin the Red Army. 


undertaking of the Security Service. In setting it up. Hey- 
drich ordered his agents to rent a large house in a fashion- 
able district of Berlin. Bars were installed and stocked with 
the finest wines and liquors, « catering staff was hired, bed- 
rooms were renovated. and every possible facility was 
added that would make Kitty’s Salon the most clegant 
bordello in all Berlin. 

The “hostesses” were recruited by a former vice squad 
official who was now one of Heydrich’s operatives in the 
SD. He made a talent-scouting tour of the principal cities 
of Europe and signed up the most alluring professionals 
he could find. With cynical amusement, Heydrich noted 
that quite a few ladies from the higher ranks of German 
society patriotically applied for positions as well. “They 
were duly accepted if suitably equipped for the work. 

Word of Kitty’s Salon and its manifold pleasures was 
discreetly circulated in the diplomatic circles of Berlin. It 
soon became the regular rendezvous of the cosmopolitan 
set. The beautiful girls, the superb food and drink, the 
delightful furnishings made Kitty’s Salon a place not to 
be missed by any foreigner of distinction, from ambas- 
sador down. 

In such surroundings a man could relax and perhaps un- 
burden himself of his cares to the sympathetic charmer of 
his choice. 

‘That was where Heydrich’s scheme began to operate. 


JANUARY 1962 


In the specially built double walls of Kitty’s Salon were 
installed microphones which took down every word on 
tape recorders. The apparatus was supervised by three 
technical experts on round-the-clock duty. The tapes were 
played back daily by the SD and winnowed for useful in- 
formation. Every item of the slightest significance was 
transcribed and turned over to Reinhard Heydrich. 

One snowy night in December, 1936, the girls at Kitty’s 
Salon welcomed a tall, imposing patron whose military 
bearing made the title “General” almost automatic. He 
was Nicolai Skoblin. once an officer of the czar and later 
a commander in the White Armies which fought in vain 
to suppress the Bolshevik revolution. Now he was the 
leader of a group of White Russians in Paris who dreamed 
of overthrowing the Soviet regime. Their cause was a lost 
one but they worked hard at it, and General Skoblin’s 
duties often took him to Berlin. His fondness for pleasure 
brought him to Kitty’s Salon. 

As a professional enemy of communism, the general 
naturally collaborated with the SD. He was known to have 
valuable contacts inside the Soviet Union, and his infor- 
mation was listened to with respect. On this night at 
Kitty’s he had intelligence of profound importance—if true. 

His story was of a growing split between Josef Stalin 
and his topmost military commanders. In carrying out his 
program of farm collectivization, Stalin was proceeding 
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with the utmost brutality against the resisting peasants. 

This deeply concerned the Russian General Stall be- 
cause the backbone of the Red Army was its peasant troops. 
According to General Skoblin’s information, the morale 
of the Red Army was being undermined, and the possi- 
bility of mutiny was not excluded. The General Staff, in 
fact, was weighing the possibility of overthrowing Stalin 
and his whole regime as the only way of preserving the 
Red Army, 

Already, Skoblin. said, 
feelers had gone out from 
the Soviet generals to the 
German High Command. 


Would the Germans prom- 

Blunder ise not to attack Russia 

while her internal affairs 

were being settled? To pay for such co-operation the Rus- 

sian generals were willing to hand over parts of the rich 
Ukraine, as soon as Stalin was disposed of. 

Skoblin's information was, in due course, transcribed 
and placed on Reinhard Heydrich’s desk. Heydrich pushed 
everything aside to read it over and ponder. He had no 
illusions as to its probable accuracy. If such a plot by the 
Red generals actually existed, the chances were he would 
have heard of it from more reliable sources than this. 

But still—strife between Stalin and his marshals, a plot 
by the Russian General Staff to overthrow the 
ernment ... ! 

If it wasn’t true, it ought to be. Heydrich knew that 
sooner or later Hitler intended to conquer Russia. Sup- 
pose the Red Army’s leadership could be destroyed, as a 
preparatory move. 


gov- 


One name in the report electrified Heydrich: that of 
Mikhail Tukhachevsky, designated as the leader of the plot 
against Stalin. Heydrich knew all about Tukhachevsky. He 
was chief of the Russian General Staff, a Marshal of the 
Soviet Union and Deputy Commissar for War, As a Bol- 
shevik officer in the Russian civil war, he had commanded 
an army at the unheard of age of 25. Without him the 
Communist revolution would never have survived, More 
than once he had smashed the counter-revolutionary White 
Armies when they were on the verge of seizing control. 

Since the founding of the Soviet state, “Tukhachevsky 
had built the Red Army into one of the world’s most lor- 
midable fighting forces. He created the first parachute 
army in history, and was a brilliant innovator in the use 
of armor and artillery. Olten called the “Red Napoleon,” 
he was the nearest thing to a military genius produced by 
the Russian revolution. 

If he could be annihilated, along with the group of gen- 
erals who surrounded him, it would leave the Red Army 
a blind and floundering hulk. 

Gradually a plan grew in the fermenting brain of Rein- 
hard Heydrich. He knew if it failed he had nothing to 
lose. If it succeeded, the stakes would be enormous. 

In his favor was the fact that Josef Stalin was insanely 
suspicious. Already there were violent purges in progress 
in Moscow. Old-time comrades who had helped make the 
revolution with Stalin were being tortured into confessions 
of treason and condemned in wholesale lots. The faintest 
hint of accusation against anyone Stalin wanted out of the 
way was enough to set in motion a rigged trial and an 
inevitable death sentence. The revolution was beginning 
to devour its own children, 

Heydrich decided to feed some choice morsels into the 
maw. 

He organized his own notes on Skoblin’s report and ar- 


ranged for a meeting with Hitler and Himmler. This took 
place during Christmas of 1936 at Hitler’s private retreat 
in the Bavarian Alps. There was much brisk debate before 
Heydrich’s plan of action was decided on. 

Back in Berlin again, Heydrich began to organize his 
plot—which was to have fateful consequences not only for 
the Red Army but for the course of modern history. 

At that time the superlative system later developed by 
the SD for forgery and counterfeiting had not yet been per- 
fected. Heydrich had to improvise as he went along. He 
established a super-secret operations base in a 30-room villa 
which had been seized from its Jewish owner. The place 
was converted into a combination laboratory, printing 
plant and dormitory. Carefully screened technicians were 
moved in and forbidden to leave the premises, receive mail, 
or have any contact with the outside world. None was 
permitted to know the overall plan. 

Even on the higher levels of the operation, Heydrich 
confined knowledge of the plot only to one or two trusted 
confederates. Furthermore, one of the conditions Hitler 
had laid down was that the German High Command should 
be kept in the dark. Never fully confident of the loyalty 
of the traditional officer caste, Hitler insisted that the con- 
spiracy be carried out exclusively by his own SD. Other- 
wise he feared a leak. 

This posed a major problem for Heydrich. His plot 
called for a series of cleverly integrated forgeries which 
would convince Stalin that a treasonable correspondence 
had been going on between the Soviet General Staff and 
the German High Command. To make it work Heydrich 
needed authentic letters with original signatures of both 
Russian and German generals. Without these originals to 
copy from, there was no chance for the plan to succeed. 

Such letters existed, and Heydrich knew where they were. 
The problem was how to get his hands on them, 

In the years following the first World War, both Ger- 
many and Russia had been outcast nations—Germany be- 
cause she had launched a war of aggression and conquest, 
and Russia because she had become a revolutionary, antu- 
capitalist state. In their struggles to become major powers 
again they could expect no help from the outside world, 
so they turned to each other. 


1" the 1920s the two countries entered into covert military 
collaboration. Germany, forbidden by the peace treaty 
to rebuild her armed forces, began training men and test 
ing new equipment secretly in the vast Russian spaces, In 
exchange the Soviet Union received German military ad- 
vice, and sent her officers to Germany for instruction in 
modern mechanized techniques. “The arrangement had 
lasted until Hilter came to power. 

During this period of mutual military assistance, there 
was much correspondence between the Soviet General Staff 
and the German High Command. ‘This correspondence, 
none of which was treasonable, naturally included the sig- 
natures of top-ranking officers on both sides, written on 
the letterheads of both commands. It was these letterheads 
and signatures that Reinhard Heydrich needed. But they 
were all locked securely away in the well-guarded archives 
of the High Command. 

To get them he would have to turn thief, saboteur and 
plunderer. He did. 

He organized two squads of picked muscle-men, fanatical 
Hitlerites who would shoot their own fathers if the party 
demanded it, From the Criminal Police a number of bur- 
glary experts were recruited with all the necessary equip- 
ment for safe-cracking. [Continued on page 86} 
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A True Report on a Man Who Has it Made 
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A HEAD FOR SKIS 


@ Back in 1947 a large, rangy, somewhat argumentative 
young aviation engineer named Howard Head was coming 
back on the train from a weekend of skiing. He got to 
talking skis with the fellow in the next seat who said that 
nobody would ever produce a metal ski superior to those 
of hic kory. Head took out a pad and made some computa- 
tions. “Hell,” he said. “I could do it myself!” 

As it turned out, this assertion was a trifle premature. 
At home in Baltimore, Head checked his calculations on 
a slide rule. His notion was that it ought to be possible to 
build strong, durable, light-weight metal skis by a tech- 
nique used in aircraft construction. ‘There was no reason 
why it wouldn’t work, but there was no particular reason 
why it would, either. 

At this point most men would have dropped the plans 
in a drawer to look at again on a rainy Sunday. Head, 
though, was suddenly possessed by a dangerous urge. He 
had $6,000 on hand that he had won playing poker , and 
with it he gambled, renting a little shop and investing 
$500 in equipment. So far, the skis were only a hobby, but 
he then took a step that shocked his relatives. He quit a 
perfectly good job as an engineer with the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., in Baltimore in order to be able to work round the 
clock on his embryonic ski idea. 

Several types of metal skis were on the market—one made 
of solid magnesium—but Head's skis were to differ from all 
of them. From working with planes, he knew that the metal 
sandwich would give him the maximum in high strength 
and low weight. He made his metal-sandwich skis from 
two pieces of strong aluminum alloy glued under pressure 
to a fir core. In theory, the skis should have done every- 
thing but fly. 

In theory, that is. Head’s first pair of skis took six months 
to build, and he took them proudly up north where a ski 
instructor could give them a proper tryout. Without even 
putting them on, the instructor put one ski in the snow 
and flexed it. It bent. 

Head went doggedly back to his shop, realizing that he 
was still an amateur in an old and complicated profession. 
He adjusted his machinery, all of which he had designed 
himself. He moved to a $20-a-month basement apartment 
and wore his father’s old overcoat when his own gave out. 
He borrowed money. When that was gone he took a part- 
time job. He had hired airplane mecha inics to help him at 
night. When he ran out of money again and could no 
longer pay them, they wrote their “times” on a piece of 
paper tacked to the wall. But, trial and error after trial and 
error, the skis were improved. He added continuous metal 
edges, ingeniously fastened in the aluminum, and layers 
of strong plastic on the bottom and top. He was ready to 
try again. 
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In the fall of 1950 Head took his finished skis to ‘Tucker- 
man’s Ravine at Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. It was 
a crucial moment, for he had decided that if these skis 
failed he would go back to an ordinary job. He watched 
the slope above where a red-jacketed instructor, wearing 
the new skis, took a few skillful turns, then swooped, track- 
ing beautifully at 50 mph. The skier came to a fast stop 
and, secing Head’s tense face, began to grin. “Best damn 
skis I ever tried,”’ he said. 

Today, despite the price, you will find Head skis on 
every slope tougher than a coal chute. Head skis are the 
most expensive on the market—a pair of standard Heads 
cost $94.50. Ski buffs will tell you that they ride smoother 
and last longer than any skis on the hill, and that they turn 
on a snow- covered dime because of “torsional rigidity,” 
which is to say that the ski won’t twist. Last year, Head 
came out with a racing ski that has already been taking 
firsts. He has no doubt that Head skis will be on the feet 
of gold medal skiers in the 1964 Winter Olympics. 


T° Howard Head it is as gratifying as it is unexpected. Al- 
though he graduated from Harvard with a degree in 
engineering, Head set out to be a journalist and fi uiled. He 
became a riveter at Martin, which made him an engineer 
again. Bue by then he had found his true calling. He 
wanted to design something new, something good, some- 
thing entirely his own. 

At 46, Head is a big, bald man, 6’ 4” and 200 Ibs., who 
ranges over his modern plant with his collar open at the 
neck. “In my wildest dreams I never expected to make 
more than a few thousand pairs of skis a year,” he said. 
“This year we'll make 50,000.” 

Head is an artist in a field formerly dominated by Euro- 
pean craftsmen. He is a designer who thinks he can make 
the best of everything in his line. He has recently come 
out with a ski pole. His new Vector ski, meant for racing, 
lacks only a jet engine. This ski has a special edge, and 
Head has inserted a rubber layer that gives what he calls 

“snake,” which means that the ski hugs the ground. 
Nothing is more pleasing to the man than to be years ahead 
of the game. 

Head, who recently remarried, may leaye Baltimore for 
a week of sailing or mountain climbing, but skis are his 
real life. Ten weeks out of the year he ‘skis in California, 
Austria or Switzerland. He is free from financial difficulty 
—his 45 percent of company stock is worth over a million 
dollars—but he couldn't stop designing if he tried. “The 
ski,” he says with fascination, “requires more engineering 
refinements than an airplane. No one has begun to ap- 
proach the ultimate in a ski.” Howard Head is happily 
at his drawing board, working on this ultimate. @ 
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here is a legendary character living in a little 
Trstse near the rocky, bubbling course of the 

Battenkill River in the Green Mountain foothills 
of New York state, right on the Vermont line. 
Around the local village of Shushan, the legend cen- 
ters on the nose of this man, its incredible power, 
the smells emanating from the shed behind his house, 
and the size of his bank account. “That nose of Okey 
sutcher,” they'll tell you in the village store, “has 
earned him a million bucks.” 

As president and sole owner of O. L. Butcher, 
the animal-gland scent company, Okey neatly re- 
buffs inquiries about his success by drawling, “Busi- 
ness stinks!” But though stink it does, successful he 
is, and it is a matter of record that besides huge 
quantities of traps, gear and booklets on trapping, 
he has sold around a million bottles of trappers’ bait 
and scent at a dollar a one-ounce bottle, during his 
30 years in the role of “ace woodsman” and “the 
trapper’s friend.” 

At the root of Okey’s stinking success is his legen- 
dary nose. It is of hound-dog power. In its sensitivity 
and its love of the fetid and the vile, it makes Okey 
Butcher the only two-legged beagle in captivity. 

From a practical view, it is the power of Butcher's 
nose that enables him to mix up and concoct new 
scents, or to continue perpetuating some old for- 
mulas which are as secret as the formula for Coca 
Cola sirup. 


Okey Butcher mixes and bottles animal scents. 
His business stinks, but he’s made a fortune at it 


By DALE SHAW 


“If it don’t smell right,” says Okey, “I don’t sell 
it. Smell it and sell it, I say.” 

We were sitting together, the three of us, deep 
down underground in veterinarian “Doc” Max- 
well’s poured-concrete atomic-bomb shelter, which 
we were dedicating with a celebration. Between us 
on a barrelhead stood half a bottle of the fragrant 
bourbon this rural pessimist had put away to tide 
him through total war. Okey had smelled it out from 
under a pile of blankets, within minutes of arriving, 
and had opened it. 

“LT can smell an unopened bottle of whisky at fifty 
feet,” Okey said. “A hundred if the seal’s cracked.” 

“He knew where I'd put that bottle,” Doc ex- 
plained, pulling on his beard, “but his sense of smell 
is really phenomenal.” Then he told of the time 
the city folks built a summer place over by Okey’s 
300 acres, and took to heaving odds and ends of 
trash over the boundary line. One of their boys shot 
a big horned owl with a .22 and heaved that into 
the woods, too. ‘The owl ripened. 

Sniffing the breeze one morning, Okey detected 
something foul in the air and became offended. Fol- 
lowing his foolproof nose, he trotted a great distance 
to the neighbor’s garbage on which was perched, 
mockingly, the big dead bird. And the whole mess 
on Okey’s property. Red with rage, Butcher scooped 
a big box full of the stuff, jammed the owl in on top, 
wrapped it four times and drove to a strange post 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY OZZIE SWEET 


Okey Butcher follows his nose in mixing his scents—a supersensitive nose that’s been his secret of success. & 
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Okey’s three best, and oldest, sellers—he’s 
been shipping them to trappers for 35 years. 


ofhce three townships away where he mailed his gift to 
its original owner. 

“T never had that trouble again,” said Okey proudly, 
pouring himself another bourbon and sniffing it con- 
templatively. While the man studied his corn liquor, I 
studied him and his nose. 

At 60, Okey Lee Butcher has a face deeply lined with 
living, and eyes that wink a bright light of having seen 
what's to be seen. Between those eyes, jutting out into 
the air, is a nose not huge and not small that seems to 
arrow forward with the eyes following it. 

Okey’s face, darkened and weathered by a life of hunt- 
ing, trapping and moving into the raw wind, is dominated 
by that nose. When he walks, the nose leads off. Even at 
60, he moves with the rangy quickness of a younger man, 
even though his woodsman’s 6 foot 1 frame is hung with 
a paunch that has fattened under his belt after many 
years of ample feed. Patting the paunch, Okey will say, 
“There is the proof of my prosperity. And the nose, that 
is the mainspring of my business.” 

When we climbed out of the bomb shelter into bright 
winter sun, Okey and I got into his red, brand-new Chevy 
convertible. With Okey braced gaily at the wheel, we raced 
breakneck over winding dirt back roads. Passing a broad 
snow-covered field, | took notice of Okey’s private flying 
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field and the hangar containing his newest Super Cub, 
one of the many he has flown in 20 years of hopping around 
the country, Newfoundland to Miami. Finally we slid to a 
stop under a winter-stripped shade tree in front of Okey’s 
modest white eightroom house which serves as bachelor 
quarters to himself, and rooming house.to his two stink- 
bait company employees. 

Intent on demonstrating the power of his nose, Okey 
took me out back to the low weathered building which 
houses the scent factory. There had been a light snowfall, 
and surrounding the shack like a wreath were the inter- 
woven tracks left by dozens of animals clamoring to get 
in during the night. That place was a smorgasbord ol 
different smells. 

Okey went in. Off guard, I stepped across the threshold. 
The stench which met me had the force of a Bronco 
Nagursky stiffarm. Okey watched me sympathetically as I 
adjusted. “Kinda gets ye,” he said kindly, breathing 
placidly himself. 

We were surrounded by shelves of well-capped bottles 
and jugs but a residual stench rose from the floor, a fra- 
grance clawing at my nose with the combined power ol 
the scent glands of mink, fox, raccoon, muskrat, otter, 
beaver, fisher, martin, weasel, opossum, coyote, wolf 
and bobcat. 
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A combination of Butcher trap and scent outmatches a 
fox. Okey’s invention, the trap has sold for 18 years. 


Backwoods lore is the bz 
he has to keep a sharp eye on business conditions too. 


<@Trap talk in the Butcher office—here Okey, left, chats 
with friends Sam Hart, Harry Lincoln and Doc Maxwell. 


of Okey’s operations, but® 


All of these fur and bounty animals have three things 
in common. They are of value to the 100,000 or more 
people trapping in the U.S. today. From mink to bobcat, 
all of these animals have a sensitive nose capable of track- 
ing down the musk-infused uriny odor of its own kind or 
its prey. Third, all these creatures have a pair of scent 
glands located somewhere in the hind end. They live in a 
silent night world of smells and patient trailing. And they 
can detect a few parts of odor in a million parts of air, 
according to scientific experiments. If the odor is right, 
they will follow its thin thread eagerly. If the trapper has 
baited and set smartly, that thread will lead smack into 
a pair of steel jaws. 

Okey told me he would show off the sublle variations 
in the animal musks he used and in the bai 
Ki 


s he sold. 
gerly he started popping corks. [ had a whiff of Fox 
#1, which is a solution of fox gland secretions in urine. 
Then Fox #2, a blend of fox glands and fox-prey musks, 
piled into my nostrils. “‘Vhese were real gassers, but Fox 
#3, the ground-up uteruses of vixens in heat, wasn’t quite 
so bad. 

Fox #4 turned out to be a blend of beaver glands and 
animal musks secretly concocted, xt came a whopping 
whiff of Mink Musk, which is pure ground mink glands 
at a buck an ounce. By then I was reeling. Apparently 
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out of sympathy, Butcher slowed down the parade of his 
precious lures. 

Okey pulled a vial of skunk juice on me. Gamely I 
whiffed it. The fetid vapor reached its tiny claws up into 
my head and scratched like a herd of wildcats. There 
crammed in that innocent bottle was the direct blast of 
a half-dozen fully loaded live skunks. 

Weasel next. The nasty varmints are noted for their 
savagery, not their stink, so | was offguard. In mid-snort my 
nose went completely out of commission for the duration 
ol the day. 

Mere words cannot convey these odors. “Phey reach 
heights of putridity few people experience in a lifetime. 
They reach the nostrils and turn the stomach, yet none 
seems to faze the Butcher nose or digestion. 

Okey took down a mason jar off a shelf and removed 
a letter tied to it. “Dear Friend Okey,” he read to me. 
“There is somebody trapping my woods and he does good. 
He uses a bait hole set on fox with the scent on a stick 
and here is one of them. Figure what he is using and 
make it up for me as | am poorly on fox this year. En- 
closed five dollars.” 

Okey snapped open the jar, pulled on a rubber glove 
and took the stinking stick outdoors. The pure cold air 
was like spring water. Gently Butcher raised the mystery 
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HE SELLS SLY SMELLS 


bait up to his twitching nose. He scowled, meditating. 

“Pure fox glands,” he pronounced. “Touch of fox urine, 
little beaver castor, drop of muskrat musk!” 

We went in and Okey mixed up his components in a 
deep dish. As he stirred, his angular features screwed into 
an expression of almost diabolical glee. The Brewmaster 
on the Battenkill was in his element. He raised the blended 
mess to his face and took a deep breath, then his lips 
curled into a rich smile of professional satisfaction. 

The rural chemist’s ritual was over. He smelled the 
original scent stick. “Pretty damn close,” he said. I was 
invited to compare. “Perfect!” I lied. 1 felt like I had an 
eight-day head cold. 


key personally mixes special scents. He makes periodic 
batches of fox, coyote, mink, coon, beaver, badger, 
skunk, opposum, weasel, wildcat, fisher, and muskrat lure. 
These baits, together with traps and gear, go to every state 
and country in North America, He is sometimes kept so 
busy stirring that when he finishes he rushes into town with- 
out changing his fume-saturated clothes. Although he works 
with caution—using ladles, long sticks and even gloves, 
and washes up with scent-neutralizing compound—enough 
scent drifts into his clothing to result in a perfumed Okey 
Butcher. He has a dog pack after him more often than not. 

But when we went into nearby Salem, New York, 
the dogs about town gave only a disinterested whiff. “Oh, 
these small-town dogs,” Okey explained. “They get to 
know me and that I smell that way.” 

The big dog pullers are asaletida, a sweetish plant gum 
that has a passionate effect, and fox urine. Stinking with 
this combination, Okey once loped into a restaurant fol- 
lowed by a lecherous pack of strange hounds. Both he 
and his friends got asked to leave. 

Mixing asafetida and fox urine for fox bait was one 
of the first tricks Okey ever learned in trapping, back 
when he was a boy in the hills of West Virginia. His 
stubby, untainted nose first sniffed the pure air of Braxton 
County in 1901. That’s over in the eastern part of the 
state, mountainous coal country then uncut by shafts. 
Okey came into a backcountry family of 11 children. He 
fought successfully for his ration of corn and pork, grew 
strong and sinewy, set his first trap at 10. He caught a 
muskrat, and as he says today, “felt real growed up.” 

Okey’s father taught him to love tapping, hunting and 
running the hounds on foxes. When his father wasn’t 
ferrying high grade hardwood logs down the Elk River 
to Charleston by canoe, at a dollar a trip, he was lumber- 
ing. Outside of that, the chances were he'd be out in the 
woods listening to the baying of his hounds on a hot trail. 
Fox hunting was big-time sport then, the bounty was high, 
and there were more dogs than people. 

Okey went about his trapping. That was belore 1910 
and steel sets were high, so he learned to set snares of 
cord or wire, or to make a deadfall, which uses a large 
flat rock tilted up over the bait and triggered. He baited 
with scents wrung from the glands of his victims, and 
with urine and carrion, which fox and many furbearers 
love. Okey was happiest when he had some new mix off 
safe somewhere brewing and stewing. Even then, the 
Okey nose was developing in power and discrimination. 

By the time he was 15, he was earning good cash on 
his line. At 16, he was long and rawboned, a boy to whom 
a shortcut was over the mountain. He had five-mile-an-hour 


legs and a trapline that required them. When he wasn't 
trapping he worked the timber camps for half a buck a 
day, bunk and board. One day that year of 1917 somebody 
told him the U.S. had declared war on Germany. 

The enlistments from West Virginia were heavy, patri- 
olism ran high. Not having many good reasons for staying 
home, Okey sacked his traps in the loft, hitched a wagon 
ride into town and signed without trouble. Although he 
was under age, he was 6 feet tall. 

You wonder why a woods-loving country lad joined the 
Navy—but he had decided, hell, he had seen enough of 
dirt to last him. The Navy put Okey to work on troop- 
ships and naval tankers. The smell of the sea replaced the 
smell of mountain forests. Okey saw three ships torpedoed 
around him in convoys, but his was never hit. 

The sea took a hold on Okey Butcher. After the war he 
joined the merchant fleet, sailing tankers and freighters 
and liners all over the world. He was a hard-drinking, 
free-loving sailor who made friends easily, but he saved 
his money and took advantage of layovers in Africa and 
India to poke around these exotic lands, studying the 
strange peoples and hunting in strange lush forests. 

On leave, Okey highballed around Europe, a mountain 
boy really rolling. He picked up French and German. The 
German came in handy in Hamburg where he fell in love 
with a pretty fraulein. Together they returned to New 
York. Okey set to work on an ambition coined in his mind 
in the poor days of his youth—he was going to get rich, 

At sea Okey had done a lot of interior painting. Now 
he set up as a contract painter. Good with tools, he also 
built boats and sold them, The agile Butcher nose was 
full of turpentine and sawdust now. Okey’s ears, however, 
were full of the sound of an angry woman's voice. “She 
could fight real good,’ Okey remembers wistfully. 

The marriage went on the rocks. Okey had had enough 
of the city at that, so he took the cash he had and went 
due north prospecting for a farm. The price of milk was 
sky high in those roaring '20's; he would grow some and 
make a pile. Near Shushan, New York, in the Green Moun- 
tain foothills, he found a nice layout, got a mortgage 
and went into it. 

Butcher built his herd to 50 head; he was a hard-work- 
ing, successful dairy farmer. The price of milk went up 
and up, and then it went down. The work was backbreak- 
ing as only dairy farming can be. Butcher wanted out. 


hen toward the end of the 1920's, fur prices started to 

soar. Okey heard reports that the Adirondack Mountains 
to the west of him were full of red fox and other fur. 
That fall Okey put the barn cleaning on hired hands, 
outfitted himself and drove off into the Boreas River terri- 
tory, looking for a chance to dull his skinning knife. 

Deep in the mountains, then hardly touched by tourists, 
Okey felt alive again. He lived in a tiny hand-built cabin 
and practiced the trapper's art he had learned from his 
father and grandfather in the West Virginia days. He 
started killing fox and beaver and mink at a grand clip, 
too, using scents and lures squeezed off from the organs 
of his quarry and mixed in the proper combination. ‘To 
these he might add a nectar drawn from a keg of secret 
stuff allowed to rot for weeks at a time. This lure-making 
was pure pleasure to Butcher because of his strangely re- 
fined nostrils, and the association it had with money-mak- 
ing triumphs on the trapline. Okey tried his scents in 
sandy places and then studied the record of attraction and 
behavior around the set in the tracks left the night before. 
His stuff got better and better. [Continued on page 80| 
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Down in Louisiana's Cajun country, 
the law looks the other way 
while cold-eyed crowds watch and wager 

on the slaughter in the bull pits 


VATICAN, LOUISIANA 


eon Comeaux is a wiry, intense litthe Frenchman 
L with stiff black hair, a thin, leathery face and over- 
large hands. He walks with a pigeon-toed shuffle, 
smells of salt, leather and perspiration, drinks his 
chicory-laced coffee black and talks in a rapid chatter 
in which French, English and dialect are hopelessly 
mixed. Like most of the Cajun-Frenchmen of South 
Louisiana he is a prodigious sire. He has seven sons 
and four daughters and became a grandfather on his 
43rd birthday, three years ago. He is a brickmason 
by trade. On week nights he drives his pickup truck 
into nearby Duson where he plays dominos, argues 
politics and watches the chicken fights in a barn-like 
room built onto the back of the Three Roses night 
club. Once a month he takes his wife, a heavy-set, 
placid woman named Therese, to the B & K Club in 
Rayne. Leon dances energetically, whirling and bring- 
ing the heel of one foot down against the floor in a 
dust-raising stomp accompanied by a yell that is as typi- 
cal of the Gulf Coast as the Rebel yell is of North 
Carolina—a high-pitched “Yi!” followed by a_ brisk 
shake of the head. 

Leon is a devout Roman Catholic, a stern but fair 
parent, a bristling Democrat and cooks a wholly de- 
lectable crab gumbo which he eats with boiled rice 
and garlic-flavored French bread washed down with 
black coffee. He lives with his [Continued on page 89] 
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Handsome tokens 
from America’s Presidents 
were a redskin’s reward 
for losing a war 


hen the white man promised 

he wouldn't make war on the 

red man or take his lands, he 
gave him a treaty. Later, when a war 
had robbed the Indian of his last acre, 
the white man gave the Indian a 
medal. Sometimes the medal was given 
before the war began. In the end, 
quite a lot of medals were given out 
by various of the Great White Fathers 
living beside the Potomac. The first 
so-called peace medal was handed out 
in 1789 by order of that original 
father, George Washington. 

The Indians, for the most part, were 
very fond of the medals given them. 
So fond, in fact, they often took the 
medals to the grave, which accounts 
for the scarcity of presidential medals 
of the type seen on these pages. 

The cost of casting, materials and 
labor was not inconsiderable. In 1841, 
for instance, to cast 260 silver medals 
bearing the likeness of Van Buren set 
back the government an even $2,500, 
of which nearly half went for fine raw 
silver. Each of these medals measured 
roughly two inches in diameter. 

In some cases the medals were 
thought to have supernatural powers. 
There was the case of the Ute chief 
who led his men into battle with some 
neighbors in 1873. The chief had his 
medal around his neck and was 
knocked to the dust by a low velocity 
rifle ball. The medal saved the chief's 
life—but the chief showed only dis- 
gust, saying the medal with Lincoln’s 
likeness on the front should have kept 
the bullet away from him entirely. 
“Heap bad medicine,” the old Ute 
grunted, 

The last of the Indian peace medals 
was struck in 1889, bearing the profile 
of Benjamin Harrison. ‘The medal is 
cast in silver and is just three inches 
in diameter. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE 
BY SID LATHAM 
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Paul Hornung indicates the 33 points he scored against Colts in recent 45-7 win; 
(right) the Golden Boy drags a tackler behind him as he drives for another score. 


GOLDEN HAM 


Whether he’s packing a football, a girl or a glass of Scotch, 
Hornung is the greatest. If you don’t believe it, just ask him 


GREEN BAY, WISC. 

n the fast-moving world of Paul Hornung things never are good; they always 
fi are great. He never loses or breaks even. He always goes home with a fortune. 
He never merely knows a girl. There is a girl who has flipped over him. He is a 
guy who makes a trip downtown sound like a Polar expedition. 

In his business, which is playing football for the Green Bay Packers, he leaves 
no room for the ordinary, either. Hornung is a 6-foot-3, 220-pounder with the 
sloping shoulders of a billy goat who comes out of left halfback with a running 
action that busts up the best tacklers in the National Football League. Maybe they 
don’t get carried out after they run into Hornung, but they do some awful funny 
things standing up. 

Hornung can throw passes or catch them. He also does all the place kicking for 
the Packers. Most teams have to hire a specialist for this department; all the 
Packers have to do is buy square-toed right shoes for Hornung. Last year, Hornung 
broke every record in pro football history by scoring 176 points. At the half-way 
mark this season, he seemed a lock to make just as many. You go back to Don 
Hutson before you find a player who scored as much as Hornung does. 

And you also have to look around for awhile before you can find anybody who 
moves in Hornung’s class. This is becoming the organization man era of sports 


By JIMMY BRESLIN 
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GREEN BAY’S GOLDEN HAM 


and the bigger the star the less he seems to say or do out 
of the normal. In baseball last season, for example, Roger 
Maris started to lose his hair while he went for Babe Ruth’s 
home run record. Maris was dead game, but it was that 
tough on his nerves. If he ever tried to drink as much as 
the Babe did he would have spent the summer in Bellevue. 
In golf, you had a nian like Jimmy Demaret. Jimmy used 
less vermouth in his Martini than anybody who ever lived 
and there are comedians around making a living with some 
of his old lines. Say hello to most of them on the golf tour 
today and they are stumped for an answer. In boxing 
you used to have Max Baer and his broads or Jack Demp- 
sey and his hot foots or Willie Pep and his Shylocks. Today 
you have Floyd Patterson, who says he is glad to meet you 
and he means it, too, but he doesn’t have the flair to go 
much further. 

It is like this all over. There probably are just as many 
athletes today who are as dumb or drunk or weird as there 
eyer were, but they make a point of hiding it behind blank- 
ness. At a ballpark, they try to sell you a corporate image 
instead of color and sometimes, after you've been around 
a lot of places, everything seems to come out like this: 


REPORTER: Did you know it was a home run when 
you hit it? 

PLAYER: Sure. 

REPORTER: How could you tell? 

PLAYER: Because I seen it going into the stands. 


But none of this blandness applies to Mr. Hornung. 
His way is to go out and put money on the bar and-when 
you leave, you go to some other joint and you keep going 
until all the places close. And when you are at the bar and 
somebody starts saying you are good, there is none of 
this looking down and saying something about being lucky. 
You look the guy right square in the eye and tell him that 
you're great. 

“You know,” he was saying one night this season, “I 
have something that you can print. When I got out of 
college, some people in New York came and talked to me. 
They offered me $1,000 a month to be a gigolo. That was 
a lot of money, $1,000 a month. And plus that, I was going 
to get 50 percent of the profits. Now how do you like 
that? All that money just to be a gigolo.” 


B*« in October, the United States Army found that 
its manpower buildup did not as yet require more 
gigolos than it had in uniform. There was, however, a 
shortage of privates in several engineer battalions. Since 
Hornung was carried on the reserve lists in this capacity, 
he was ordered to report to active duty on October 30. 
hig gecatly upset the 62,888 citizens of Green Bay, who 
were |} ctly willing to let the Army have Hornung, but 
only if the Russians reached Milwaukee. On the theory 
that while his.health was good enough for pro football it 
was a bit shaky for the armed forces, he was given a new 
series of tests, but all this gained was a reprieve until mid- 
November. The two-week delay made perfect sense to a 
Green Bay resident named Marge. ‘After all,” she said, 
“he did need time to get uniforms made. You know Paul. 
He hates to be sloppy.” 

So Hornung left the team. And around the rest of the 
league people who know football wondered where the Pack- 
ers would find somebody else who could play this brutal 
game as well. 


Vince Lombardi, the Packers’ coach, put it best. Lom- 
bardi is regarded as some sort of an Italian Moses in Green 
Bay—they hadn't won in 11 years and he had the club 
playing for the championship in his second season, 1960. 

“He has three big things that make him special,’ Vince 
said. “First, he’s got heart. He’s got all the heart anybody 
ever needed.” Then Lombardi smiled. “Second, he’s hand- 
some.” Now Vince laughed. “And third, he’s a great big 
ham.” 

“But you put it all together with this fellow,” he went 
on. “Take in his act off the field. And watch him play. Just 
watch him. You'll see that this is a guy who can do a lot 
of things and stand out at them.” 

You could see what Lombardi was talking about when 
you caught Hornung back in October on a dark and cold 
Sunday afternoon in Green Bay. 


t was 2:20 p.m. when Joe Fortunato, a Chicago Bears 

linebacker, came up from his position and put a leg 
between two of his linemen while the Packers broke from 
the huddle to run a play. Fortunato looked like he was 
ready to jam straight in at Hornung when the ball was 
snapped. Hornung was standing up straight, his hands 
pushing at his shoulder guards in a nervous motion. ‘Then 
he got down in his stance as Bart Starr, the quarterback, 
looked around, then started to call signals. 

The white-shirted Bear linemen started shifting and 
Fortunato pulled that leg back from between the linemen 
and took a step back and now he was a linebacker again. 
You do anything to confuse blockers. Starr was grunting 
signals now. Fortunato kept looking directly at Hornung. 
Two plays before, Paul had gone to the left, turned the 
corner with a big step and it was life and death to stop 
him with only a 10-yard gain. He had to be held this time. 
This is a back who can turn a game into a mess once he 
gets going. 

When the ball was snapped, Starr went straight back 
to pass. Out on the left, Boyd Dowler and Max McGee, 
the wide ends, broke downfield to run their pass patterns. 
Starr didn’t look at them. He knew where they were going. 
As Starr went back, Hornung jabbed his left foot to the 
left. He put his weight on the foot, swung a shoulder that 
way, then whipped his body around and took off to the 
right. The fake to the left was to sucker Fortunato or any- 
body else watching him. It was included in the split-second 
timetable for the play. In pro football, there are so many 
moves to make at the start of a play you’d think a lawyer 
invented the game. 

Starr went back seven yards, then he came up two yards 
and into a pocket of blockers. He changed depth so that 
any of the Bears slanting in at him from the outside would 
overrun him. Starr looked downfield. No good. White shirts 
were all over Dowler and McGee. Starr shifted his feet 
and got ready to throw to Hornung, who was the safety 
valve on the play. If nobody was open, Hornung’s job 
called for him to be a couple of yards behind scrimmage, 
so he wouldn’t be covered, and out in the right flat, where 
he could do some running if Starr had to get rid of the 
ball to him. Hornung was there, but the pass wasn’t a 
good one and he had to reach out for it. He was off bal- 
ance when he caught it. And he didn’t have much room. 
The sideline was close and there was a tangle of players 
off his left shoulder. And J. C. Caroline of the Bears, who 
had started up from defensive halfback the moment the 
pass was in the air, was ripping in with the momentum 
of a 10-yard run behind him. He was going to catch 
Hornung full-tilt [Continued on page 70| 
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You can almost hear a pin drop in Ford-built cars. 


r reason why Ford! par S are ¢ t. Their silence is remarkable. Rigidized 
conetictton and double: reinforced ors minimize D aieaks iG rattles. A blanket of sound absorp- 
tion material hushes engine noise and cuts down wind noise. Three layers of floor insulation 
reduce road noise. Even the roof is insulated. Body construction like this is just one of the steps 


already taken in Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. It all adds up 
to the fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 
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Stanley Blacker’s Rugby coat of wool and 
Orlon takes a strong traditional design 
and brightens it up with new color. $50 
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Ja ackpot 
J ackets 


W@ For starting the new year off in a 
winning way there’s nothing like a bold 
and stylish sport coat. It will take the 
curse off winter’s weather and put 
spring in your step on cold days. 

For 1962, manufacturers have come 
up with a range of jackpot combina- 
tions that includes broad stripes and 
bright plaids. This year’s new numbers, 
while getting an extra dose of color, 
have also taken on an added touch of 
elegance. So if you’re down in the 
January dumps, change your luck with 
an exciting new jacket. 


eS a Se a 


‘dail, ok ERS eae ene Ai Fae 


PRODUCED BY JOE WOLFE 
Photographed for TRUE by PAUL HIMMEL 


For local retail sourees write to Merchandise 
Editor, TRUE Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., N.¥.C. 
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Completing our winning combination is an 
awning-stripe number by Cricketeer of a 
cashmere-like Creslan and wool blend. $40 


Made for Whitehouse & Hardy by Walter- 
Morton this finely tailored Dacron and wool 
sport coat shows British influence. $115 


MORE IDEAS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Clockwise from top: Gino Paoli imported all-wool sweater, $60; Royal Futura portable typewriter, $100; cloth sports hat; Peters 
High Velocity shotgun shells; Remington Lektronic self{-powered shaver, $35.95; Polaroid Land lightweight electric eye camera, 
$74.95; Ray-O-Vac swivel head Sportsman lantern, $11.95; Spanish sherry; Toshiba AM-marine band transistor portable, $39.95; 
Sunbeam Pre-Aft shaving lotion, $1; Acme Hawkeye sport boot, $14.95; Burlington stretch crew socks, $1.50; Wall-Streeter 
shoes with Ripple Bantam-Rib soles, $19.95; Weldon Club Lounge pajamas, $7.95; Leesure vinyl jacket by H. D. Lee, $18.95. 


Bullets for His Buddies 


[Continued from page 32] 


decisions would be taxed as it had never 
been before; in the entire course of 
World War IT no other pilot would have 
to make such a decision as awaited him. 

At the beginning, however, the mission 
was routine. There was only the im- 
passive voice of the intelligence officer 
continuing his instructions—the instruc- 
tions which would lead Curdes to the 
most fateful moment of his life. 

“After you finish up over Formosa, and 
if you have sufficient fuel in your tanks, 
I have an alternate for you. Here.” The 
1.0., standing next to a large map of 
the area, pointed to an island group 
north of Luzon and some 150 miles 
southeast of Formosa. 

“The Batan Islands. Fifth Air Force 
Intelligence believes the Japs have been 
using a small dirt strip on one of these 
islands to shuttle both light and medium 
bombers on night missions against our 
forces in the Manila area. If you can, 
Curdes, take your flight in there and 
check it out.” 

“That doesn’t look too far out of the 
way,” Curdes replied. “We can cover 
those islands, and if we find the airfield 
we'll give it a good posting.” 

Another five minutes passed while the 
pilots went over the course they would 
fly, prepared their maps and finally syn- 
chronized their watches. Then the four 
pilots moved out of the operations room 
and headed for their planes. 

The morning air was cool and damp as 
they took a jeep to the north parking 
strip where their planes waited. The 
planes were North American P-51-D 
Mustangs, sleek, lithe figured, silver 
fighters. Curdes was the first into his 
cockpit. The crew chief helped him on 
with his parachute and watched as he 
began a quick cockpit check. 

Just forward of the cockpit, painted on 
the left side of the fuselage, were seven 
Swastikas, one Italian flag and one Ris- 
ing Sun—they represented the eight air- 
craft he'd shot down back in 1943 while 
with the famous 82nd Fighter Group in 
the Mediterranean, and the Jap Dinah 
he’d destroyed after coming out to the 
-acific for his second tour. 


Win a glance first to his left and then 
to his right, Curdes gave the signal and 
they were racing forward and climbing 
swiftly into the sky overhead. They 
turned and passed out over nearby 
Lingayen Gulf. Thirty-two days ago it 
had been Japanese, and then the Sixth 
U.S. Army had come, wrested a foothold 
where the airfield stood and driven south 
to Manila. At this very moment, as the 
four Mustangs turned toward the sea, 
American ground forces were fighting in 
the streets of Manila, clearing it of 
Japanese. And already the war was mov- 
ing on again, toward Japan and Formosa. 

The flight to Formosa and the main 
mission were uneventful. They flew over 
the southern part of the great island 
looking for airfield activity, noting ship- 
ping and checking on weather condi- 
tions. It took an hour, and there was 


plenty of fuel left in the tanks for the 
alternate as they swung away from the 
rocky, Formosan coast and headed south- 
east. 

Curdes brought the four planes to 
1,500 feet, racing flashes of silver light 
over the lazy waters of the broad Bashi 
Channel where the South China Sea 
meets the North Pacific. A quick check 
of the maps, a slight turn to port and they 
were on the correct compass heading for 
the Batan Islands. 

Time passed slowly as they whipped 
along over the unchanging surface of 
the sea, until something up ahead caught 
Curdes’ eye. There were two planes there, 
at 2 o'clock and heading in their direc- 
tion about 100 feet off the water. The 
four Mustangs were closing on them 
quickly, and a second later he was able 
to make out the now familiar outlines of 
two Dinahs, Jap reconnaissance planes. 
They'd probably been off on a mission 
of their own and were now returning to 
Formosa. 

Quickly Curdes released the safety 
switch on his guns and signaled his flight 
for an attack, but he was a split second 
late. The other pilots had also spotted 
the two Jap planes, and just as he gave 
the signal the flight broke. His wingman, 
Lieutenant Schmidtke, turned down 
into the first Dinah so quickly that 
Curdes suddenly found himself flying the 
wing position with Schmidtke in the lead. 

He grinned at the young pilot's eager- 
ness and stuck to Schmmidtke’ s wing while 
they came tearing in from above and 
behind the first Dinah. Schmidtke held 
his fire until he was in close and then he 
let go. Six streams of 50 caliber bullets 
ripped along the fuselage and wings of 
the Jap plane, and suddenly the graceful 
Dinah was laced with flames. It reared 
up and dove straight down into the sea. 

It happened so quickly, Curdes didn’t 
even have time to get in a shot. Now, as 
he pulled up he could see the second 
Dinah crash into the sea, shot down by 
Lieutenant Scalley. 

They circied the area once more, then 
he reformed them and again took up 
the heading for the Batan Islands. As 
the first of the Islands came into view, 
ten minutes later, Curdes turned to port 
followed by Schmidtke. They would 
cover the northern half of the group, 
while Scalley and Lieutenant La Croix 
wheeled off to the right to search the 
southern half of the islands. 

Curdes flew over the first small island, 
saw nothing and moved on to the next. 
Again there was no air strip, and then 
he came to the larger island of Itbayat, 
but after a careful study it, too, proved 
peaceful. Then a voice crackled in his 
2arphones. 

“Red Three to Red Leader. Red Three 
to Red Leader.” It was Scalley’s voice. 
“We've found an air strip down here, 
near Basco on Batan Island, and we're 
ripping it up. We've flamed three of their 
planes on the ground but there are still 
two left. We're going to make another 
pass and take care of them.’ 

“Roger, Red Three. This is 
Leader, we're coming down 
you.” 

Quickly the two Mustangs swung 
south to join up in the strike on Batan 


Red 
to join 


Island. It didn’t take long to get there 
as the islands were fairly close together, 
but just as Curdes arrived over the 
blunt northern tip of Batan there was 
another voice on the radio, 

“I've been hit. I’m wounded,” La 
Croix was calling frantically. “That 
damn ground fire. I can’t hold the plane. 
I'm jettisoning the canopy and going 
out,” 

Curdes was all attention now, anxious 
for the safety of one of his men. Ahead, 
he could just make out the narrow Jap 
air strip and the rising columns of 
smoke from the burning planes on the 
ground. Curdes searched the sky and saw 
a white parachute blossoming in the air 
west of the strip, over the shallow bay 
where the Mustang had gone in. 

“Red Leader to Red Three,” Curdes 
radioed, “get back to home base as fast 
as you can and see if you can get some 
help up here. We have to get La Croix 
out of there before the Japs g get ideas.” 

“Roger, Red Leader. I'm on my way,” 
Scalley replied. 

“Red Leader to Red Two,” Curdes 
called to Schmidtke. “Get up to 20,000 
feet and broadcast a Mayday. I'll stay 
down here and keep Red Four com- 
pany.” 


Tinmediately Schmidtke began climb- 
ing, streaking his P-51 higher ee 
higher into the late afternoon sky. 

he did, Curdes turned his attention z 
another problem, There was no telling 
what the Japs might do, but he was going 
to discourage them. He whipped his Mus- 
tang over and raced in at the shore, all 
six guns blazing. He gave the entire air 
strip area a good working over, spread- 
ing his fire into the trees and under- 
growth. When finally he pulled up every- 
thing was quiet on Batan Island. And 
then, without warning, another plane ap- 
peared, coming toward him from the 
north. 

Carefully Curdes watched the strange 
plane as it came nearer. It was twin 
engined and rather chubby. It came still 
closer, heading almost straight at him, 
and finally he could recognize the type, 
a C47 transport. What was a C-47 doing 
way up here in Jap territory? 

He remembered the Japs also had a 
pene which looked very much like a 

C47. He swung over toward the strange 
transport. He joined it over the bay and 
was quickly able to make out the Ameri- 
can insignia on its fuselage. The big 
transport swung in over the air strip, 
circled and went into a pattern turn 
toward the ocean. Suddenly, Curdes real- 
ized what it was doing. The crew didn't 
know this was a Jap air strip, and they 
were preparing to land. 

No longer was he just protecting his 
Number Four; now he had an even 
more important task being thrust upon 
him. He had to warn this transport not 
to land. If he didn’t, whoever was on 
the C47 would fall straight into the 
hands of the Japs. He flicked his radio 
set to the first VHF channel. 

“Hello, C-47, this is Honey Red 
Leader,” he used the squadron call sign 
‘Honey’ to identify himself. “I’m at 
three o'clock to you. Do not land. Repeat. 
Do not land on that air strip. It’s in the 
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Serrrineneenssannesenmerenenennseegates 


What’s | 

it worth 

to feel 

like a man? 


If you won’t settle for less, the Army’s the place for you 


You feel like a man 


when you can do a man’s work, put your mind and muscle into a job you 
can be proud of... 


when you can live a man’s life, get out of the rut, travel clear across 
the world... 


when you can decide for yourself what you want from life, what kind 
of work, what kind of play, what kind of future. 


You feel like a man in the Army 
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because you can prove yourself physically, mentally and emotionally fit 
to do a man’s work. You can have the satisfaction of helping to keep 
America so strong the war the whole world dreads need never happen... 


because you can visit strange and romantic countries while you’re still 
young enough to see everything, do everything, get all that travel has 
to give you... 


because you can decide your own future. You can get a good education, 
you can get training in your choice of many different fields. The oppor- 
tunities for advancement, the chance to become a leader as a commissioned 
or non-commissioned officer, the retirement prospects ... all are better 
than most men think. 


You can try the Army on 
for size... 


There’s nothing quite like an 
Army career; you don’t have to 
gamble years in a job that may 
not work out for you. Fulfill 
your military obligation in the 
Army, and you'll have a chance 
for a good, close-up look at 
Army life, Army men, and Army 
opportunities. 


Then you may decide it’s Army 
for you all the way. 


Choice of job training before 
enlistment, remember. See page 
at right, and talk to the Army 
Recruiter. 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


you can choose 
your SPOT 
before you enlist: 


COMBAT ARMS 


If you welcome the physical chal- 
lenge, the adventure of combat 
training, there’s a spot that’s just 
right for you in Infantry, Armor or 
Artillery. First step, a talk with 
the Army Recruiter. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


If you have a strong urge toward 
Army Airborne (includes the Para- 
troopers), Army Band, Military 
Police, Army Intelligence, Army 
Air Defense Command (the ADC 
works with those missiles that 
knock down missiles) ask the Army 
Recruiter for the whole story. 


SERVICE OVERSEAS 


In the Army, you can choose your 
travel, too, before you enlist, sign 
up for service overseas in the In- 
fantry, Armor, or Artillery. Enlist 
in an outfit with friends, if you like 
and see the world together. Choose 
Europe, the Far East, the Carib- 
bean, Alaska, Hawaii, and assign- 
ment to the area of your choice 
is guaranteed. Talk travel with 
the Army Recruiter, 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


If you’re technically minded, you 
may choose a classroom course, 
and on-the-job training, in any 
one of many fields including: 


Radar Repair 

Telephone Dial Central Office 
Repair 

Motor and Generator Repair 

Data Processing Equipment 
Operator 

Aircraft Engine 

Diesel Engine 

Automotive Repair 

Tandem-Rotor Helicopter Repair 

Welding 

Refrigeration Equipment Repair 

Motion Picture Photography 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


For complete, up-to-date informa- 
tion on Technical Training in the 
Army ... for the answers to any 
Army questions... 


TALK TO YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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hands of the Japs. Acknowledge, please. 
Acknowledge.” With sharpening eyes he 
watched the C-47 and listened for the 
reply. There was none. The plane was 
letting down for its final approach. He 
changed to the second VHF channel and 
repeated his call. Once again there was 
no reply. 

He tried another VHF channel and 
then another, but there was no reply. 
The C47 was lowering its landing gear 
and turning in toward the beginning of 
its final approach. 

Then he thought of a reason for his 
failure to reach the C-47: maybe it was a 
Jap plane painted to look like an Ameri- 
can transport. 

He flew in closer to the transport, 
studying it. If the plane was Japanese 
and he could prove it to himself, then 
he'd shoot it down and that would be 
the end of it. His eyes swept from nose 
to tail, and he realized there was some- 
thing very familiar about the squadron 
markings on the tail. Those markings 
were the same as he’d seen on some of our 
transports down on Mindoro during the 
Leyte campaign. So it was an American 
plane, and there was an American crew 
on board. 

His heart sank at his final confirma- 
tion. If they came down on that air strip 
just after his flight had shot it up, every- 
one on the plane would be tortured and 
killed as a reprisal for the strafing of the 
base. Only he couldn’t tell them that's 
what waited for them any more than he 
could warn them not to land. Still, he 
couldn’t just sit there, weaving about 
them in his Mustang, and let them die. 
He flicked off the radio and quickly cut 
across the short patch of open sky 
separating the two aircraft and flashed 
direculy across the C-47’s nose, forcing 
the plane away from the island. But the 
transport only altered course slightly as 
he passed and then resumed its approach 
to the air strip. 

Curdes swore aloud. 

He wasn’t the type to lose his head, but 
as the transport came ever closer to the 
island he was becoming more desperate. 
He yanked the Mustang around and cut 
back, swinging in front of the transport 
again, and this time he made his warning 
clearly emphatic. He pressed the trigger 
to his guns and sent a burst of machine 
gun fire across the nose of the C47. He 
pulled up to see the results of his final 
warning, praying to see the C-47 finally 
give up its attempt to land. It con- 
tinued to let down toward that tiny air 
strip, oblivious even to this last warning. 

There was only one thing left to do: 
he’d have to disable the plane with gun- 
fire and force it into the sea short of the 
Jap island. If his aim was off, even a 
little, he’d destroy the C-47 and kill 
everyone on it. He worked his Mustang 
over and in behind the transport, and 
throttled back. He was coming in too 
fast on the C47. He dropped his flaps. 
That helped. He came in slower. The 
CA7 was growing larger in his reflector 
sight, and all the time getting nearer 
the air strip. 

He checked his turn and bank indi- 
cator to be sure the ball was centered so 
his fire would be straight and accurate. 
He’d have to shoot like he’d never shot 


before. He was lined up. His thumb 
hesitated in space, a fraction of an inch 
over the trigger to his guns. All that re- 
mained was the final, physical action of 
bringing the thumb down... . 

In the C-47, there was terror in the 
cabin. The ten passengers, eight men and 
two flight nurses, could only stare in 
horror at the American fighter maneuyer- 
ing to shoot them down. 

In the cockpit, the pilot and co-pilot 
were fighting to get the C-47 down be- 
fore the engines coughed their last. 
Couldn't the P-51 pilot see they were 
American, too? Didn’t he know they'd 
been lost, that they had been flying to 
Luzon but had missed it and flown all 
the way to the southern tip of Formosa 
before they discovered where they were? 
Their radio was out and their gas gone. 
This airfield they'd found when they had 
almost given up hope was their only 
chance to avert a crash. They had to land 
on it. 


Is the cabin the two flight nurses were 
rooted in terror, They saw the wings of 
the American Mustang come alive with 
six little flashes of white light. They 
heard the whining, crackling sound of 
bullets striking metal, tearing and rip- 
ping into the port engine of their plane 
and saw smoke begin to pour back from 
the shattered engine. 

Curdes released his thumb from the 
trigger. He hadn't hit the fuselage and 
one engine was out, but that wasn’t going 
to be enough. Even with one engine dis- 
abled the transport might still make it 
to the landing strip. He had to try for 
the other engine, too. 

He pulled up and slid over to the 
starboard side of the wounded C-47. 
Once again a stream of lead tore into 
the C-47, into the starboard engine and 
then, inexorably, began eating toward 
the fuselage. 

He snapped his finger from the trigger 
and the line of fire ceased just short of 
the cabin. The starboard engine belched 
smoke and the propeller began to wind- 
mill. The C-47 dropped swiftly toward 
the sea, short of the Jap base. This was 
all he could do, now it was up to the 
C-47's pilots to ditch the plane safely. 

The C-47 hit the water, skipped back 
into the air and then wallowed in. It 
lurched along sending up huge geysers 
and then reared to a stop only a short 
distance from La Croix and his dinghy. 
Then the C-47 began to settle. 

A hatch came open on the right side, 
then another, and there were people 
clambering out of the transport. The two 
pilots were free up forward and two 
large dinghies were inflating themselves 
as the passengers crawled free. There 
were five of them, no—six, eight, ten. 
Twelve people, and they were all 
Americans. 

Curdes thanked God that he’d been 
able to keep them from landing in 
Japanese hands and that they were safe, 
but there was more to do, Now he had 
to protect them until they could be res- 
cued. “Red Leader to Red Two. Get 
back down here. I’ve just shot down an 
American transport to keep it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Japs. There 
were twelve people aboard, and they’re 
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He Sells Sly Smells 


[Continued from page 50| 


Okey Butcher's reputation as a crack 
trapper grew. He was known as a tough, 
eflicient woodsman who could read sign 
like a book and make foolproof scent. 
With the scents he developed he set an 
unoflicial record of 195 red fox in 31 days, 
which he sold ungraded at about $23 
each, straight nose count, for $2,200. 

As Okey got to be known for his lures, 
it became common for him to whip out 
a flask of some potent brew in a north- 
woods tavern packed with trappers on 
Saturday night, and send the bottle 
down the bar from nose to nose while 
each woodsman registered an opinion as 
to its seductiveness. 

Hot after a buck as always, Okey 
picced out the free sniffs with stories of 
his trapping success. He sold off his sur- 
plus that way, and with skyrocketing fox 
prices bringing novices into the woods in 
droves, he brewed more and more stink 
bait for sale. Trapping, he decided, was 
tougher work than brewing, and dan- 
gerous, too, (Once he broke through ice 
at a beaver dam, caught his snowshoes 
on cuttings deep underwater, and had to 
plunge under to unbuckle himself and 
save his life.) 

So for two dollars, he bought a few 
lines of space in the old Hunter, Trader 
and Trapper magazine in which to de- 
scribe the loveliness of his trap lure. 
When he got $20 worth of orders for a 
mixture that was largely fox urine, he 
thought he might have hit on something 
worth while. 

Okey had labels and pamphlets 
printed. Business leaped. His few lines of 
advertising grew to full-page revelations 
of his role as ace woodsman and trap- 
per’s friend. 


Before plunking for the full-page ad 
rate, Okey studiously read the work of 
his competitors. They relied, sensibly, 
on testimonial letters. To Okey’s native 
mind this was not very potent fertilizer. 

Okey’s first full-page ad featured a 
large drawing showing a bottle lying 
spilled on the forest floor. The bottle 
was labeled “O.L. Butcher's Powerful 
Animal Lure.” Around the bottle, lap- 
ping up the overflow, were furbearers of 
every description looking very happy and 
contented. 

Okey had trouble handling the mail. 

Year by year, Butcher trapped less 
and gave more time to his growing busi- 
ness. As “The Trapper’s Friend” he 
answered every letter painstakingly, 
passing out free advice which he com- 
piled in 1935 in a 36-page handbook 
called Trapline and the Trail. Here 
Okey hit real literary heights delivering 
himself of hard-earned information plus 
the wisdom of six generations of trap- 
ping Butchers. This handy book, re- 
vised as The Trappers Guide, was to 
sell 55,000 copies direct-mail at a dollar 
each. Almost by itself it established Okey 
permanently in the top rank of the bait 
business, and influenced the thinking 
and methods of two or three generations 
of boys and men getting into the woods 
to skin some fur. 

Even as he was writing about skunk 
in the Guide, Okey was smelling less and 
less skunk on the frosty air and more of 
it in the mixing shed. He had sold his 
farm and bought a house in Shushan 
with a big shed to work in. Then he got 
so busy he had to hire a secretary to open 
mail and keep books. Okey read every 
letter, answered all that needed an an- 
swer. His letters back through the years 
are a vivid record of the problems of 
selling scent and traps to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Okey is sure that his products are often 
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ill-used, though few tell about it straight 
out. There is a story about a couple of 
boys who “spilled” a bottle of scent in a 
big movie theater, causing immediate 
evacuation. But they may have been 
using somebody clse’s lure. 

One morning Okey opened a letter 
which read: “Dear Butch, Please quote 
me price for six #6 bear traps. I go 
out and come back and whoever is visit- 
ing the wife jumps out the window. I got 
six windows.” 

Okey advised some other method. He 
deftly parries all orders for use of his 
traps on chicken thieyes and burglars. 
Misuse of his traps and particularly of 
his scent horrifies him. (If you who are 
reading this are a practical joker, he 
would just as soon not hear from you, 
he says.) 


‘ 

The scents on Okey’s list include be- 
sides the animal juices, smelly herbs 
such as oil of sweet flag, asafetida, catnip, 
spearmint, rhodium, anice, valerian and 
others. Old-time trappers bought them 
for mixing in their own recipes. For the 
same purpose, Okey listed Skunk Oil, 
which is just sun-rendered skunk lard, 
odorless and pure. Now and then he'd 
open a rush order for it. One of them 
read: “Rush three bottles skunk oil. 
Mother is dying.” The stuff sold big for 
croup, rheumatism and lame horses. 

In scent making, certain fats and oils, 
like skunk oil, are used as a vehicle for 
the actual odoriferous substances. When 
it comes to mailing out an order, the 
power of these substances must be 
reckoned with and the packing done to 
perfection. In the 40's and 50's, Okey 
was being deluged in the summer and 
fall rush by thousands of orders. He 
realized that to continue his successful 
climb he had to ship on a 24-hour basis. 

In the rush to hold service fast, it was 
inevitable that now and then a packing 
job would be done that would not re- 
sist the rough handling of the postal de- 
partment. Okey sorrows for the disap- 
pointed trapper itching to skin fur whose 
scent shipment is destroyed in transit, 
but he sorrows more for the post office 
people. “If they knew what they were 
getting into, they'd be more careful,” he 
muses. 

Once, for example, a bottle was broken 
in a sack of mail in the post office of a 
small Texas town. Wrote the postmaster 
to Okey: “When we threw the mail bag 
into the town dump, half the dogs in 
the county turned up to fight over it. 
What in hell was in that stuff?” 

Okey checked the original invoice, and 
wrote his reply to the postmaster’s ques- 
tion: “Coyote scent.” 

Despite such setbacks, Okey’s business 
grew and grew. Each year he shipped 
more and more of his powerful packages 
through the mails, to a dozen game de- 
partments for predator control, to every 
state in the union, and to six foreign 
countries. 

At the height of the season, the little 
building which houses the business takes 
on the hellishness of a front-line artillery 
post. Okey storms about lashing his 
single shipper, mild-mannered Harold, 
while secretary Violet sorts orders as she 
has for 15 years, despite ravaging sinus- 
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you can choose 
your SPOT 
before you enlist: 


COMBAT ARMS 


If you welcome the physical chal- 
lenge, the adventure of combat 
training, there’s a spot that’s just 
right for you in Infantry, Armor or 
Artillery. First step, a talk with 
the Army Recruiter. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


If you have a strong urge toward 
Army Airborne (includes the Para- 
troopers), Army Band, Military 
Police, Army Intelligence, Army 
Air Defense Command (the ADC 
works with those missiles that 
knock down missiles) ask the Army 
Recruiter for the whole story. 


SERVICE OVERSEAS 


In the Army, you can choose your 
travel, too, before you enlist, sign 
up for service overseas in the In- 
fantry, Armor, or Artillery. Enlist 
in an outfit with friends, if you like 
and see the world together. Choose 
Europe, the Far East, the Carib- 
bean, Alaska, Hawaii, and assign- 
ment to the area of your choice 
is guaranteed. Talk travel with 
the Army Recruiter. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


If you’re technically minded, you 
may choose a classroom course, 
and on-the-job training, in any 
one of many fields including: 


Radar Repair 

Telephone Dial Central Office 
Repair 

Motor and Generator Repair 

Data Processing Equipment 
Operator 

Aircraft Engine 

Diesel Engine 

Automotive Repair 

Tandem-Rotor Helicopter Repair 

Welding 

Refrigeration Equipment Repair 

Motion Picture Photography 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


For complete, up-to-date informa- 
tion on Technical Training in the 
Army ... for the answers to any 
Army questions. . . 


TALK TO YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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hands of the Japs. Acknowledge, please. 
Acknowledge.’’ With sharpening eyes he 
watched the C-47 and listened for the 
reply. There was none. The plane was 
letting down for its final approach. He 
changed to the second VHF channel and 
repeated his call. Once again there was 
no reply. 

He tried another VHF channel and 
then another, but there was no reply. 
The C47 was lowering its landing gear 
and turning in toward the beginning of 
its final approach. 

Then he thought of a reason for his 
failure to reach the C-47: maybe it was a 
Jap plane painted to look like an Ameri- 
can transport. 

He flew in closer to the transport, 
studying it. If the plane was Japanese 
and he could prove it to himself, then 
he’d shoot it down and that would be 
the end of it. His eyes swept from nose 
to tail, and he realized there was some- 
thing very familiar about the squadron 
markings on the tail. Those markings 
were the same as he’d seen on some of our 
transports down on Mindoro during the 
Leyte campaign. So it was an American 
plane, and there was an American crew 
on board. 

His heart sank at his final confirma- 
tion. If they came down on that air strip 
just after his flight had shot it up, every- 
one on the plane would be tortured and 
killed as a reprisal for the strafing of the 
base. Only he couldn’t tell them that’s 
what waited for them any more than he 
could warn them not to land. Still, he 
couldn't just sit there, weaving about 
them in his Mustang, and let them die. 
He flicked off the radio and quickly cut 
across the short patch of open sky 
separating the two aircraft and flashed 
directly across the C-47’s nose, forcing 
the plane away from the island. But the 
transport only altered course slightly as 
he passed and then resumed its approach 
to the air strip. 

Curdes swore aloud. 

He wasn’t the type to lose his head, but 
as the transport came ever closer to the 
island he was becoming more desperate. 
He yanked the Mustang around and cut 
back, swinging in front of the transport 
again, and this time he made his warning 
clearly emphatic. He pressed the trigger 
to his guns and sent a burst of machine 
gun fire across the nose of the C-47, He 
pulled up to see the results of his final 
warning, praying to see the C-47 finally 
give up its attempt to land. It con- 
tinued to let down toward that tiny air 
strip, oblivious even to this last warning. 

There was only one thing left to do: 
he’d have to disable the plane with gun- 
fire and force it into the sea short of the 
Jap island. If his aim was off, even a 
little, he’d destroy the C-47 and kill 
everyone on it. He worked his Mustang 
over and in behind the transport, and 
throttled back. He was coming in too 
fast on the C-47. He dropped his flaps. 
That helped. He came in slower. The 
C-A7 was growing larger in his reflector 
sight, and all the time getting nearer 
the air strip. 

He checked his turn and bank indi- 
cator to be sure the ball was centered so 
his fire would be straight and accurate, 
He'd have to shoot like he’d never shot 


before. He was lined up. His thumb 
hesitated in space, a fraction of an inch 
over the trigger to his guns. All that re- 
mained was the final, physical action of 
bringing the thumb down... . 

In the C-47, there was terror in the 
cabin, The ten passengers, eight men and 
two flight nurses, could only stare in 
horror at the American fighter maneuver- 
ing to shoot them down. 

In the cockpit, the pilot and co-pilot 
were fighting to get the C-47 down be- 
fore the engines coughed their last. 
Couldn't the P-51 pilot see they were 
American, too? Didn't he know they'd 
been lost, that they had been flying to 
Luzon but had missed it and flown all 
the way to the southern tip of Formosa 
before they discovered where they were? 
Their radio was out and their gas gone. 
This airfield they’d found when they had 
almost given up hope was their only 
chance to ayert a crash, ‘They had to land 
on it. 


In the cabin the two flight nurses were 
rooted in terror. They saw the wings of 
the American Mustang come alive with 
six little flashes of white light. They 
heard the whining, crackling sound of 
bullets striking metal, tearing and rip- 
ping into the port engine of their plane 
and saw smoke begin to pour back from 
the shattered engine. 

Curdes released his thumb from the 
trigger. He hadn't hit the fuselage and 
one engine was out, but that wasn’t going 
to be enough. Even with one engine dis- 
abled the transport might still make it 
to the landing strip. He had to try for 
the other engine, too. 

He pulled up and slid over to the 
starboard side of the wounded C-47. 
Once again a stream of lead tore into 
the C-47, into the starboard engine and 
then, inexorably, began eating toward 
the fuselage. 

He snapped his finger from the trigger 
and the line of fire ceased just short of 
the cabin, The starboard engine belched 
smoke and the propeller began to wind- 
mill. The C-47 dropped swiftly toward 
the sea, short of the Jap base. This was 
all he could do, now it was up to the 
C-A7’s pilots to ditch the plane safely. 

The C-47 hit the water, skipped back 
into the air and then wallowed in. It 
lurched along sending up huge geysers 
and then reared to a stop only a short 
distance from La Croix and his dinghy. 
Then the C-47 began to settle. 

A hatch came open on the right side, 
then another, and there were people 
clambering out of the transport. The two 
pilots were free up forward and two 
large dinghies were inflating themselves 
as the passengers crawled free. There 
were five of them, no—six, eight, ten. 
Twelve people, and they were all 
Americans. 

Curdes thanked God that he’d been 
able to keep them from landing in 
Japanese hands and that they were safe, 
but there was more to do. Now he had 
to protect them until they could be res- 
cued, “Red Leader to Red Two. Get 
back down here. I’ve just shot down an 
American transport to keep it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Japs. There 
were twelve people aboard, and they're 
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TRY CANADA'S SNOWY SLOPES 


@ In any season or from any point of 
view, Quebec is one of the most beauti- 
ful, and certainly the most picturesque, 
of Canada’s provinces. It offers hundreds 
of thousands of Americans each year one 
ol the easiest ways to go “abroad,” and 
there are no “dead” seasons. In summer 
there are hunting, fishing, golf and the 
water sports; in winter, skiing, toboggan- 
ing and the ice sports. (Have you ever 
strapped on a pair of skates and gone 
skimming with sail and fishing gear down 
a frozen river until you found a likely 
place to fish through the ice?) 

Quebec differs greatly from the rest of 
America. Its two largest cities—Montreal, 
second French-language city in the world, 
and Quebec, provincial capital and only 
willed city on the continent north of 
Mexico—are constant reminders of Old- 
World France, yet contrast sharply with 
the story-book villages nestled in the mag- 
nificent mountain ranges. 

Chis time of year, the major interest 
north of our borders is in skiing. Quebec 
is world famous for its snow conditions. 
The total snowfall is more than 120 inches 
annually. From January to mid-March 
the depth of snow averages around three 
feet, with some of the mountain-top 
areas enjoying more than 80 inches. Nor- 
mally, the ski season lasts from mid-De- 
cember to the end of March, but at many 
spots skiing is still enjoyed in April. 

‘The Laurentian Mountains, north of 
Montreal, are rated among the greatest 
skiing areas of the world, ‘and annually 
attract hundreds of thousands of skiers 
from the U.S. and Canada. For accessi- 
bility, variety of terrain, range of accom- 
modations, scope of facilities and services 
for skiers, stability of snow conditions 


and general atmosphere, this region is 
certainly unmatched. 

Springboard to the territory is Mont- 
real, from which the Laurentians m: ty be 
reached by train, bus, auto or plane. In 
winter, special ski trains, noted for their 
camaraderie, are operated to the various 
ski centers. 

A magnificent toll highway, the first 
of its kind in Canada, links Greater 
Montreal with the Laurentians. As far 
as St. Jerome, the highway is flat: from 
Shawbridge it climbs steadily in a series 
of upgrades. Giant snow plows operate 
continuously during winter storms and 
clear the road. 

The Laurentian countryside consists 
of rolling hills that rise from 700 to more 
than 3, 000 feet and permit cross-country 
touring and first-rate downhill running. 
Numerous open slopes and practice hills 
provide areas for average or novice skiers. 
‘There are upwards of 100 tows and lifts. 

A wide range of accommodations is 
available. Luxurious year-round resorts 
offer every convenience for those who like 
their skiing along more sophisticated 
lines. Pensions bring winter holidays well 
within the means of almost everyone. 
Hotels offer special ski weeks. 

A typical Learn-to-Ski Week for the 
whole family at one resort, for instance, 
offers a 7-day, 6-night, all meals included 
stay for $75 per person, Another lodge 
offers dormitory accommodations, includ- 
ing breakfast and dinner for $7.50 per 
day. If you really want to cut prices, you 
can bring your own bedroll and get bunk- 
house facilities for $1 a night. 

If you’d like more information, write to 
TRUE’s Travel Editor, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y 


all safe in the sea. Come down and give 
me a hand covering them.” 

A moment later Schmidtke replied. 
“Roger, Red Leader. Coming down.” 

Schmidtke came roaring down out of 
the high sky and took up position with 
Curdes. Slowly, they began orbiting the 
dinghies, hoping that Scalley would have 
help back to them before they had to 
turn and head for base. It already ap- 
peared too late to get a rescue plane here 
before darkness fell, but if there were 
fighters to keep the Japs away until it 
was dark the people below would be rela- 
tively safe until the next morning. That 
was their job now and they clung to it. 

A relief flight of Mustangs appeared, 
called by Scalley. There were no rescue 
planes as Curdes had feared, and he and 
Schmidtke turned over cover of the 
downed Americans and headed for home 
base at Mangaldan. Two hours later they 
were on the ground with empty tanks— 
they had been in the air six hours and 
35 minutes. 


That night was spent in anxious 
preparations with the Navy rescue unit 
at Lingayen. The plan was considered 
and finally drawn. Two PBY Catalina 
rescue planes, escorted by two Mustangs 
led by Curdes, would take off early the 
next morning so that the rescue planes 
would arrive over Batan Island at dawn. 

At 3 o'clock on the following morning 
the sky was pitch black as a thunderstorm 
let go with all its fury over Pangasinan 
Province on which Mangaldan was lo- 
cated. It was touch and go for awhile but 
the storm lessened and Curdes and 
Scalley, their exhausts glowing red in the 
darkness, raced into the air approxi- 
mately on time. They joined up with 
the rescue planes and proceeded as fast as 
the PBYs could make it along the 330 
mile course. The four planes arrived over 
Batan Island just at dawn. 

They found the 13 Americans bobbing 
up and down in moderate seas with their 
dinghies tied together. The first PBY im- 
mediately let down to pick up the sur- 
vivors and cracked its hull on landing. 
While Curdes circled overhead, the 
second PBY went in and landed without 
incident. It picked up all 13 people—the 
ten men and two women from the C-47 
and La Croix, who had a .30 caliber bul- 
let through his leg. 

The Japs, still licking their wounds 
from the day before, made no attempt 
to stop the rescue operation, and the four 
planes with their precious cargo returned 
to Luzon without further event, five 
hours and 20 minutes after their early 
morning take-off. 

Several days afterwards, Capt. Louis E. 
Curdes was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for his actions in preventing 
the lost C-47 with 12 people aboard from 
landing and falling into Japanese hands. 
Later, when he was given official credit 
for shooting down the C-47, he painted 
an American flag on the side of his Mus- 
tang alongside the symbols of his nine 
previous victories and became in effect a 
double-ace. In receiving the DFC, he be- 
came the only American flier ever to be 
decorated for shooting down another 
American plane in combat. 

—Kenn C. Rust 
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ANSWERS 


wi all the jokes about the habits of 
rabbits, Allred Jones of Birming- 
ham wonders if they're really the fastest 
breeding mammals? No, decidedly not— 
nor are white mice and guinea pigs, two 
others that might come to mind, The 
prize goes to the golden hamster, a crit- 
ter whose fertility is staggering. It works 
this way: “Phe female hamster mates 
when she is less than wvo months old. In 
16 days she bears a litter of at least eight 
kittens. Generally, a majority of these 
will be female and in less than two 
months they will be bearing, In the mean- 
time, of course, the original mother will 
have had time to run through two or 
three more litters, since her period of rest 
between batches is as little as 18 days. 
Theoretically, a single pair of hamsters 
could, in one year, increase to 100,000. 
Compare this to the runner up, white 
mice, a pair of which could produce 
50,000 descendants in a year, Rabbits 
aren't even in the same class. Under the 
same theoretical conditions, a pair could 
hardly be responsible for more than a 
thousand. 

All the millions of golden, hamsters 
used ats pets and lab animals everywhere 
in the world are descendants of a trio that 
sturted breeding in 1930. In that: year, 
Dr. Samuel Adler, a scientist from He- 
brew University, was excavating in Jor- 
dan when he turned up a litter of eight 
odd little animals. Natives had long re- 
ported that in the desert regions there 
existed a yellow rodent about six inches 
long, but somchow zoologists had never 
gotten a look at one. Adler took three, 
two females and a male—the other five 
escaped—back to Jerusalem, where he 
quickly discovered that he had more 
than enough hamsters. He offered to give 
® pair to any scientist anywhere, and the 
golden hamster was on its way toward 
fame as the wonder animal of the medical 
labs, The pouches on cither side of his 
face give him a special value in cancer 
research. Human cancers transplanted to 
the pouches flourish there and can be 
handily observed on a day-today basis. 

Tough and plentiful, with physiologi- 
eal reactions resembling human ones, 
hamsters proved to be the most versatile 
animal for far-out experiments. They've 
been sent into space, have handily sur- 
vived heat tests running above the boiling 
point, and have even been deep frozen 
and then revived. 

Why isn’t the world knee deep in ham- 
sters? It happens that they have a ruth- 
less enemy which keeps the population 
under control—the hamster himself. He 
has an irresistible urge to kill others of 
his kind. In labs the animals must 
be kept in separate cages. The most furi- 
ous combat of all occurs right after mat- 
ing. Then male and female square off 
and likely as not don't stop fighting until 
one is deacl. 
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to come and 

“fish the rigs” 
in Louisiana’s 
great offshore 

oilfields! It's 
a sure-fire way 
for you to... 


as more and more visitors are doing each winter. December 
through March is ideal for big catches of pompano, spadefish, 
sheepshead, bluefish and others. More than a dozen kinds of 
admirably edible gamefish are holding school by the increas- 
ing thousands around the legs of steel islands oilmen have 
been building in the Gulf for the past 15 years. There’s plenty 
for everybody . . . but make your plans now and catch the 
season at its peak! 


Dept. of Commerce & Industry 
Tourist Bureau, Dept. T3-2 
State of Louisiana 

P. 0. Box 4291, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 
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Q: Is it possible for a small boat to 
navigate the Mississippi to its source? 
Gerard R. Adam, Metairie, La. 


A: Yes, although the going would be 
a bit difficult above Minneapolis. From 
Minneapolis to Lake Itasca, where the 
river rises, is about 513 miles and this 
stretch of the river contains 14 dams re- 
quiring portages. These dams have no 
locks or other devices permitting boats 
to pass. From Minneapolis down to St. 
Louis there are 27 locks and dams but 
all boats can pass through them free of 
charge and without special permission. 
Below St. Louis there are no obstacles 
to navigation and ocean-going ships 
travel the dredged 35-foot channel from 
Baton Rouge to the Gull of Mexico. 


Q: Who wrote the speech made by 
Edward VIII of England at the time of 
his abdication? Al Cameron, Quincy. 
Mass. 


A: Edward VIIL abdicated in Decem- 
ber, 1936, in favor of his brother the 
Duke of York who became George VI. 
After his abdication Edward became the 
Duke of Windsor. He states in his mem- 
oirs that he wrote his own abdication 
speech but that he asked Churchill to 
look the speech over. Churchill made sev- 
eral suggestions and supplied the “finish- 
ing brush strokes.” 


Q: Where were the Union prison 
camps for Confederate prisoners of war 
located? George K. Clark, Shelby, Ohio. 


A: There were six such cumps. They 
were at Elmira, N.Y.: Chicago, IIL. 
(Camp Douglas); David's Island, N.Y.; 
City Hall Park, New York City: Dry 
Tortugas, Fla., and Fort Delaware, Del. 
Fort Delaware was one of the worst since 
most of the camp was on swampy ground, 


Q: Is it true that during the Klondike 
gold rash a man earried a piano over the 
Chilkoot Pass on his back? Ralph C. 
Sharrack, Mineola, N.Y. 


A: There is no absolute evidence that 
one man ever carried a piano over the 
Chilkoot Pass. John Pilling carried a 
314-octave folding harmonium for 18 
miles while wearing snowshoes because 
he would not trust the cumbersome in- 
strument to the dog sled. Mike Mahoney 
claimed that he carried a piano over the 
pass but there is very little to confirm 
his story. In fact, at least one other sour- 
dough described Mahoney as a charlatan 
who made up stories out of whole cloth, 
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Q: What state contains the largest 
area of water? Ross Tengle, Billings, 
Mont. 


A: The leader is Michigan with 38,575 
square miles of water, Wisconsin is sec- 
ond with 10,082 square miles. 


Q: How many Japanese prisoners did 
the U.S. forces capture in World War II? 
Johu J. Regan, Woodhaven, N.Y. 


A: About 6.000. 


Q: If a hydrogen bomb were dropped, 
how far from the actual point of explo- 
sion would the destruction reach? Wayne 
Sizemore, Whiteford. Md. 


A: A 10-megaton hydrogen bomb ex- 
ploding at the surface would destroy vir- 
tually all buildings and kill all people 
within a five-mile radius. Within a 10- 
mile radius buildings would be damaged 
beyond repair and some 50 percent of the 
people would be killed. Considerable 
damage would occur even beyond the 
10-mile radius. At a 25-mile distance a 
period of about two minutes would elapse 
between the detonation and the arrival 
of the blast wave. At this distance it 
would be worthwhile for a person to at 
tempt to reach a shelter before the blast 
wave arrived. Even after the blast wave 
has passed a shelter would be helpful in 
providing protection from fallout. 


Q: Did the national debt increase or 
decline during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration? Lee Maddox. Oaktown, Ind. 


A: It increased. In 1952 when Presi- 
dent Eisenhowcr came into office the na- 
tional debt was $259,105,178,.785. In 1960 
it was $286,530,760,848. 


Q: Did Al Capone die in prison? 
Steve Davis. Saratoga, Calif. 


A: No. Al Capone was sent to Alca- 
traz in 1931 and released in 1939. He 
died of a stroke at his Miami Beach home 
in January, 1947. 


( How many Nazis were convicted 
at the Nuremberg war criminal trials? 
Joseph P. Galle, Albuquerque, N.M. 


A: Twenty-two. The best known was 
Herman Goering who committed suicide 
by poison after conviction. Of the others, 
10 were hanged and the rest imprisoned. 


Q: L have heard of a marriage cere- 
mony that consisted of stepping back- 
ward over a broom. Where did this oc- 
cur? Gary Shadel, Madera, Calif. 


A: The custom of formalizing a mar 
riage by stepping backward over a broom 
was observed by Negro slaves and share- 
croppers in the South, at least in some 
remote areas, until about 1900. Such a 
marriage was considered temporary until 
au preacher could officiate at a legal wed- 
ding. 


Q: After butter is churned what use 
is made of the remaining liquid? William 
F. Boyles, Glasgow, Mont. 


A: In the manufacture of butter there 
is hardly any residue. All that remains is 
a small amount of skim milk, sometimes 
called buttermilk. This is either manu- 
factured into powdered milk or sold to 
farmers for cattle feed. The buttermilk 
sold by dairies for human consumption 
is usually a partially skimmed milk to 
which a lactic acid culture starter has 
been added. 


Q: Who played on the Philadelphia 
Warriors professional basketball team in 


1956? Guy Pell, Parkland, Pa. 


A: The Warriors’ championship squad 
of 1955-56 is generally considered to be 
the best team in their history. The start- 
ing players were Paul Arizin and Joe 
Graboski, forwards; Neil Johnston, cen- 
ter; and Jack George and Tom Gola, 
vuards. Arizin scored 1,741 points that 
year, an average of 24.2 per game. He hit 
on 44.8 percent of his shots. Arizin is still 
with the team. 


Q: Is it true that a black racer snake 
ean crawl as fast as a man ean run? 
Wilfred Jones, Montreal. Que. 


A: Far from it. A recent test showed 
that the speed of the black racer is only 
about 3.7 mph, less than a fast walk for 
a man. Speeds are deceiving and specta- 
tors at this test guessed the snake’s speed 
to be about 15 mph. 


Q: Is the word “aspirin” a registered 
trade-mark? Richard D. Feihok, Moga- 
dore, Ohio. 


A: Not any more. The Bayer Aspirin 
Co. registered the word “aspirin” as a 
trade-mark in 1899 but in 1921 a federal 
court decided that the word was a generic 
term and could no longer be used as a 
trade-mark. In many foreign countries, 
however, the word is still a trade-mark. 
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Q: Was Eddie Rickenbacker the only 
American fighter pilot to win the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor in World War 
1? G. F. Alward, Springfield, Mo. 


A: No. Lt. Frank Luke of Phoenix, 
Ariz., won the medal after shooting down 
14 German balloons and four German 
planes. Luke was killed in a pistol battle 
with German infantrymen after crash- 
landing near Murvaux, France, in Sep- 
tember, 1918. He was 21 years old at the 
time. 


Q: What information must servicemen 
give the enemy if they become prisoners 
of war? Richard H. Trainor, Freeport, 
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A: According to the Geneva Conven- 
tion they can only be required to give 
their name, rank, serial number and date 
of birth. 
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Q: What were the first words recorded 
on a phonograph? Frank Recchio, Silver 
Springs, N. Y. 


A: Edison patented his phonograph in 
1878. His first record made on the instru- 
ment was the nursery rhyme Mary Had 
a Little Lamb. This early machine was 
operated by a hand crank and used a 
foil cylinder. The clock spring motor and 
wax record were invented some 10 years 
later. 


Q: When were horse shoes invented? 


J. L. Crowell, Rahway, N. J. 


A: Horse shoes have been known since 
the 2nd century B.C. but did not come 
into regular use until the Middle Ages. 
It was only in the 19th century that horse 
shoeing was introduced to Japan. ‘The 
Japanese had formerly attached straw 
slippers to the horse’s feet and renewed 
them when necessary. 
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Green Bay’s Golden Ham 


[Continued from page 58] 


behind the line and put it to him good. 

Hornung started toward Caroline, tak- 
ing little stutter steps. Just as Caroline 
went for him Hornung stepped into one 
of those big, high strides of his. The left 
knee came up and went through Caroline 
and Caroline fell on his face. Hornung 
moved straight ahead, went through an 
arm that was reaching out and kept driy- 
ing until three Bears busted into him to- 
gether from the side and knocked him 
down. ‘The play should have lost a couple 
of yards. Hornung made eight on it. 

Up in the press box, a scout from the 
Baluumore Colts tapped his pencil on the 
charts he had in front of him. “He's a 
bitch,” he said. 

Then he went back to the charts, 
‘There was no sense talking, Before the 
game was over Hornung gained 59 yards 
im nine carries and kicked a field goal 
and three extra points. This was a bad 
week. The one before he scored 18 
against San Francisco. A week later he 
would go to the left the first time he 
vot the ball against Baltimore, start using 
his blockers and then cut out and go 54 
yards for a score. He would finish the 
day with 33 points. 

And at 4:30 p.m., when there was no 
football, Hornung still was moving fast. 
“Come on,” he kept saying. “You've been 
holding that drink like you had to pay 
for it.” 

He had a Scotch on the rocks in his 
hand and a_ cork-tipped cigarette 
clenched between his teeth. He wore a 
white cardigan sweater that had foot-high 
initials “PH” on it. 

He was trying to move through the liv- 
ing room of the six-room house he rents 
at 1029 Fisk Avenue so he could say hello 
to all the guests at this cocktail party he 
was throwing. But people kept coming 
in the front door so fast there was no 
way to keep up with them and pretty 
soon there was no place in the house 
where you could maneuver. In the 
kitchen, Doad Guino, who runs a steak 
house and is very good at opening bottles, 
was passing out champagne and Martinis 
and Scotch and rob roys and vodka and 
the more you wanted the better Hornung 
liked it. 

“Keep going, we all travel first class 
around here,” he kept saying. “Get your- 
self another.” 

There were over 75 people in the house 
by the time the thing got going strong. 
And the party was kicking hell out of 
some of them. ‘There was one girl in the 
kitchen who had on a suit and she wore 
glasses and she kept saying that all these 
football players were afraid to talk to 
her because she was an English teacher 
and she made them self-conscious. A big 
guy listened to her. ‘Then he handed her 
a Scotch. “Ill talk to you, baby,” he said. 
He pushed her toward the pantry. 

“Willie Pep,” a photographer from 
New York was saying. “He was the last 
athlete I'ye been around who traveled 
like this. And that was ten years ago.” 

“Bobby Layne,” another guy said. 

“All right, but it has to be somebody 
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in that class,” the photographer said. 

When the party started to slow down 
after a couple of hours, Hornung got 
jumpy. “It’s about time we go on the 
night shift,” he said. ‘Finish your drink 
while I get dressed.” 

A few minutes later, dressed in light 
gray, with black alligator pumps gleam- 
ing, Hornung pulled his white Cadillac 
convertible out of the driveway and 
headed for downtown Green Bay. The 
first place was called the Lyric. It had 
carpet on the floor and the piano player 
in the back was pounding hard. The bar 
was mobbed, but the woman tending bar 
made room for Hornung down at one 
end. He just started to order when a 
girl slipped between two people and put 
a hand on his arm. 

“Paul,” she said, “don’t you remember 
me? I met you out on the coast last year. 
You were out there for a game. | was 
working there then. Remember?” 

“Pm trying to remember” he said. 
“Have a drink and we'll think about it.” 

He turned away from the girl. “I never 
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saw her before in my life,” he said. 
“That’s the way it goes with me.” 

Another girl came over. She had ona 
dress with a white collar and she held 
the collar out. ‘Would you sign your 
name here, Paul?” she asked. 

“Get a piece of paper and I'll give you 
an autograph,” he said. “I’m not going 
to sign my name on anybody's dress.” 

“Oh come on, it’s all right.” 

“Get the piece of paper, honey, and 
we'll do it.” 

She asked the bartender for the paper 
and he signed his name on it and then 
he picked up his drink and walked out 
to the Cadillac and drove with one hand, 
holding the Scotch and drinking it at 
red lights, until we hit a place called 
Speed’s. Vhe joint had a long bar that 
was packed three deep. A trio was play- 
ing on a stand behind the cash register 
and there were two girls who came from 
Green Bay and were drinking pretty 
good and they were delighted to be in 
Hornung’s party. After that there was 
the Mayfair and Wally’s and Hornung 
kept that glass of Scotch in his hand even 
when he was walking and now it was 
turning into a rough night for anybody 
with him. 

“What's the matter with you?” he kept 
saying. “I can go like this for a week.” 

Finally, there was this place called the 
Picadilly and the bartender, who had on 
a wool stocking cap with “Green Bay 


Packers’ printed on it, leaned through 
the haze and he was saying, “Hornung 
is terrific, isn’t he?” 

The player heard him, but he didn’t 
answer. He wanted to proye how good 
he was in all endeayors. 

“Man, I have some stock,” Hornung 
said. “I’m telling you, it’s fantastic. I 
bought it at seven and five eighths a 
few months ago. And do you know what 
it’s up to now? Thirty... seven... and 
..,one,.. half. How do you like that? 
Terrific, isn’t it?” 

He leaned over, “Did you talk to the 
big man? The coach. Lombardi, I mean.” 

“Yes, saw him after the game.” 

Hornung straightened up and _ stuck 
out his chin the way the big Greeks used 
to do it centuries ago. “Did he tell you 
I was great?” 

“Tre-mendous,” we told him. 

He gave his head a little nod. He ex- 
pects to hear that from everyplace. 

Which was, a little while later, what 
he heard from Emlen ‘Tunnell, 

Tunnell leaned against the wall of 
whatever place the party had shifted to, 
and he was talking about football players 
he has been around in his 13 years as a 
professional. 

“When I was with New York we had 
Frank Gifford and Charley Conerly and 
they were real class guys,” he was saying. 
“IT thought that was about as good as I'd 
ever find, Then I get traded out here 
and I run into Paul and I have to say 
there's no question about it, this is the 
greatest man I’ve ever seen in this league, 
You know in New York, we got this place 
uptown, The Palm. On 125th Street. All 
the big colored names come in there. 
One night I bring Paul and Dinah Wash- 
ington, she comes around and starts sing- 
ing, and we haye a big party and they all 
just loved Paul. He just took the place 
over. You go back to New York, you go 
up to the Palm and ask them about Paul 
Hornung. They'll tell you.” 

“Dinah Washington loved me," Hor- 
nung said. “But | do my best singing 
with the Treniers. A great trio, Out on 
the coast. I get right into the night club 
act with them, I fit right in, But 1 did 
all right with Dinah Washington, too. 
She loved me.” 

The night closed down on that note. 


Now this is about drinking and_bar- 
tenders and talking big and being out 
on a town and it can fool you on 
Hornung because this is the part he likes 
everybody to see. He would like you to 
think every night is like this one. But 
Hornung is much too cute to blow a 
career this way. 

“Look,” Lombardi was saying one day, 
“these fellows have to blow off steam. 
This is a tough game they're in. Now I 
know just what Hornung does. Maybe 
he'll give you the idea everything is a 
party, but don’t pay any attention to it. 
I have him out here in practice. I take 
one look and I can tell you what he’s 
done the night before. It’s nothing, be- 
lieve me. You saw for yourself what he’s 
like in a game. You can get killed if you 
don’t take care of yourself. But on a 
Sunday night and a Monday, when 
they’re off, these fellows go around a 
little.” 
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Lombardi is not just another coach 
talking. When he says something, you can 
go to bed on it. This is a short, stocky 
guy who is a couple of years ahead of his 
time in coaching football players. He can 
be warm. But like all the great ones, 
everything turns into Prussia when he 
steps on a football field. Anybody who 
knows Lombardi has the utmost confi- 
dence that he will kill anybody who tries 
to come around him out of shape. 

And Hornung comes tough. There was 
a play against the Baltimore Colts this 
season that shows you this better than 
anything else. The play started on the 
10 and Hornung took a handoft from 
Bart Starr, went to the right, then made 
a big cutback and headed off tackle. He 
was going right into trouble. Artie Dono- 
van, the 270-pound Colt tackle, had 
barged straight ahead with the snap and 
he was in the Packer backfield, snorting, 
his hands out, as Hornung cut. And 
alongside him came 230-pound Marv 
Matuszak, who was still flying after 
shooting through from his linebacking 
spot. 

Hornung aimed right between them. 
They hit from both sides, but he knocked 
both of them off their feet and kept go- 
ing. There were three Baltimore white 
jerseys at the goal line. Hornung banged 
through them and they all went down as 
he went into the end zone standing up. 

“When you see another man during a 
game,” Hornung tells you, “you figure, 
‘Here's a chance to hit somebody.’ You 
go right into him. That's the game. The 
minute you start thinking “This guy is 
going to hit me’ then the best thing you 
can do is stay home. It’s not your game, 

baby.” 

It is Hornung’s game, however. ‘This 
is a guy who above ev, erything else is true 
to his business. If there is one thing a 
professional football player must do, it 
is to play games when he is hurt. There 
is no room for an injured man in this 
business. 


Horiung has been out of action just 
twice in “his pro career, In 1958, every 
muscle and ligament was stripped from 
his left ankle when he cut into the 
Steelers line and he wound up on 
crutches the rest of the year. And in the 
third period of last year's title game 
against the Philadelphia Eagles, Chuck 
Bednarik of Philadelphia grabbed Hor- 
nung around the neck and the nerves 
pinched together and Paul. who had 
been in the process of ruining the Eagle 
defenses, had to come out. His right 
shoulder and arm were paralyzed. 

Otherwise, he can take anything they 
hand him, There was the afternoon in 
1959 when Hornung carried 28 times 
against the San Francisco 49ers and near 
the end he didn’t know exactly what was 
going on and he moved a little slow and 
big Leo Nomellini, 295 pounds, kept 
crashing into him. He was a wreck at the 
end of the day and he had to get some- 
body to drive him to St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, where he stayed for the night under 
sedation. But he made practice ‘Tuesday 
and played on Sunday. 

Hornung brushes off any talk about 
toughness. After all, he says, all football 
players have to be tough. And Paul 
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“Be on the lookout for a fellow dressed as a policeman!” 


doesn’t want to be like all football 
players. He prefers to be considered as 
some sort of a branch of show business. 

The first time, for example, he was 
viewed here in anything except a foot- 
ball uniform was early in 1957 when 
Paul had just finished playing with 
Notre Dame and was about to graduate 
in June as the Green Bay bonus pick. He 
came into Toots Shor’s old restaurant in 
New York with a swagger usually re- 
served for somebody who had helped 
Toots lay brick for the j joint. 

“Don't worry about me knocking 
around,” Hornung announced over a 
drink. “I’m not going to need much con- 
dition anymore. I’m not going to be 
playing football. I was out on the Coast 
and had a screen test. A director out 
there. he absolutely flipped over me. I’m 
going to be an actor in the movies.” 

In his home town of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, there is a place called Riney’s 
South Seas Bar, which, for a visitor to 
Louisville during Derby week, can be 
more important than a horse. It also is 
Hornung’s home base. One night in 1959 
Hornung was not in the place and when 
his absence was mentioned, a girl named 
Dottie broke into the conversation to as- 
sure everybody that football had seen the 
last of him. 

“He is out on the Coast now,” she was 
saying. “He had some sort of a big screen 
test and a contract. | don’t think he can 
afford to play football now.” 

Several months later, all Hornung 
fans had their eyes stuck to the television 
set. They were watching a half-hour show 
called “My Sister Eileen’ and they had 
to watch closely because in one scene 
there was a cop who obviously was not 
in the script for much more than a few 
feet of film. The cop was, of course, Hor- 
nung. He had a blue cap pulled down. 
Nobody could see his blond hair. And 
when the Packers held their first practice 
in July, Hornung was, again, one of the 
first men on the scene. 


A couple of times last season, Hornung 
gave cash customers a little touch of his 
theatrical training during games. Playing 
against the Chicago Bears at Wrigley 
Field, Hornung slammed from seven 
yards out and went across the goal line in 
full stride. As coach of the Bears, George 
Halas was despondent. And once Hor- 
nung got into the end zone, he kept on 
funning. He went straight up to the 
stands where he proceeded to flip the 
football up to a girl he had sitting in 
the fifth row. his delighted the crowd. 
But as owner of the Chicago Bears, 
George Halas saw it differently. He was 
incoherent when he saw his $25 football 
going into the stands to please some girl. 
Halas is of an era in pro football when 
$25 would feed a team. He demanded the 
money from Hornung. He got nothing. 
Halas then announced he was suing. By 
now, the girl with the football saw en- 
tire nations on the march because of her. 

“Isn’t a touchdown worth $25 to some- 
body?” Hornung said. 

Wherever Hornung goes, he has these 
little touches to him, Around Churchill 
Downs Race Track, Hornung can always 
be found at the $50 window. He stands 
there talking to the mutuel clerks, all of 
whom are glad to have a chance to talk 
to a big-name athlete. And Hornung is 
only too glad to be seen in front of the 
big-money window. ‘Then when it is time 
to bet, Hornung goes to the $2 window 
for his action. But his winnings are, of 
course, always big. 

“T win $6,000 last Derby week,” he 
tells you, 


But Hornung, for all his trappings, is 
too smart to kid himself. Sit down with 
him alone and start talking and you see 
that The Great Star also happens to be 
a warm young man of 26 who never had 
# dollar behind him and had to make it 
all with his body and he is not going to 
let himself be fooled by anything. 
“The movies,” he was saying at lunch 
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one day, “LI don’t think we'll ever do 
much with them, [ had a seven-year con- 
tract with 20th Century. I worked a week 
and a half on a show that closed down. 
Let’s face it, football is my business. It’s a 
hard business, too, and I have to make 
sure I come out of it with something. You 
just can't go blowing every quarter you 
have. The money comes too hard.” 

‘The seriousness comes from his up- 
bringing. The flash was put there by 
people who began to give him big ideas 
by the time he was a junior in high 
school. 

Hornung comes from the Portland Sec- 
tion of Louisville, which is a place where 
working people live. His mother, Mrs. 
Lillian Hornung, separated from her 
husband when Paul was seven and she 
rented three heatless rooms two flights 
above a grocery store. Then she took a 
job in the personnel department of the 
Louisville Army Medical Depot, where 
she still works. 

“T can remember two things about 
growing up,” he was saying one day. 
“One was carrying buckets of coal up the 
Stairs to keep the living room stove 
going. ‘The other is the way my mother 
tried to get me everything [ wanted. You 
ought to meet her, She's a wonderful 
woman,” 

For Hornung, the flash all started in 
1951. He was a big quarterback at 
Flaget High School in Louisville and 
football people from all over knew his 
name, Which accounted for, one night 
that year, the presence of the official 
limousine of the Governor of the State 
of Kentucky in front of Hornung’s 
apartment house, 

Upstairs, Mrs. Lillian Hornung was 
serving coffee to Governor Lawrence 
Weatherby and a large, amiable man 
named Paul (Bear) Bryant, who was 
head coach at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

‘Fahn. coftee, 
Bear drawled. 

“Fine to visit with people around the 
state,” Weatherby said. “You get so tied 
up with official duties you don’t get the 
chance to go around as much as you 
would like.” 

Both of them kept looking past Mrs. 
Hornung to her son. He had a big, thick 
neck and Bryant kept thinking of what 
he would look like as a junior and senior 
in college. 

“Lawd, governor,” he said later, “but 
that’s a real fine stud. We got to keep 
the boy in the state.” 

But by now, Paul was in the swing of 
big-time things. He started to accept invi- 
tations to every major campus in the 
nation. And in November Hor nung was 
in South Bend, Indiana, waiting to be 
introduced to Frank Leahy. 

There have been few more imposing 
sights in sports than Frank Leahy when 
he was on top. The lined, worried-look- 
ing face which would break into a soft 
smile. The nondescript dress. The stilted 
talk. And above all, the mannerism of 
the champion. It was something which 
caused other coaches to always address 
him as ‘‘coach.” 

“You are a fine looking lad,” Leahy 
said. “I would certainly welcome the 
opportunity to coach a fine looking lad 
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Mizzuz Hornung,” the 


like you are. And I do believe, I really 
believe this, that you would look rather 
well in one of our green jerseys.” 

This was all it took. Leahy spoke with 
the weight of the greatest football school 
in America behind him. In July, Hor- 
nung walked into the sports department 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
said he would like to announce that he 
was going to attend Notre Dame. 

“You know,” he said, “they have that 
Golden Dome up at Notre Dame. And I 
have this golden hair. They sort of go 
together.” 

By the time Hornung reported for 
spring practice at Notre Dame in 1952, 
Leahy was gone and young Terry Bren- 
nan was the coach and Notre Dame had 
started on a policy to tone down its foot- 
ball. Hornung was the last of the big 
ballplayers Leahy imported to the 
campus. And in the next couple of years 
there would be no real material coming 
to the place. As a sophomore and junior, 
Hornung was everything everybody 
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thought he would be, but by his senior 
year, he was the only thing the Irish had 
left and they were being belted around 
every Saturday, 

Even so, he still was too much ball 
player to get lost in the shuffle. By the 
end of the year, Hornung had won every 
majo. award given to a “college football 
player and the Packers drafted him as 
their bonus choice. In July of 1957, he 
reported to the Packers at their camp. 
Everybody thought he would be a big 
min for Green Bay. 

It didn’t work out that way. Phe Green 
Bay coach that season was Lisle Black- 
bourn, He had just finished a horrible 
stay at Marquette University and he ar- 
rived in Green Bay with a dislike for 
even the mere mention of Notre Dame. 
Where this came from is anybody's guess, 
but after a couple of practice sessions it 
became apparent that Hornung was 
going to pay for it. 

There was one hot afternoon after a 
practice when he started to run down 
the team for Green Bay newspapermen 
and he purposely omitted Hornung. 

“What's the matter with him?” he was 
asked. 

“Smart aleck,” Blackbourn said. 

There have been, over the years, many 
coaches who haye formed opinions such 
as this on football players. And it 
usually is disastrous. Walt Keisling of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, for example, once 
made up his mind a quarterback named 
Johnny Unitas was dumb. The Balti- 
more Colts were happy to take on any 
dumb quarterbacks like Unitas. Black- 
bourn couldn't afford to get rid of Hor- 
nung—the club had to pay him $20,000 
because he was the bonus choice and that 
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was too much money to lose. So he did 
the next best thing—abuse him and try 
to bury him. 

For two seasons, Hornung was simply 
another football player at Green Bay. 
Blackbourn used him at quarterback and 
at fullback and at halfback and he didn’t 
care what happened with “The Golden 
Dome,” as he kept calling Hornung. 

Green Bay also was losing at the time, 
which did not sit well with the people in 
this little football-crazy place, and pretty 
soon they began taking it out on Hor- 
nung. 

It was into this situation that Vincent 
Lombardi arrived. He had been coach of 
the New York Giants’ backfield for five 
years. A great one, too. Commissioner 
Bert Bell personally asked the Giants to 
release Lombardi so the losing Green 
Bay franchise could have a chance to be 
straightened out. 

Lombardi came into the Packer offices 
one cold day in January of 1959, looked 
around, then picked up a raft of yellow 
‘gal pads and went upstairs to a little 
darkened office where he was going to sit 
and watch every film of the 1958 
Packer games and make notes on them. 

It was the next day, in the middle of a 
film of a game with the Chicago Bears, 
when Vince straightened and told the 
guy to stop the film and run that play 
over again, 

Up on the sereen, Paul Hornung was 
running out of left halfback against the 
Bears. It was a simple play. Hornung 
started out wide, then made that big, 
swinging cutback of his and crashed into 
tackle and dragged a couple of guys with 
him as he went for 11 yards. 

“Run it again,” Lombardi said. 

The guy ran it again, 

“You're looking at my offense,” 
bardi said. 

“You're a left halfback from now on,” 
he told Hornung. ‘In New York we ran 
our offense around Frank Gifford. He 
played left half. Now we're in Green 
Bay. You're going to be the guy we build 
an offense on, You can do it. ‘Do you have 
any questions?” 

Hornung had none. For the first time 
in his pro football career he was getting 
a clear shot at making it big. From this 
point on, it is all statistics, because Hor- 
nung started to trample people from the 
first game on and he hasn’t stopped yet. 

He no longer has to worry about the 
opinions of other people, either, because 
they all agree with his own modest self- 
appraisal. Well, almost all. One day 
recently he was reading a newspaper 
when he discovered an oversight. 

“How do you like this?” he said. 
“Here’s a man writes about the Packers 
and you got to go through 400 words be- 
fore you find my name. Now what kind 
of a story can that be? He should have 
Hornung right there at the top.’ 

But he had no time to dwell on this. 
For with Paul Hornung it is always on- 
ward to bigger things and right now he 
was thinking of how a writer could 
properly describe him in all future works. 

“You could do something with horses,” 
he said. “I come from horse country. 
Thoroughbreds. You know, you could 
call me another thoroughbred from 
Kentucky." —Jimmy Breslin 


Lom- 
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Regal Sport in a Royal Forest 


[Continued from page 31] 


sprang to his feet and we did the same, 
recognizing Prince Bernhard from his 
photographs. 

The prince laughed. “For heaven's 
sake, no protocol,” he said. Colonel Geert- 
sema presented us. 

Prince Bernhard is one of the few mem- 
bers of a royal house who has managed to 
come up to the popular ideal of what a 
prince should be and still have a damn 
good time doing it. He is a crack athlete, 
an expert skier, rides point-to-point, 
drives sport cars and flies his own planes, 
although an automobile accident a few 
years ago has somewhat slowed down his 
more violent activities. But his prin- 
cipal interest has always been hunting 
and that continues unchanged. 

“What's the Jagermeester’s report?” 
the prince asked Colonel Geertsema as he 
sat down at the table. The Jagermeester, 
or Master of the Game, directs the hunt. 
With us, the prince had been all cheerful 
informality, Now he sounded like a busi- 
ness executive making plans for a strenu- 
ous day. 

“Not very encouraging,” Colonel 
Geertsema told him. “The game has 
moved deep into the woods, the pigs 
after acorns and beechnuts and the deer 
for grazing. That will make it difficult to 
drive them out for the guns.” 

Prince Bernhard shook his head. “How 
will the drives be made?” he asked. The 
colonel answered in Dutch, Listening as 
he sipped his coffee, the prince with his 
rimless spectacles, high forehead and 
thoughtful manner seemed almost like a 
professor debating some obscure aca- 
demic problem. But when the colonel 
had finished, the prince gave some brisk 
orders in Dutch, speaking pleasantly but 
decidedly. Colonel Geertsema went to the 
telephone and the prince turned to us, 
his usual cordial self, 

“With guests coming from Spain, Por- 
tugal and of course the United States, 
we want everything to go over smoothly,” 
he told us smiling, as though to cover his 
sudden assumption of authority. 

When the other guests began to arrive 
we were presented to His Royal High- 
ness the Count of Barcelona, his son, the 
young Prince Juan Carlos, and the 
count’s aide-de-camp, the Duke of Albu- 
querque. Gen, Curtis LeMay, vice-chief 
of staft of the U.S. Air Force in Europe, 
joined the group. The other guests were 
officers in the Dutch Army. 

Prince Bernhard greeted each guest in 
his native language—Spanish, English or 
Dutch. The prince speaks five languages 
fluently and “understands Italian,” to use 
his own phrase. Like all royalty in a 
modern democracy, the prince must be 
three people in one: he is supposed to 
be an authority on virtually any subject 
that can affect the Netherlands; a super 
salesman and public relations man for 
the country; and a colorful, masculine 
figure whom the Dutch can regard with 
pride. The prince does a remarkable job 
of combining all three roles but it was 
to be in his capacity as a sportsman that 
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we were to see him for the next two days. 

At first the conyersation was carried on 
in various languages, especially French 
which most of the guests seemed to speak 
as readily as their native tongue, but then 
as a tribute to us single-language Ameri- 
cans, everyone switched to English. The 
conversation varied from shooting Ko- 
diak bear to hunting mountain sheep 
with the Shah of Iran. Prince Bernhard 
remarked that in hunting, you never 
knew what would happen next. 

“I remember while I was with the 
Shah, a leopard jumped on one of the 
beaters,” Prince Bernhard told us. “They 
were rolling over and over on the ground 
when the Shah fired, killing the leopard 
instantly. ‘A remarkable shot,’ I said. 
‘Frankly, it could have been either one,’ 
the Shah told me. But he'd saved the 
man’s life.” 


Young Don Juan was interested in 
polar bear hunting and Halmi described 
a hunt. Don Juan shook his head. 

“But this hunt is from a plane. That 
is not very sporting.” 

“The plane is only to get you in,” 
Halmi explained. “It’s a ski plane and 
must land on the ice, which is often dan- 
gerous. Then you follow the bear on foot 
over the ice floes.” 

Don Juan’s face cleared. ‘““That sounds 
better. Perhaps I could fly the plane my- 
self.” 

“Why not?” said Prince Bernhard. “I 
usually fly my plane when we go hunting 
in Africa.” The prince has a Royal Fok- 
ker F. 27 and is a licensed pilot. He has 
flown everything from a jet to an old bi- 
plane. “How did you come oyer to Hol- 
land?” 

“Pan American jet,” 
“Only six hours.” 

The prince nodded. “That would be 
their Boeing 707, Intercontinental jet. I 
flew one once. A nice plane but I'm glad 
I didn't have to land it. | even had trou- 


Fawcett said. 


ble landing a Tiger Moth in England 
back in 1943. I'd made a bet that I could 
land it in a clearing in the middle of a 
wood. I landed it all right but hit a 
stump. I took a terrible ribbing on that 
one, as I was supposed to be an ace flying 
Spitfires.” 

Colonel Geertsema had been keeping 
a careful eye on the clock and now an- 
nounced that it was time to go. Belore 
we left, Fawcett presented the prince 
with a Browning .22 automatic rifle with 
a telescopic sight. While in the United 
States, Fawcett had written Colonel 
Geertsema saying that he would like to 
bring some gift and the colonel had sug- 
gested the .22. The prince wanted one 
for shooting guinea fowl in East Africa 
as the birds are too slow to make them 
good shooting with a shotgun. 

The prince was delighted with the 
light, accurate gun and it was some time 
before Colonel Geertsema could get him 
away. “I'll try this on driven mallard to- 
morrow,” the prince assured Fawcett 
while thanking him. I decided that was 
something I wanted to see. 

It was still dark when we left the pal- 
ace. A fleet of seven cars, each with its 
own liveried chauffeur standing beside it, 
was drawn up before the palace. I had 
some questions I wanted to ask Prince 
Bernhard about the hunt, so I went in 
the royal limousine with him and a Dutch 
Army major. 

During the drive, Prince Bernhard told 
me something about wild boars. “A big 
boar will weigh as much as 300 pounds 
and stand some three feet at the shoul- 
der,” he explained. “They can run very 
fast for a few hundred yards, actually 
faster than a horse. There are many 
records of their overtaking a man on 
horseback and disemboweling the horse 
with their six-inch tusks. They are also 
remarkable jumpers. A boar can easily 
jump 15 feet if necessary.” 

“Do they ever attack?” I asked. 


“Harry is easily sidetracked!” 
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The major said, “Yes, they certainly 
do. | once saw the prince shoot a boar 
that had attacked another hunter. The 
boar had knocked the man down and the 
prince had to fire across his body to kill 
the boar.” 

The prince laughed and remarked that 
the story “was somewhat exaggerated.” 

For the last half hour we had been 
driving down a perfectly straight high- 
way laid along the edge of a great forest. 
As I had always thought of Holland as 
being densely populated, I was sur- 
prised at the extent of this wild area. But 
the prince explained that this was one 
of a number of royal forests, the property 
of the crown, preserved partly as an aid 
against erosion but mainly as a source 
of timber. 

Now ahead of us I saw a policeman 
stopping traffic so our cavalcade could 
turn off to the right, down a dirt road 
among the trees. A mile or so farther on, 
we came to a hunting lodge where the 
royal foresters and the Jagermeester were 
awaiting us. The Jagermeester was Lt. E. 
Reinders who saluted the prince and 
showed him a chart of the forest, out- 
lining the different drives. There would 
be five of them, three in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, 

The uniformed foresters stood in a 
line and sounded their hunting horns, 
thus officially announcing the opening of 
the hunt. But we still had another few 
miles to go to the scene of the first drive. 
Driving through the forest, we came 
suddenly ou a great, open meadow. Here 
was a herd of red deer led by a mag- 
nificent 10-point stag. They stood watch- 
ing the cars for a few seconds and then 
swung away in a high-stepping trot. The 
cars kept on without stopping. 

It would have been easy enough to 
stalk the herd from the edge of the forest 
but the major explained to me that only 
driven game is ever shot. ‘Unless the 
quarry is going at top speed, he presents 
too casy a target. If you go pheasant 
shooting tomorrow, you will see that the 
birds are also driven. We consider it 
more sporting.” 

We crossed the meadow and plunged 
into the woods again. The cars skidded 
and slid in the mushy snow covering the 
dirt track but kept on. We stopped by 
a footpath where 50 beaters were drawn 
up, ready for the first drive. They were 
armed with six foot boar spears, for 
during a drive the pigs will often turn 
on the men, With them were a dozen 
enthusiastic little dachshunds ready to go. 
Using dachshunds for hunting dogs 
seemed curious to me, but the major ex- 
plained that the little fellows can crawl 
through thickets where bigger dogs would 
be at a disadvantage. 

“Also, big dogs are too easily killed by 
the boars,” he added. “The dachshunds 
are very quick and can keep out of the 
boars’ way.” 

After about a mile walk through the 
forest, we came to an area of pine trees. 
Several herds of wild pigs had been 
tracked to the pines and here was the 
first line of stands. The stands were along 
the edge of the forest, about 60 yards 
apart and were simply a framework of 
evergreen boughs about five feet high and 
three feet across, just enough to conceal 
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aman up to his chest. I had Buzz Fawcett 
on my right and Prince Bernhard on my 
left. The other men continued on along 
the line of stands to their positions. 

Visibility through the pines was zero. 
The trees grew too closely together, their 
branches even overlapping. Only their 
black trunks showed but around them 
was nothing but darkness. 

Then, far to the left came a single note 
on a hunting horn. Instantly it was taken 
up and repeated again and again, from 
deep in the woods in front of us, as 
forester after forester passed on the signal 
that the drive was about to begin. 

The shooting was to follow a very 
strict system. No one could shoot straight 
forward. He might hit one of the beaters. 
Nor could we shoot to the side for fear 
of endangering a man at the next stand. 
Only after the game had passed through 
the line of guns could anyone fire. 

Only certain animals could be shot. 
Prince Bernhard had explained to us 
during breakfast the specifications for 
this particular hunt. 

This rather complicated set of rules 
was based on the Jagermeester’s report. 
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The Jagermeester receives information 
from the game rangers describing the 
numbers and condition of the various 
species. Based on these facts, the Jager- 
meester submits to the prince a list of the 
“warrantable animals”—those that are to 
be shot—before each hunt. The list varies 
depending on what particular sex or 
species needs to be controlled. 

This was all very well for the Euro- 
peans who could identify the different 
types of quarry at a glance, but | was 
wondering what would happen if T shot 
the wrong kind of game. ‘The driven 
quarry come at the line of guns straight 
out of the thick cover at full speed. We 
were supposed to shoot fast and accur- 
ately. It seemed to me I stood about an 
equal chance of killing a beater, the 
wrong species of game, or depleting the 
European nobility. 

Deep in the pine forest the dachshunds 
began giving sharp, eager barks and the 
beaters shouted, rattling their boar spears 
against the trees. 

Now the dachshunds were in full cry. 
Suddenly there came a series of crashes 
among the dry lower branches of the 
evergreens. The noise seemed to come 
from all sides. Sheets of tightly packed 
snow slid off the branches and skimmed 
among the trees, smashing into the brittle 
twigs and adding to the confusion. The 


game was going to break cover at any 
second, but where? I tried to look right 
and left at the same time and stepped 
back from my stand so I could swing the 
muzzle of my rifle either way. 

Then suddenly the air seemed to be 
full of flying pigs. The prince had said 
that wild pigs could jump but he hadn't 
said that they could bound like deer. 
These creatures were surprisingly long- 
legged and erizzled-black in color. There 
must have been 10 or 15 of them. They 
poured between Prince Bernhard and 
me like a flood of black water from a 
broken dike. 

I heard the prince's rifle go off and a 
young boar tripped like a shot deer. He 
Was up again in a moment, running in 
circles among the trees. Everything hap- 
pened so fast I didn’t get a chance to 
shoot, 

“I'd have given him my second barrel 
but the gun misfired,” called the prince 
angrily. He was using an old 320 with a 
black powder load that had belonged to 
his grandfather. The prince has done so 
much shooting that he likes to experi- 
ment with yarious types of firearms. 
“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Twas waiting for you,” I called back, 
which was partly true. 

“Go ahead and shoot. Don’t worry 
about ceremony. Well, that pig won't go 
far. The bloodhounds will pick him up 
casily.” 

Leashed bloodhounds are used to 
track down the injured animals, making 
sure that none escape to die slowly. 

There were two more drives that 
morning but T was playing in hard luck 
and didn’t get a chance to make a single 
shot. The game always broke through 
the line of guns elsewhere, We had lunch 
at one of the royal hunting lodges scat- 
tered throughout the forest. The lodge 
resembled a Swiss chalet. The walls were 
hung with the antlers of record stags and 
the tusks of outstanding boars. When the 
hunters came to compare notes, it was 
found that 10 head of game had been 
shot—one young roedeer, two fallow deer, 
one red deer hind, and six wild pigs. 

Both Lieutenant Reinders and Prince 
Bernhard were disappointed at what they 
considered the poor showing. “This has 
been the worst day since 1925,” the 
prince said apologetically, “Usually by 
now the bag would amount to fifty or 
better. The snow is so deep that the game 
won't come out of cover, They double 
back in spite of the beaters and the dogs.” 

Lunch consisted of ham and cges, veal 
cutlets, cheese and fruit. Wine was 
served, along with the fiery Dutch gin 
called Bols. But since we would start out 
again immediately after eating, everyone 
watched his drinking carefully. 

After lunch we started out again. The 
weather had gotten worse. There was a 
heavy overcast and a thick mist rising 
from the melting snow. But as matters 
turned out, this drive was to be the 
climax of the hunt for me. 

The stands were along a narrow dirt 
track leading through the forest. We 
stood with our backs to the track, look- 
ing into a tangle of trees so dense that 
they seemed to form an almost impene- 
trable tangle of twisted trunks. Young 
Prince Carlos was on my left. Beyond 
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him was his father, the Count of Barce- 
lona. Beyond him was Prince Bernhard. 
The Duke of Albuquerque was on my 
right. I decided if game did break out 
along our section to aim very carefully. 

Again came the single note on the 
Jagermeester’s horn, instantly picked up 
and carried from forester to forester 
through the woods. Again came the long 
wait. But these woods seemed com- 
pletely deserted. No shots came. Nothing 
moved. Half an hour passed, then an 
hour. The beaters had drawn a blank. I 
began to shift my feet in the deep snow 
and long for the three blasts that would 
signal the end of the drive. 

Then a big boar broke cover midway 
between me and Prince Juan and trotted 
across the dirt track behind us. Although 
he must have weighed over two hundred 
pounds he had passed through the under- 
brush without making a sound. He was 
moving swiftly but not running. 

I happened to be looking at the sec- 
tion of forest from which the boar 
emerged and before he had taken two 
strides | had him in the sights of my 
rifle. But I did not pull the trigger. 
Prince Juan must have seen the boar 
also and as the shooting hadn't been too 
good that day, [ hesitated to shoot before 
him. But the Prince didn’t shoot. The 
boar turned his head quickly from left 
to right. Now he saw us. Instantly he 
broke into a run. 

In a stride, he was across the road and 
plunging through bracken on the far 
side. His big, high-pointed back barely 
showed above the gray-green stalks. Still 
Prince Juan didn’t shoot. I thought to 
hell with protocol, and squeezed the 
trigger. 


Remembering what had happened on 
the second drive of the morning, I gave 
him a long lead, at least a foot. Even as 
I fired, I thought too much lead . . . I’ve 
missed him. Yo my astonishment, I saw 
him come down with a crash in the 
bracken. He lay without moving but I 
levered another cartridge into the 
chamber and stood waiting. It was lucky 
that I did, for thirty seconds later, the 
boar bounded to his feet and started off 
again. I fired a second time and he went 
down for good. At the same moment, 
came the triple blast of the horns signal- 
ing the end of the hunt. 

Prince Juan gave a whoop and ran 
over to congratulate me. His father was 
there a moment later slapping me on the 
shoulder. Prince Bernhard came up and 
said enthusiastically, “An excellent run- 
ning shot.” So it was. It was also largely 
fool’s luck. 

The Jagermeester arrived and break- 
ing off an evergreen twig dipped it in the 
boar’s blood. “As this is your first boar, 
you should hold out your hat and let 
me put the twig on it,” he explained. 
“But I don’t have a hat,” I protested. I 
was wearing a parka with a hood. “Oh, 
that is nothing,” exclaimed Prince Juan. 
“I will lend you mine.” So the prince’s 
hat was borrowed for the ceremonial 
gesture. 

Prince Bernhard now produced a 
small box and took out a little silver pin, 
cut in the design of a pair of boar's tusks 
supporting the royal crown. This was 
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presented to me to wear on my hat—when 
I got one. 

There was one more drive but al- 
though a magnificent 22-point stag 
passed within a few yards of my stand, I 
could not shoot since all stags over eight 
points were protected. I didn’t care. | 
had my boar. 

After the hunt, we drove back to the 
Het-Loo Palace. Great bonfires had been 
lighted before it and the game laid out 
in a long line. There were 13 head; one 
roedeer, three fallow deer, one red deer 
and eight wild pigs. The foresters lined 
up before the fires and blew old, tradi- 
tional fanfares on their horns.  Origi- 
nally, these fanfares were used during 
the actual hunts to indicate which way 
the quarry was moving, or as signals to 
hounds and beaters, but today they have 
only a ceremonial significance. 

Afterwards we went to the palace for 
drinks. Prince Bernhard took me to see 
his collection of trophies, mainly African 
although he has hunted nearly every- 
where in Europe and the Near East. His 
prize trophies are a pair of elephant 
tusks (118 pounds and 116 pounds) from 
Kenya and an addax (giant antelope 
from the Sudan) with record horns. 

“T got my first rifle—a .22—when I was 
8." the prince told me. “My first shotgun 
at 10. When I saw 23, I went pig-sticking 
in Morocco, riding down wild pigs on 
horseback with a spear. Once my girth 
slipped and I nearly broke my neck. I've 
been especially fond of riding and used 
to train horses for the Olympics before 
my auto accident. Now I have to be con- 
tent with dressage.” 

Prince Bernhard’s life story is an in- 
teresting one. By birth he is German. 
His family once ruled the little princi- 
pality of Lippe-Biesterfeld until, during 
the last century, it was absorbed by 
Germany. His father became a cavalry 
ofhicer in the German army but, as the 
result of a quarrel with Kaiser Wilhelm 


... and by the power invested in me, I now prenounce you man inids<t.3; 
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Il, he was forced to retire. As a young 
man, Bernhard studied law and took his 
degree in 1936. He was employed for a 
time by I. G. Farben in Paris and then, 
while skiing in Switzerland, he met 
Princess Juliana of Holland. They were 
married a few months later. 

The prince has always had a dread of 
being known as a royal nonentity or as 
“the queen’s husband.” As the functions 
of royalty today are mainly limited to 
laying cornerstones or opening new high- 
ways, it is almost impossible for them 
to avoid becoming gilt-edged rubber 
stamps Prince Bernhard has fought this 
emasculating role by becoming a highly 
efficient business man, organizing the Bil- 
derberg Group, a committee of promi- 
nent Europeans and Americans who 
meet twice a year to discuss international 
affairs. He has also been an important 
figure in NATO and the Common 
Market. 

But the prince has also always been 
a keen and, at times, a reckless sports- 
man. His African safaris have hardly 
been of the luxury type although in dis- 
cussing them, the prince tends to stress 
the humorous incidents rather than his 
feats as a big game hunter. 

Prince Bernhard has known war-time 
adyenture too. During World War II he 
joined the British R.A.F. and qualified 
to fly Spitfires and Hurricanes. One of 
his instructors wrote gloomily in the 
prince’s logbook: “The way he flies, 1 
doubt that he’ll ever see 2,000 hours.” 

The British, however, refused to allow 
him to fly combat missions on the 
grounds that he could be of more use 
diplomatically than militarily, As a re- 
sult, Bernhard joined the U.S. Air 
Forces as a bomber pilot and flew several 
missions. After the Normandy landings, 
Bernhard led a Dutch brigade into Hol- 
land and, when the Germans sur- 
rendered, he had an army of some 
200,000 men. 
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As we chatted looking at the trophies 
in the game room, the conversation 
shifted to the prince’s interest in con- 
servation. We were soon talking about 
the bird shooting organized for the next 
day, and the prince spoke enthusiastically 
ol the pheasants awaiting us. Some seven 
thousand pen-raised pheasants had been 
released the previous August to give the 
birds plenty of time to build up their 
strength and learn how to use their wings. 

The drives for the next day were so 
arranged that the birds would rise high 
over woods or tall hedges and be going 
at top speed when they reached the guns. 
In addition to the pheasants, there would 
also be wild duck (both mallard and 
teal), woodcock, pigeons, hares and 
rabbits. 

When we sat out the next morning I 
was along as an observer, not planning 
to join in the shooting. After the prince’s 
descriptions the night before, | was ex- 
cited by the fast-paced action the day 
promised. The shooting turned out to be 
so fast that it took all of my concentra- 
tion to keep up with it. 

The bird shooting estate covered some 
five hundred acres. Unlike the royal 
forest, it was divided into numerous cul- 
tivated fields fringed by woodlands, 
streams and pasture lands. But there was 
plenty of land left in cover to serve as a 
windbreak and to support the dikes 
which in this district were as common as 
cracks in a pavement. 

At a little lodge not much bigger than 
a summer house, we were met by Lt.-Col. 
van Zinnicq Bergmann, the veneur, or 
othcial in charge of the shoot, who cor- 
responds to the Jagermeester for big 
game. There were 30 beaters with 
Laborador retrievers for the first drive 
which would be for mallard and teal. 
Belore starting out, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bergmann showed Prince Bernhard a 
chart of the district with the different 
drives marked on it and explained 
briefly his reasons for each drive. The 
prince checked the chart quickly before 
approving. 

‘There were eight sportsmen and each 
had two matching shotguns and a profes- 
sional loader. During the drives, the 
gunner would fire left and right at the 
birds and then toss his gun to his loader 
who would instantly hand him the 
loaded gun. While the sportsman was fir- 
ing again, the loader would reload the 
empty gun and have it ready before the 
shooter could fire his next two shots. 


The first stand was along the top of 
a dike. The sides of the dike were 
covered with high bushes, 10 to 15 feet 
high, and the shooters would have to fire 
straight up as the ducks passed overhead. 
I stayed with Prince Don Carlos. 

The beaters with their dogs had left 
us when we started out across the dike 
and now we heard the veneur’s whistle 
signaling the start of the drive. Almost 
at once came the shouts of the beaters 
and the sound of splashing as their dogs 
plunged into the water. 

I noticed that each loader had his own 
special way of carrying the extra shells. 
Some had them stuck between their fin- 
gers. Others had devices like a motor- 
man’s change holder which would “feed” 
them shells by flipping a lever on the 
side. Still others had bandolier-like straps 
which held the shells in “break-away” 
clamps. 


Now came the quacking of ducks, fol- 
lowed by the low murmur of wings. 
Every gun rose automatically. Through 
the bushes we caught flashes of speeding, 
torpedo-shaped bodies. Then the guns 
began to go off. 

The shooting was so fast I could not 
follow it. Every now and then a duck 
would plummet down to bounce off the 
dike. More often, one would strike the 
water with a splash. The retrievers had 
joined us now and the splash of a falling 
duck was almost instantly followed by a 
louder splash as a dog dove alter it. 

When the drive was over, I started 
back along the dike and met Prince Bern- 
hard with the Browning .22 which he had 
been using instead of a shotgun. 

“Did you get any?” I asked unbe- 
lievingly. 

“Yes, two out of five shots,” said the 
prince. Seeing my astonishment, he 
added, “I was in a good spot where I 
could sce them as they towered for a 
second before going over the bushes.” It 
sull seemed remarkable shooting to me. 

The rest of the drives were for upland 
game. I stayed with Prince Bernhard 
who, after satisfying himself as to the 
shooting qualities of his new gun, had 
switched to a Churchill shotgun. Most 
of the quarry were pheasants. During 
the early part of each drive, only a few 
birds would come oyer and the gunners 
had a chance to aim, but toward the end 
there would be 20 or 30 birds in the air 
at one time, all flying high. The prince 
and his loader worked together like a 


well drilled team, the prince firing as 
soon as the butt of the Churchill hit his 
shoulder and the loader loading so fast 
his fingers seemed to flicker over the 
breech momentarily. 

I never saw the prince miss and only 
rarely did he have to give a winged bird 
a second barrel as it came skittering down 
in a long arc. Usually at each report of 
his gun, a pheasant stopped in midair 
as though it had hit an invisible barrier, 
then turned and came plunging down 
to earth. 

There were seven drives, each one 
selected for a special type of terrain. One 
was in such dense cover that the men 
could barely use their guns. Another was 
in an open field with the birds flushed 
over a high rise a few hundred yards 
away. Still another was along the edge 
of a thick wood with the birds rising al- 
most in the muzzles of the guns. An- 
other was on a road bordered by high 
trees with the birds towering 40 feet 
in the air. 

To vary the type of game, one drive 
was on marshy ground for woodcock and 
another in forest for wood pigeon. The 
total bag at the end of the day was 264, 
of which 211 were pheasants. The pheas- 
ant kill represented a comparatively 
small proportion of the birds released 
that summer. Prince Bernhard explained 
to me that most of the rest had scattered 
out over the countryside where they 
could be shot by anyone during the sea- 
son. 

This was the last of the two days’ 
hunting. We had supper at one of the 
hunting lodges on the estate. The next 
day, most of the guests would be scattered 
throughout Europe. Prince Bernhard 
was due to leaye shortly on his continual 
task of drumming up fresh trade for 
Dutch interests—a job at which he is so 
successful that President Kubitschek of 
Brazil called him “the best commercial 
traveler I’ve ever met, and we get them 
all.” : 

Apparently others beside Kubitschek 
think that the prince is worth his keep. 
During the meal, the prince was handed 
a note saying that the Dutch industrial 
workers had chipped together to buy him 
a light yacht, a small vessel that he can 
handle himself, as a token of their regard 
for the work he has done in encouraging 
Dutch trade. “I don’t think a man in my 
position could ask for a better tribute,” 
said the prince proudly. 

—Daniel P. Mannix 


One-Man Adventure in a 
Homemade Sub 


[Continued from page 37] 


seemed to be working properly. 

Then droplets formed along the hatch- 
cover gasket. Ed applied the wrench to 
the bolts again, and the seepage turned 
to a fine spray. 

The acrid smell of burning electrical 
insulation suddenly stung Armstrong's 
nostrils. He looked down at the rheostat 
and saw a small fiery glow where the 
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water had shorted it. Vhe tiny cabin was 
rapidly filling with smoke. Instinctively, 
and with a sublime disregard for the 
half-inch bolts and several thousand 
pounds of water pressure holding it 
down, Ed threw all his strength against 
the hatch cover. 

The unreasoning panic lasted for sey- 
eral seconds. As the sub mushed into the 
soft harbor bottom, Armstrong forced 
himself to sit down. He stuffed the end 
of the oxygen tube into his mouth, swal- 
lowing half a pint of spraying salt water 
in the process. The situation was nasty, 
but he could still get back up. 

Then, as he opened the valves to the 


ballast tanks, he realized something was 
seriously wrong. ‘There was air pressure 
in the system, but it was blowing out of 
the tanks as fast as it was going in, churn- 
ing up clouds of useless bubbles. The sub 
glued itself in the mud. 

Coughing into the oxygen tube and 
blinded by the spray in his face, Arm- 
strong marveled at the thoroughness of 
the fix he was in. He couldn’t have 
worked himself into a more impossible 
situation if he had deliberately planned 
it. 

As a matter of fact it hadn’t been easy, 
even by accident. To begin with, every- 
body had enjoyed a hearty laugh when 


Fd announced that he intended to build 
his own sports-model submarine. Every- 
body except his wife. She threw a fit. 

“You know how I hate the ocean,” 
Martha Armstrong wailed. “It was bad 
enough before, with the sailboat and 
then skin diving. But now you've really 
gone off the deep end!” 

“You don’t have to worry about the 
boat any more,” Armstrong consoled 
her. “I sold it to buy parts for the sub- 
marine.” 

Next day Ed took the $1,000 check for 
his boat to the bank and asked for the 
cash. After shopping around skeptical 
oil-field-equipment dealers, he was finally 
sent to Glen Le Meur, a steel fabricator 
with an open mind. Le Meur listened 
with interest. 

“I want stock parts to make the pres- 
sure chambers,” Armstrong explained, 
“The rest of it I can figure out as | go 
along.” 


Ea pointed out the basic flaw in most 
of the do-it-yourself submersibles which 
had been appearing in astonishing num- 
bers on both coasts and in many of the 
lakes and rivers across the country. In 
them the riders either wore breathing 
gear and exposure suits because they were 
immersed as well, or, in the very rare dry- 
riding exceptions, used detachable 
weights to take their creations down and 
allow a buoyant return to the surface. 

Le Meur reached into a bookcase be- 
hind his desk and pulled out a reference 
work compiled by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. He handed it 
to Armstrong. 

“Here are the specifications on every 
kind of standard pressure tank,” said 
Le Meur. ‘That should solve your en- 
gineering problem. Come back and see 
me when you know what you need.” 

Ed took the manual to the plant where 
he worked and offered to share his idea 
with Phil Haney, a fellow worker. Haney 
was also a boatman, and had taken Ed 
out a couple of times to skin-dive from 
his ancient but seaworthy cabin cruiser. 
He seemed a likely candidate for a part- 
ner. Moreover, he was a near-genius at 
welding. 

“You're kidding,” said Haney. ‘And 
if not, keep it quiet around the shop. 
The new foreman’s death on_ these 
screwball sidelines.” 

Local zoning ordinances were put to 
a severe strain as Armstrong’s home 
workshop project got under way. For 
blocks around there were bitter protests 
about the heavy industry in his garage. 
One evening. Ed heard footsteps coming 
up the driveway at a dead run and he 
prepared to fend off another irate neigh- 
bor. 

The visitor this time threatened no 
violence. Doug Privitt, a mild, bespec- 
tacled diemaker and a skin-diving buff, 
had come only to check out reports on 
the homemade submarine. 

Privitt was transfixed at first glimpse 
of the bulbous steel shape. 

“Where did you get the plans?” he 
asked. eagerly. 

Relieved at this break in the general 
pattern of complaint, Armstrong ex- 
plained his ready-made method of design. 

Privitt clamored to join up. “Let me 


help,” he begged. “If it works, we could 
build a two-man model.” 

Armstrong tried fanning his over- 
heated visitor with a partial list of 
obstacles facing the amateur U-boat 
manufacturer. 

“It’s like nobody ever built a subma- 
rine,” he warned. “The government has 
a monopoly and won’t give any helpful 
hints. You can’t learn anything about it 
in the library. And wait till you try to 
get the attention of a hardware clerk 
after he finds out what you're up to!” 

It would have taken a spear gun to 
drive Privitt off. He signed on. 

The diligent moonlighters welded 
light ballast tanks along each side of the 
heavier pressure cabin. They added a set 
of forward diving planes and installed a 
war-surplus aircraft-control motor in the 
smaller stern compartment. Power re- 
quirements were met by a bank of four 
heavy-duty truck batteries in the midsec- 
tion. Final preparations for the first dive 
were completed in a burst of feverish 
activity. 

Then, this morning Armstrong had 
backed his battered Oldsmobile into the 
garage and the partners excitedly hitched 
up the sub. Traffic had clogged up in- 
stantly behind the gaudy caravan as it 
trailed along Pacific Coast Highway to 
King Harbor and the launching. 

And that, Armstrong thought bitterly, 
was how he happened to be trapped now 
on the bottom of the harbor in a leaking, 
burning hulk. 

But the panic had left him in his self- 
reproach for having got into this mess. 
The next step was to get out—if possible. 
Fumbling blindly at the controls, he 
managed to find the levers for the ballast- 
tank vents that he had forgotten to 
close. The bubbling sound stopped. Air 
drummed into the tanks, and the sub 
slithered free of the muck underneath. 

Privitt was strapping on his diving 
gear when the sub broke surface. ‘The 
hatch flew open and Armstrong popped 


“Gosh! It’s just like a 


out in a puff of white smoke. He hung 
his head to windward, gulping fresh air. 
“Jeez, you had me worried,’ said 
Privitt, rowing the skiff close. “What's 
the matter?” 
“Nothing, aside from fire and flood,” 
Ed gasped. 


By midafternoon they had _ replaced 
the defective wiring and scraped the 
vasket where paint had been slopped on 
it the night before. On the way out to the 
breakwater for the second time, Ed's 
confidence returned. He cupped _ his 
hands to shout over the noise of the out- 
board. 

“Keep going. Let's find some clean 
water outside the harbor.” 

Four-foot swells were slamming the 
outer side of the breakwater, but the sea 
was blue instead of greasy green. A few 
small boats were fishing at anchor about 
half a mile away. 

With a wave at Privitt, Armstrong 
closed the hatch and opened the ballast- 
tank vents. When water was lapping at 
the portholes, he nudged the rheostat to 
full speed ahead and tilted the forward 
diving planes. To his delight, the sub 
slid smoothly beneath the surface and 
maintained its diving angle. The hatch 
gasket appeared to be holding this time. 

In the stern the motor whirred 
steadily. Ed released the diving-plane 
lever and tugged back on the joystick 
control. He could feel the propwash hit- 
ting the elevator surfaces. The nose came 
up level, then tilted toward the silver 
surface dancing overhead. It was like 
flying an airplane in slow motion. Ed 
moved the stick to the side, half expect- 
ing the sub to bank. Instead it skidded 
around in a wide, flat turn, 

He nosed it over and headed for a 
clump of kelp, watching the brown fo- 
liage loom up and slide by the portholes 
on either side. Circling, Ed switched the 
rheostat to reverse. The sub slowed, then 
started to sink as it lost headway. He 
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picture postcard, isn’t it?” 


pushed the throttle back to full ahead 
and adjusted the diving planes for lift. 
The steel fish responded with the agility 
of a slightly tranquilized porpoise. 

A gurgling noise under his seat made 
Ed turn his flashlight on the concave 
bottom of the chamber. A puddle six 
inches deep was sloshing back and forth 
with every change of angle the sub made. 
Quickly he checked the various plumbing 
connections, the hatch-cover seal and the 


bushings where control shafts went 
through the hull. There was no sign of 
a leak 


Tn spite of himself, Ed felt panic 
again. He fought it down and made a 
systematic survey of the instruments. The 
depth gauge mounted outside the front 
porthole registered 50 feet. The dials in- 
side indicated nothing wrong. 

Peering through the circular porthole 
in the hatch cover, he picked out the 
bottom of what he assumed to be Privitt’s 
skiff. Rising toward it, he failed to notice 
the fishing lines in the water until the 
turret broke the surface. The three men 
dozing in the boat stared bug-eyed and 
hung on as the kelp-festooned monster 
surged out of the sea under their noses, 
hissing internally and splashing back at 
the waves with its fins. 

Ed recovered first. He emerged from 
the hatch clutching a damp cigarette. 

“Anybody got a light?’ he inquired. 

A match was supplied without ques- 
tion. Then, as Privitt charged up in the 
tender, the anglers hauled up their lines 
and rowed away, muttering coarse Sla- 
yonian oaths. 

“We're still not in business,” Ed ad- 
mitted glumly. “Another five minutes 
and I'd haye been swimming in here.” 

Back in Armstrong’s garage the disap- 
pointed crew worked over the submarine 
inside and out. For two more weeks they 
tested weld joints, repacked bushings. 
tightened and retightened connections, 
and improvised remedies for the de- 
ficiencies Ed had noted in the two 
brief dives. 

Among the improyements were a trim 
tank to increase buoyancy in the stern 
and a flexible plastic tube filled with 
buckshot. Hanging from the nose, the 
tube was to act as a feeler for the ocean 
floor to preyent the sub itself from scrap- 
ing bottom. The final accessory was a 
transparent pressure-case Privitt  de- 
signed to hold a compass. He installed it 
at the end of a four-foot aluminum tube 
to minimize the magnetic attraction of 
the steel hull. 

It was time now for the supreme test. 
But the little rented skiff used before 
would hardly make a suitable tender a 
mile out on the open sea over Redondo 
Canyon, a dark abyss in the ocean floor. 
So Armstrong enlisted the aid of Haney, 
the skeptical boating friend who had 
spurned his offer of partnership. 

Haney showed up with his cabin 
cruiser as promised, gliding up to the 
King Harbor pier as the sub was being 
lowered into the water. 

“Ahoy, Captain Nemo!” he shouted, 
capturing the attention of the usual 
crowd of onlookers. “How many leagues 
under the sea today?” 

Armstrong heaved a huge coil of half- 
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inch manila line aboard the cruiser with- 
out a word and helped Privitt load a box 
of tools on the deck. They both climbed 
on and Ed fastened the sub’s bow line to 
the cruiser. 

“Let’s go,” he said to Haney. “Lucky 
for you I haven't installed torpedo tubes 
yet.” 

Out over black water, Haney idled his 
engine while Armstrong completed 
preparations on the sub from the diving 
platform at the stern of the cruiser. Ed 
was certain of his design. The steel of the 
main chamber was three-eighths of an 
inch thick and the portholes were of 
three-quarters-inch Plexiglas. According 
to the technical tables, both were capable 
of withstanding more than 1,000 pounds 
per square inch, roughly equivalent to 
the ocean pressure 2,000 feet below the 
surface. At the 400-foot depth Armstrong 
had set as his maximum operating goal, 
the sub theoretically would have a five- 
to-one margin of safety. 

While Ed had been planning the su- 
preme depth test, he had decided to let 
the sub make the great dive by itself. So, 
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the day before, he had rigged the 
ballast-tank controls to operate tempo- 
rarily from the outside. And to compen- 
sate for his own weight he had placed 
two sacks of sand in the pilot's seat. This 
morning, while the sub was still in his 
garage, he had removed a Plexiglas port- 
hole in the turret, reached in to run the 
hatch bolts up snug, and then replaced 
the porthole. 

Now, at the dive site, all that remained 
to be done was to adjust the controls to 
achieve neutral buoyancy, and then 
weight the sub to send it down. 

Ed tied the end of his coil of 500 feet 
of line to the tiny vessel’s bow. Then he 
turned to the ballast tanks and let out a 
little air at a time from each. When only 
the top of the conning turret was bob- 
bing at the surface, he put the cruiser’s 
40-pound anchor aboard—and watched 
the sub sink as he paid out line. 

Cloth strips woven into the rope 
marked every 50 feet. The line payed out 
smoothly through the eighth marker—400 
feet. With the line tugging in his hands, 
Ed exchanged tense glances with Privitt 
and made his decision. He let it run out 
to the last knot and added 50 feet of the 
cruiser’s anchor line for good measure. 
The sub was now more than 500 feet 
down. 

“How about it?” asked Haney, joining 


the anxious pair at the stern. “Can you 
feel anything?” 

Armstrong started hauling up the sub 
as fast as it would come. Privitt stripped 
to his trunks and went over the side. He 
came up straddling the sub and blowing 
air into the ballast tanks with the outside 
controls. 

Ed grabbed a wrench and went to work 
on the bolts around the front porthole. 
In a few minutes he had the hatch cover 
open and was reaching for the sandbags 
inside. He dumped them overboard and 
skinned down the hatch, disappearing 
from view. When he finally stuck his 
head out of the turret, he wore a smile 
that radiated 360 degrees. 

“Dry as a peanut-butter sandwich!” he 
crowed. 

He and Privitt busied themselves re- 
placing the porthole and reconverting 
the ballast-tank controls to inside opera- 
tion. When the plumbing was done, Ed 
lowered himself through the hatch again. 

“You're not going to take that thing 
down without a line on it, are you?” 
Haney asked, genuinely worried. 

“Maybe he’s right, Ed,” suggested 
Privitt. “Wouldn't hurt to play it safe.” 

“Nuts,” said Armstrong. “What would 
that prove? Besides, it isn’t leaking, and 
that’s all I was worried about.” 

He slammed the cover and cinched the 
hatch bolts before they could talk him 
into any more precautions. It wouldn't 
have taken much persuasion. In spite of 
the encouraging results of the sandbag 
test, he knew he was bucking the odds. 

Rapping the inside of the turret, Ed 
signaled Privitt to cast off the line. He 
tossed a salute through the porthole with 
a false grin of confidence and opened the 
vents. The water that came up over the 
turret was glass clear. Craning forward, 
he saw the last of the bubbles from the 
ballast tanks glistening on their way to 
the surface. 

The depth gauge, good only to 250 
feet, had been replaced by a straight 
pressure-indicator for the deep dive. 
From this, Armstrong could calculate 
depth by the simple but reasonably ac 
curate rule of two—two feet of depth for 
every pound of pressure per square inch. 

Armstrong glued his eyes on the dial 
outside when it hit 100. He was 200 feet 
down now. The needle crept around— 
125, 135, 145. Three huge sheepshead 
swam up curiously, staring walleyed at 
the creature which had invaded their 
domain, Each fish weighed easily more 
than 200 pounds, Ed guessed. He re- 
eretted leaving his camera behind. 

Suddenly he noticed the needle was 
touching the 200 mark. The sheepshead 
disappeared above as the sub continued 
to sink. Below there was nothing but 
blackness. Armstrong grasped the air 
valve. He felt a pounding in his ears. 
This was the 400-foot goal and he had 
proved his point! 


H. resisted a powerful impulse to blow 
the tanks and come rocketing up. The 
thought of the crushing pressure outside 
the sub’s thin steel skin gave him goose- 
flesh, but the blackness below seemed to 
be turning gray. Deliberately, he took his 
hands off the valves. In a few seconds the 
sub bottomed, balancing delicately as the 
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plastic feeler tube rested its weight of 
buckshot in the sand. 

Immediately Armstrong checked every- 
thing he could think of in the chamber. 
All seemed O.K. No puddle in the bot- 
tom, plenty of air pressure in the reserve 
tanks, battery level up, only a slight in- 
crease in cabin pressure from the oxygen 
bleeding in. 

The walls of the chamber were ice 
cold and clammy, but the dampness was 
general condensation, not concentrated 
seepage. Ed turned on the motor, and 
sensed the feeler tube rustle along the 
bottom. 

The controlled motion eased his ap- 
prehension. He adjusted the diving 
planes until the sub was moving along 
a few feet above the rock outcroppings 
on the ocean floor. Visibility was good 
for some 20 feet, when sand and water 
merged in the dim light. Once again 
Armstrong chuckled with a skin-diver’s 
pleasure at the ease and comfort of this 
kind of underwater exploration. 

The sensation was entirely different 
from that of skin diving. In the sub there 
was no discomfort, no need for constant 
monitoring of time, depth and air 
supply. It was possible to concentrate 
fully on exploration. 

Ed became so absorbed in the revela- 
tions of the constantly retreating curtain 
of gloom that he hardly noticed the dark 
shape keeping pace alongside. Then the 
size of it gave him an uneasy moment 
until he remembered his armored shell. 
The shark was nearly three times the 
length of the sub. It was swimming 
effortlessly about 10 feet off the left port- 
hole. It made a frustrated pass and was 
gone. 

Fd decided to check his depth with the 
flashlight. He froze in disbelief. 

The needle on the pressure gauge was 
resting squarely on the 300 mark! Some- 
how, the sub had descended 200 feet be- 
yond the depth Ed had set as the maxi- 
mum, deeper even than when, an hour 
or so ago, he had risked only a couple 
of sand bags and six months’ hard work! 


In the same instant, Ed realized what 
had happened, Instead of traveling along 
a level bottom, as he had thought, he 
had been following a gradual slope into 
the Redondo Canyon. He cut the motor 
and noticed the sub stopped with its 
nose down at a decided angle. Appar- 
ently it had come to a halt on the shoul- 
der of an underwater cliff. A check 
with the flashlight outside the ports con- 
firmed this. The bottom was visible on 
either side, but there was only an inky 
void straight ahead, in spite of the 
steep angle of view. 

Ed convinced himself there was noth- 
ing to worry about. He calmly closed the 
ballast-tank vents, then hesitated at a 
scraping noise. The feeler tube was drag- 
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“Save your breath. I don’t care who you know down at city hall, Mother.” 


ging on the bottom. The sub was 
creeping forward, gaining speed as it 
slid over the edge of the precipice! 

This time the reaction was purely in- 
voluntary. Ed nearly wrenched the air 
valve out of the line. There was a series 
of rapid thumps, like steam coming up 
in a cold pipe, and nothing more. Des- 
perately, he twisted the handle off and 
on again, Still nothing! Sweat soaked his 
shirt front, and for a hair-raising split- 
second Ed thaught the sub had sprung a 
leak, His steel capsule suddenly seemed 
as fragile as a soap bubble. 

He hammered the valve with his fist 
on the chance it had become stuck. 
Nothing happened. He turned it off and 
on once more, with the same futile re- 
sult. Closing his eyes, he tried to visual- 
ize the compressed-air system, In_ his 
mind he traced the tubing from the 
cylinders on the sub’s back through the 
cabin and out again to the ballast tanks 
on each side. 

The air-supply gauge indicated no ob- 
struction up to the control valve. On the 
other side of the valve, the tubing 
branched into four lines, one for each 
section of the ballast tanks. Past the 
valve! Ed's hands leaped to the petcocks 
in the smaller lines. They had been 
closed since the controls were rigged out- 
side for the sandbag test. 

Air burst into the forward tanks with 
a sound as sweet as a bugle note. The 
nose lurched up and Ed _ twisted the 
other two petcocks. Again the note 
sounded. He took a deep breath and 
watched the pressure gauge unwind. 

The sub came up a good half mile 
from the cruiser where Privitt and Haney 
were pacing the deck. Ed had the hatch 
open and was giving an enthusiastic 
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victory signal with his hands clasped 
overhead when the cruiser pulled within 
earshot. 

“Your turn, Doug!” he yelled at 
Privitt. “Just remember to hold your 
nose!” 


aie these early trials, fishermen and 
distance swimmers in the Santa Catalina 
Channel have become accustomed to 
sudden appearances of the mechanized 
monster from the depths. With the re- 
search and development program behind 
them, Armstrong and Privitt have been 
disrupting yacht races and other boating 
events by popping up when least ex- 
pected. 

In pioneering what they firmly believe 
will become a national pastime, they are 
sharing their fun with former scoffers and 
new enthusiasts alike. Martha Arm- 
strong has enrolled in a skin-diving 
school, the better to appreciate her hus- 
band’s creation. Even Haney has come 
around for a second look. 

“We can all laugh now,” Ed com- 
mented contentedly after a producer of 
underwater television dramas sought him 
out for a consultation not long ago. 

‘The one-man submarine also has come 
to the attention of talent scouts in other 
fields. It has a promising potential in 
marine salvage work and offshore oil ex- 
ploration. But neither Armstrong nor 
Privitt is fascinated by the prospect of 
treasure-hunting or a career as TV's 
demon of the deep. What they really 
want to do is to put a sports submarine 
in every garage in the nation within 
trailer distance of any sizeable body of 
water. 

A second steel fish, a two-man version 
with a family resemblance to the first 
one, is now shaping up in Privitt’s 
garage. The partners have formed a com- 
pany to produce both models commer- 
cially under the name Aqua-Sub. 

“Sooner or later,” Ed Armstrong re- 
marked recently, “people will realize 
how foolish it is to consider buying a 
surface boat when they can have a sub- 
marine for the same price. It’s only a 
matter of time.”—Herb Shannon 
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He Sells Sly Smells 


[Continued from page 50| 


Okey Butcher’s reputation as a crack 
trapper grew. He was known as a tough, 
clhcient woodsman who could read sign 
like a book and make foolproof scent. 
With the scents he developed he set an 
unofficial record of 195 red fox in $1 days, 
which he sold ungraded at about $23 
each, straight nose count, for $2,200. 

As Okey got to be known for his lures, 
it became common for him to whip out 
a flask of some potent brew in a north- 
woods tavern packed with trappers on 
Saturday night, and send the bottle 
down the bar from nose to nose while 
each woodsman registered an opinion as 
to its seductiveness. 

Hot after a buck as always, Okey 
pieced out the [ree sniffs with stories of 
his tapping success. He sold off his sur- 
plus that way, and with skyrocketing fox 
prices bringing novices into the woods in 
droves, he brewed more and more stink 
bait for sale. Trapping, he decided, was 
tougher work than brewing, and dan- 
gcrous, too. (Once he broke through ice 
at a beaver dam, caught his snowshoes 
on cuttings deep underwater, and had to 
plunge under to unbuckle himself and 
save his life.) 

So for two dollars, he bought a few 
lines of space in the old Hunter, Trader 
and Trapper magazine in which to de- 
scribe the loveliness of his trap lure. 
When he got $20 worth of orders for a 
mixture that was largely fox urine, he 
thought he might have hit on something 
worth while, 

Okey had labels and pamphlets 
printed. Business leaped. His few lines of 
advertising grew to full-page reyelations 
of his role as ace woodsman and trap- 
per’s friend. 


Before plunking for the full-page ad 
rate, Okey studiously read the work of 
his competitors. ‘They relied, sensibly, 
on testimonial letters. To Okey’s native 
mind this was not very potent fertilizer. 

Okey’s first full-page ad featured a 
large drawing showing a bottle lying 
spilled on the forest floor, The bottle 
was labeled “O.L. Butcher's Powerful 
Animal Lure.” Around the bottle, lap- 
ping up the overllow, were furbearers of 
every description looking very happy and 
contented, 

Okey had trouble handling the mail. 

Year by year, Butcher trapped less 
and gave more time to his growing busi- 
ness. As “The Trapper’s Friend” he 
answered every letter painstakingly, 
passing out free advice which he com- 
piled in 1935 in a 36-page handbook 
called Trapline and the Trail. Here 
Okey hit real literary heights delivering 
himself of hard-earned information plus 
the wisdom of six generations of trap- 
ping Butchers. This handy book, re- 
vised as The Trappers Guide, was to 
sell 55,000 copies direct-mail at a dollar 
each. Almost by itself it established Okey 
permanently in the top rank of the bait 
business, and influenced the thinking 
and methods of two or three generations 
of boys and men getting into the woods 
to skin some fur. 

Even as he was writing about skunk 
in the Guide, Okey was smelling less and 
less skunk on the frosty air and more of 
it in the mixing shed. He had sold his 
farm and bought a house in Shushan 
with a big shed to work in, Then he got 
so busy he had to hire a secretary to open 
mail and keep books. Okey read every 
letter, answered all that needed an an- 
swer. His letters back through the years 
are a vivid record of the problems of 
selling scent and traps to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Okey is sure that his products are often 
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ill-used, though few tell about it straight 
out. There is a story about a couple of 
boys who “spilled” a bottle of scent in a 
big moyie theater, causing immediate 
evacuation. But they may have been 
using somebody else’s lure. 

One morning Okey opened a letter 
which read: “Dear Butch, Please quote 
me price for six #6 bear traps. I go 
out and come back and whoever is visit- 
ing the wife jumps out the window. I got 
six windows.” 

Okey advised some other method. He 
deftly parries all orders for use of his 
traps on chicken thieves and burglars. 
Misuse of his traps and particularly of 
his scent horrifies him. (If you who are 
reading this are a practical joker, he 
would just as soon not hear from you, 
he says.) 


‘ 

The scents on Okey’s list include be- 
sides the animal juices, smelly herbs 
such as oil of sweet flag, asafetida, catnip, 
spearmint, rhodium, anice, valerian and 
others. Old-time trappers bought them 
for mixing in their own recipes. For the 
same purpose, Okey listed Skunk Oil, 
which is just sun-rendered skunk lard, 
odorless and pure. Now and then he'd 
open a rush order for it. One of them 
read: “Rush three bottles skunk oil. 
Mother is dying.” The stuff sold big for 
croup, rheumatism and lame horses. 

In scent making, certain fats and oils, 
like skunk oil, are used as a vehicle for 
the actual odoriferous substances. When 
it comes to mailing out an order, the 
power of these substances must be 
reckoned with and the packing done to 
perfection. In the 40's and 50's, Okey 
was being deluged in the summer and 
fall rush by thousands of orders. He 
realized that to continue his successful 
climb he had to ship on a 24-hour basis. 

In the rush to hold service fast, it was 
inevitable that now and then a packing 
job would be done that would not re- 
sist the rough handling of the postal de- 
partment. Okey sorrows for the disap- 
pointed trapper itching to skin fur whose 
scent shipment is destroyed in transit, 
but he sorrows more for the post office 
people. “If they knew what they were 
getting into, they’d be more careful,” he 
muses. 

Once, for example, a bottle was broken 
in a sack of mail in the post olhice of a 
small Texas town. Wrote the postmaster 
to Okey: “When we threw the mail bag 
into the town dump, half the dogs in 
the county turned up to fight over it. 
What in hell was in that stuff?” 

Okey checked the original invoice, and 
wrote his reply to the postmaster’s ques- 
tion: “Coyote scent.” 

Despite such setbacks, Okey’s business 
grew and grew. Each year he shipped 
more and more of his powerful packages 
through the mails, to a dozen game de- 
partments for predator control, to every 
state in the union, and to six foreign 
countries. 

At the height of the season, the little 
building which houses the business takes 
on the hellishness of a front-line artillery 
post. Okey storms about lashing his 
single shipper, mild-mannered Harold, 
while secretary Violet sorts orders as she 
has for 15 years, despite ravaging sinus- 
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itis, On Okey falls the burden of coman- 
deering raw supplies, brewing and mix- 
ing to formula and nose-testing each 
hatch before the vials are filled. 

Giving last service and good advice 
with high-smelling products made Okey 
prosper. By 1940 he was able to own and 
operate a light seaplane—he bought his 
flying lessons before that on $125 prize 
money awarded him by the SPCA for a 
humane rubber-jawed trap he invented. 
Butcher took to the air like an eagle, 
used his plane to reach hard-to-fish lakes 
and remote trapping areas where he was 
conducting research. 

Despite a loye of planes and fast cars, 
Okey does not throw his money around; 
he is a shrewd investor, careful with a 
dollar. His pet interest today is the stock 
market, 

One of Okey's big problems is relaxa- 
tion. He is always on the go, and has 
already pushed himself to his first heart 
attack at the age of 59. The siege brought 
hours of pain and misery, but Okey 
brushed it ofl, He had to be dragged to 
the hospital. When next deer season 
rolled around, he went. 

This spring he will probably hit hs 
early salmon run in Newfoundland ¢ 
he has for years, flying the long sana} 
in his own plane and casting for hours 
in fast water waiting patiently for the 
first rise. Okey is known among authori- 
ties as an excellent fisherman and one of 
the best fly casters in the East. He can 
handle a big salmon fly with enticing 
accuracy, Vhat skill has brought him two 
Auantic salmon of 25 pounds each. 

When he isn’t fishing, hunting or 
working, Okey spends his time brewing 
up new lure. His pride and joys are his 
deer lure, which smells like apples, and 
his fish os #1 and #2. ‘The first is 
essence of a stinking brew of fish guts 
and secret ‘ingredients. When a vat is 
stewing in the sun and the wind is right, 
neighbors don't bother to call. Nobody 
knows for sure what the secret ingredi- 
ents are, although there is a white poodle 


somewhere who may have a pretty good 
idea. 

The poodle belonged to the wife of 
famous angler-writer Lee Wulff. While 
Okey gossiped with the Wulffs, their dog 
slipped away and found the place where 
Okey had dumped the leavings of a 
batch of fish lure. Even fancy-bred dogs 
have the native urge to mask their own 
scent by rolling in any foul stuff they can 
find. 

That poodle galloped joyfully back to 
the house smelling like a fish box in 
August. 

“You could have bought that dog 
awful cheap right then,” says Okey. 


Orey invented fish lure, and he thinks 
maybe he will someday invent a scent to 
make foolish dogs smell sweet. On the 
scrious side, he still traps a little to ob- 
tain the foxes he needs for urine collec- 
tion and to test new ideas. One of his 
new scent ideas will not require test 
trapping if he ever gets around to per- 
lecting® it. 

“Someday,” Okey says reflectively, 
“I'm going to make a scent that will 
draw women, I'll get $20 an ounce, too, 
and make five million the first’ year.” 
The image of the brew thickened in his 
mind and his thoughts fermented. 

“Into it, | will put oil of mint. And a 
solution of old billfolds. And maybe into 
every ten gallons I'll grind up a new 
five-dollar bill. I'll sell it under the name 
of ‘Vincture of Greenback. It will smell 
like money.’ 

As a giant in a business previously 
noted for its bankruptcies, Okey Butcher 
will use very little Tincture of Green- 
back himself. Yet despite wealth, he 
lives on in the same modest old way, 
hunting, fishing, trapping a little, and 
brewing his vile formulas. 

And year after year the traditional 
Okey Butcher catalog and Trapper’s 
Guide brighten the homes of boys and 
men all over the United States. The 


Guide, now in a new printing, still 
carries a poem Okey wrote for the first 
edition 30 years ago. It is called The 
Call of the Northland, and in it Okey 
expressed the most tender feelings of his 
woodsy soul. 

Just give me my trusty rifle, 

That I may kill for myself some 

meat. 

For wherever a man may be, 

He must always have something to 

eat. 

Improving with inspiration, Okey 
wrote on about the wonders of the aurora 
borealis and the wind in the cedars. 
Some of the lines are very good, and he 
finished ably with: 

And when at last my life is over, 

And I begin that endless sleep, 

May I be laid to rest beside my cabin 

Where the stars their vigil keep. 

Rereading The Call of the Northland, 
Okey recalls the days when he was strong 
and young in the deep winter forests, 
when he could walk 20 rough country 
miles in just half a day. His eyes grow 
misty. 

It was in those days that he wrote the 
epic poem, and its gripping third stanza: 
And give me my team of sled-dogs, 

With a leader brave and true. 

You can have all the automobiles 

And all of the airplanes, too. 

Okey read it off to me without batting 
an eye, and minutes before we had 
driven by his private hangar. I asked him 
why he hadn’t taken the line out. He 
scratched his head. “Gee,” he drawled, 
“the cost of resetting type is terrific,” 
and then deadly serious he added, “be- 
sides, when I wrote it, | meant it.” 

And. so, after 30 years of air-tainting 
activity, the Flying Fumigator lives on, 


an institution among trappers and 
among those who know him closely. 


What reeking delights he will brew be- 
fore he goes back to his cabin under the 
stars, no one knows for sure. ‘Those who 
live within wind-drift of his factory can 
only tremble and wait.—Dale Shaw 


The Million Dollar Con 
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was to startle the scientific world by 
plucking the X ray from the wavelengths, 
and Bell was already practically knock- 
ing on the door with his ideas for piping 
the human voice over the ameche. What, 
then, was so impossible about wresting 
perpetual motion from the same infinity 
that was yielding up all those other mir- 
acles? 

With that kind of undoubting wonder 
in the air, the period was infected with 
open-mouthed gullibility, And this was 
precisely the disease that John E. W, 
Keely hoped had fevered his visitors that 
October day, as they stared at his gyrat- 
ing wheel. Alter the wheel had been 
turning steadily for several minutes, 
Keely blew the mouth organ again. ‘This 
time, however, he blew a note more sour 
than sweet. Instantly the wheel began 
to slow down, and soon it came to a com- 
plete stop. 
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“Amazing!” said the lawyer, Charles 
3. Collier, first to find his voice. “Sim- 
ply amazing!" 

‘Two of the three prospective investors 
—Charles B. Franklyn, an official of the 
Cunard steamship line, and Henry S. 
Sergeant, prexy of the Ingersoll Rock 
Drill Company—chimed in with bub- 
bling agreement. But the third one, John 
J. Cisco, a smallish banker with the 
frosty visage and beady orbs of his breed, 
moved forward and clutched the table 
with both hands, He began to shake it so 
vigorously that its three fat legs, resting 
on the linoleum floor, began to quiver. 

Keely, his face dark with apprehen- 
sion, rushed forward, grabbed Cisco and 
hustled him back to the wall. “Good 
God, man!" he bellowed. “Do you want 
to kill us all?” He went on to explain 
that the mysterious forces he had har- 
nessed might, if accidentally unleashed, 
blow them all to Kingdom Come. 

Then Cisco popped the big question: 
“How do you get perpetual motion by 
blowing a mouth organ?” 

Keely had his answer ready. He had, 


he said, spent years pursuing the theory 
that there was, somewhere in infinity, an 
undiscovered force more powerful than 
electricity. And so he had spent most of 
his adult life trying to discover an affinity 
between harmony and perpetual motion, 
The problem, he added, was to find the 
connecting link. And there it was, in 
crude form, on the table there. 

Perpetual motion, Keely explained, 
was present in the three great cle- 
ments of the universe—the air, the water 
and the earth, Since it would be imprac- 
tical to deal commercially with air, and 
since he was afraid to experiment with 
earth because it was broken up into such 
small particles, his idea was to wrest per- 
petual motion from water. “Then,” he 
said brightly, “we'll simply botgye the 
damned stuff and make a fortune. 

A pint of perpetual-motion water, 
Keely estimated, would run a train from 
Philly to New York and return for about 
one-tenth the cost of coal. And, because 
it would be much more powerful and 
much less expensive, it would make elee- 
tricity a drug on the market. By now the 
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money men, envisioning the possibilities, 
were practically drooling. 

Going really good that day, Keely got 
off some high-sounding gabble about 
sympathetic equilibrium, etheric disinte- 
gration and oscillation of the atom—all 
elements he said he was dealing with. He 
thus soon lost the lucre loancrs in a jun- 
gle of scientific jargon and double talk. 
Not, however, that that made a whit of 
difference. As Keely talked on and on, 
the New Yorkers were taking turns blow- 
ing the harmonica and starting and stop- 
ping that wheel—and seeing was, surer 
than hell, believing. 

The demonstration over, Keely hustled 
his guests downstairs, broke open a quart, 
and got down to brass tacks. He would 
have to be president of any outfit that 
was whipped up. And he was brutally 
frank in making it perfectly clear that 
it might take him a long time—perhaps 
years—before he perfected his discovery. 
The New Yorkers, however, weren't 
fazed. Men with many irons in the profit 
fire, they were high-level, long-range 
operators. 

It was when the chumps were leaving, 
saying they would be in touch with him 
after they came to a decision, that John 
Keely let go with the kicker. “Any time’ll 
be all right,” he said, ‘so long as it’s not 
later than a week from tomorrow at 
noon.” ‘There was, he said darkly, an- 
other group who had made him a very 
fine proposition. 

‘The New Yorkers, back home, tripped 
all oyer themselves getting things in 
shape to beat their non-existent com- 
petitors to the punch. While they were 
incorporating something to be called 
The Keely Motor Company, so as_ to 
shield from the public what John was 
really up to, they played it safe by seek- 
ing expert advice. They dug up a man 
named Rutherford, a retired Navy en- 
gineer, and shot him down to Philly to 
blow that mouth organ and give that 
turning wheel the twice-over. Ruther- 
ford, who was no match for our boy, re- 
turned to New York more enthusiastic 
than anybody. So the suckers incorpo- 
rated for a hot million. Peeling a hun- 
i grand off the top, they gave it to 
lawyer Collier and sent him down to 
Philly to start feeding it to John. 


Who was this unbidden guest in the 
corridors of time? Only certain high- 
lights of John’s life, prior to his entry 
into the perpetual-motion dodge, ever 
came out. We know that he was born 
into an obscure Quaker City family in 
1827 and that he had to quit school at 
12 and go to work. At 21, after laboring 
in assorted lines, he was running an up- 
holstery shop. A fellow with a thirst for 
practically any kind of knowledge, John 
eventually acquired a grasp of the 
sciences that seems to haye been some- 
where between a smattering and the 
sound stuff. A musician, too, he was able 
to play practically anything that was 
blown, sawed, strummed or plucked. 

It was this combination of half-baked 
scientific knowledge and musical ability 
that was to lead Keely, indirectly, into 
the perpetual-motion field. Spending his 
summers leading and playing in bands 
and working as a pitchman palming off 
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pseudo-scientific stull to carnival yokels, 
John had ample opportunity to make a 
searching study of the homo sapien. 
Sharp of eye, agile of mind, he eventu- 
ally concluded that nobody ever wound 
up in the poorhouse by underestimating 
the intelligence of the average joe. And 
when it came to the so-called smart ones, 
John decided, they would, if properly 
conditioned, be even easier to con. 
Eventually, then, John Ernest Worrell 
Keely found his mission in life—snaring 
a fortune by a confidence game which, 
even when it was finally exposed, con- 
tinued to evoke blind trust in some of 
its victims. As a matter of fact, there are 
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men walking the streets today who be- 


lieve that Keely would have come 
through with an historic discovery had 
it not been for the baleful, unseen forces 
aligned against him. 

The three money men were far too 
busy to keep running down to Philly to 
check on progress, and assigned the law- 
yer Collier to do so once a month, Keely, 
hung with horseshoes, couldn’t have been 
more fortunate in drawing Collier, The 
mouthpiece, 15 years younger than the 
con man, coming upon John bleary of 
eye, tousled of hair, utterly dedicated, 
quickly came to hold Keely in something 
bordering on idolatry. 

By way of wresting perpetual motion 
from water, John hi id replaced the wheel 
on that table with a big glass bowl and 
had added what was one day to turn out 
to be simply more hardware. “Ah, 
Charley,” he said to Collier, “the time 


will come when you'll see me putting a 
little water into an engine and making 
the damned thing run for hours.’ 

One day, about three years after John 
had begun the con, the attorney arrived 
to find ‘John up in the clouds. “Progress, 
Charley!” he boomed, hustling Collier up 
to the genius room. “Here,” he said, 
handing Collier a cornet, shoving him 
against a wall and pointing to the water- 
filled bowl. “Blow!” 

When Collier blew, neither he nor 
Keely within reach of the bowl, damned 
if that water didn’t begin to bubble 
furiously. After Collier found words to 
express his amazement, Keely dropped 
the bad tidings. There was still years ol 
work to be done—to take the bubbles out 
of the water while still leaving the per- 
petual motion in, If the p.m. water, as 
John was now calling it, was ever bottled 
and shipped in its bubbling state, the 
jouncing would set off an explosion that 
would blow up a whole city. 

Keely, a yain customer who craved the 
limelight, leaked a little at the oral 
cavity and the Philly papers got wind 
that he was on the verge of a great scien- 
tific discovery of some kind. But they 
couldn’t get a reporter past John’s front 
door. Neither could ‘The New York 
Tribune. Its man, however, got into quite 
a hassle with John, When he returned to 

Gotham he banged out a blast saying 
that Keely had cither discovered a new 
source of power that would supersede 
steam, revolutionize machinery and make 
coal a drug on the market, or was “per- 
petrating a remarkably ingenious fraud.” 

John rushed to New York, waved it at 
his backers, and roared that he was going 
to sue the sheet until it didn’t have a 
press to print on. The loot boys, how- 
ever, were alarmed, They could see po- 
tential millions going down the drain il 
John, suing the paper, had to disclose his 
secret before it could be patented. So, in- 
stead of being suspicious, they devoted 
their energies to talking John out of the 
suit and giving the confidence man a 
rousing vote of confidence. When John, 
who by now had gone through that 
original hundred thousand, returned to 
the Sleepy City, he was breathing brandy 
fumes on fifty grand more. 

It wasn’t until October 1881, seven 
years after the New Yorkers had walked 
into the trap, that John invited Collier 
and his backers down for “something ex- 
citing In the laboratory, the —be- 
whiskered charlatan lined the dupes 
against a wall. They could see, several 
feet from them, the water-filled glass bow! 
on the table. On the floor, near ‘the table, 
not connected to anything that met the 
eye, was a little motor with a small fun- 
nel sticking out of the top, 

Stepping gingerly, muttering some- 
thing about the great dangers involved, 
John picked up a teacup, filled it about a 
quarter full from the water in the glass 
bowl, then passed it around for inspec- 
tion. “Look at it and smell it—and taste 


it if you like,” John was saying. ‘Then, 
with a hearty chuckle, he added: “No- 


body would ever be able to tell this water 
from stuff right out of a pump.” 

Now, pouring the water into the fun- 
nel atop the motor, John went to his 
chair and picked up a zither, “Remem- 
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ber,” he said, “how I made that wheel 
turn seven years ago by blowing a mouth 
organ? Well, just watch this. 

John strummed something sweet on 
the zither and that litthe motor began to 
run, Minutes passed, the motor still run- 
ning smoothly, nobody saying a word but 
beaming and nodding to one another and 
thinking plenty. 

Then, suddenly, alarm showing 
through the spinach on his puss, John 
strummed something sour on the zither 
and the motor chugged to a stop. “This 
way, gents!”’ he yelled, leading the New 
Yorkers down the stairs and out into the 


street. “What went wrong?” asked Cisco. 
“Something,” said John, looking at the 


man in a way to make him feel stupid, 
“you wouldn't understand, Gould be an 
explosion.” 

There wasn’t any explosion. But the 
New Yorkers went back home, not to 
start wearing ruts to the bank with profits 
from p.m, water but to dig in for another 
long wait. John still had problems to lick. 

One night not long afterward, ‘Twen- 
tieth Street was rocked by a hellish blast. 
Afterward, John, face all but obscured 
by bandages, doused with so much medi- 
cation that he smelled like an apothecary 
shop, and hobbling on crutches, told 
neighbors that his stull had gotten 
slightly out of control, 

Keely had, for once, overdone it. 
When Cisco heard about John’s close 
shave, he began to worry about what 
would happen if John checked out for 
good without leaving in writing so much 
as a word about what he was really up 
to. So he sent for John and demanded 
something on paper. Keely refused flatly: 
“Do you think I’m going to let some 
crook steal the fruits of my years of 
labor?” 

“Well,” said Cisco, “until you offer us 
some kind of protection I’m afraid we 
can't advance you any more money.” 

John picked up his hat and stick and 
stalked out, looking as righteous as one 
of the Twelve Apostles. 


In a matter of months alter that session 
with Cisco, he had given up the big 
house, the servants and the fancy rig 
and, using the ‘Twentieth Street trap as 
a home again, was walking around Phila- 
delphia looking as poor as a snake that 
didn’t have a pit to hiss in. 

Some students of Keely believe that the 
man actually had a fortune stashed away. 
Whatever the facts, we do know that one 
day, after he had repaired the damage 
of the blast, John had a visitor—a lady in 
the middle years with class sticking out 
all over her. She was Clara Jessup Moore, 
a wealthy, philanthropic and deeply re- 
ligious busybody. Having inherited a 
fortune from her husband, she was re- 
nowned for writing bad poetry and 
squandering good money on screwy 
causes, She had been lured to Keely’s by 
a simple device: an anonymous letter, of 
John’s authorship, urging her to go to 
the fiscal aid of a genius. 

A few nights later, Mrs. Moore 
dropped in on her 30-year-old bachelor 
son Clarence—a tweedy, pipe-smoking 
explorer of some renown—and told him 
that she had been to see Keely. 

Clarence, who stood to inherit his 
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“John told me to thank you for the Christmas gift, Mother.” 


mother’s money if she didn’t squander 
it on crackpots, gulped out the next 
question. “Mother,” he said, “are you 
thinking of giving that man any money?” 

“I already. have.” Clara had purchased, 
for a bundle that was one day to be dis- 
closed as impressive, most of Keely’s 
stock in The Keely Motor Company. 

Keely, a man willing to make prac- 
tically any sacrifice on behalf of his 
labors, became a changed man after tying 
up with his benefactress. She was op- 
posed to drink, tobacco and profanity— 
especially profanity—and she insisted 
that Keely attend church every Sunday. 
So there was John, in a front pew, sit- 
ting between Clara and the little woman, 
the very picture of piety. 

Keely became something else as a result 
of his association with Clara—a_ social 
lion. She began holding big bashes in 
her sumptuous drawing room on Sun- 
days after church, featuring our boy, all 
spruced up, a cup of tea on one knee and 

plate of cookies on the other, as the 
center of attention. Mrs. Keely was sel- 
dom seen at these Sunday aflairs and 
John always remained behind after all 
the other guests had gone. The more un- 
charitable observers were soon peddling 
the gossip that the genius was helping the 
wealthy widow with her night work. 

When Cisco heard about the goings-on 
with Clara Moore, he sent for John. ‘Soft- 
ening up a bit, he wanted to know if 
John would agree to take somebody into 
his secret—just one person—and then have 
that person reduce the secret to writing 
and place the writing in a sealed en- 
velope to be opened only in the event of 
Keely’s death. John, smelling more loot, 
agreed. 

Collier was assigned the task of choos- 
ing somebody to be taken in on the 
secret. After some scurrying around, he 
settled on a little Philadelphia jack-ol-all- 
trades named Billy Boekel. So Boekel 
spent several weeks with Keely up in that 
second-floor room. Then, as per arrange- 
ments agreed upon by John and the 


other side, Boekel rushed over to New 
York with a sealed envelope for Collier. 
“Then the secret is in this envelope?” 
Collier asked Boekel in the presence ol 
Cisco. 

“Yes,” said Boekel. 

“And the stockholders would be pro- 
tected in the event of Mr, Keely’s death?” 

mS). 

So Collier put the sealed envelope in 
a safe-eposit box in his bank, and the 
New York money again began to flow 
to Philly. 

John had been keeping the balls in the 
air for a decade when, realizing that the 
time had come to produce something, he 
pulled a bunny right out of the fedora. 
How he ever snared Gol. John Hamilton 
of United States Army Ordnance, a man 
with an orb ever peeled for anything that 
would aid the country’s defenses, his 
never come to light. It is a fact, though, 
that Colonel Hamilton dropped in at 
that house on Twentieth Street to get a 
demonstration of something Keely was 
calling etheric vapor—a sort of a by- 
product of perpetual motion that the 
great man had stumbled upon during his 
dangerous researches, 

When Colonel Hamilton got a good 
whiff of etheric vapor, he hustled down 
to Washington and into the office of Sec 
retary of War Lincoln. When he told 
Abe's boy that he had witnessed a demon- 
stration of a new force that was invisible 
and odorless and cheaper and more 
powerful than gunpowder, and that he 
had gotten first crack at it for Uncle 
Sam, Lincoln ordered that Keely put on 
an official demonstration for the Army 
at Sandy Hook on September 20, 1884. 

Before getting down to business, John 
turned and doffed his hat to about 50 
observers—the Army brass, the press, 
Collier and the three big boys of the 
Keely company, The money men were 
licking their chops because, although 
John had not let them in on what he was 
about to pull this day, he had assured 
them that the publicity would hike their 
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stock. “The man,” Collier piped up, “is 
a positive genius.” 

Now John bustled around barking 
orders to the soldiers as they placed his 
stuff—a four-foot gun mounted on wheels 
and two wrought-iron tanks containing 
the etheric vapor, After seeing that the 
gun was properly aimed at a wooden 
target 500 yards distant, the old fraud 
busied himself with the two tanks. 

One tank was 814 inches in external 
diameter and four-and-a-half feet long, 
the other slightly smaller. John made a 
production of linking the smaller tank 
to the larger one by fastening a copper 
tube 3/16 of an inch in diameter to a 
stop valve at one end of each tank, Then, 
fastening a second copper tube to a stop 
valve at the second end of the larger 
tank, he connected that tank to the 
breech of the gun, 

Ready to perform now, John turned 
to say a few words to the observers. “The 
etheric vapor in these two tanks,’ he 
said, “is composed basically of water and 
air—half a wine glass of water and a 
bucketful of air. | have a special kind of 
generator down in Philadelphia,” John 
went on, “that mixes air and water and 
disrupts the chemical affinity that binds 
each element together.” He paused, then 
added dramatically: “I do all this, | might 
add, at great personal danger.” 

Now Keely, his explanation getting 
muddier and muddier, pulled a t mallet 
from his pocket. “Only the element of 
sound,” he said, waving the mallet, “is 
needed to mix with what is in these tanks 
to produce a new kind of explosion.” 

John proceeded to pipe some of his 
etheric vapor into the gun, ‘Then, rolling 
his eyes and taking a deep breath, he 
gave a little appendage sticking out from 
the rear of the gun a whack with the 
mallet. 

A few seconds elapsed,. Then the gun 
went off. “Bull’s-eye!” yelled an official 
observer at the target. Everybody 
broke into applause. 


Next day the papers were [full of Keely 
and his etheric-vapor demonstration for 
Uncle Sam. Keely stock, which had been 
selling on the market for 9 cents a share, 
jumped to 15. Next week, though, The 
Scientific American came out with more 
than a full page of text and diagrams 

calling Keely’s etheric vapor a fake. The 
journal had duplicated all of Keely’s 
feats by simply using compressed air. 

The trouble with this blast, though, 
was that only a smattering of citizens saw 

‘The Cisco boys saw it, of course, but 
paid no attention to it. John had told 
them that the journal was out to get him 
because he would not let it in on his 
secret. And anyway, they had made 
money on that performance at Sandy 
Hook. Secretary Lincoln, probably feel- 
ing like doing to John what Booth had 
done to his “father, quietly called the 
whole thing off. 

Keely had been fairly well known 
around Philadelphia prior to Sandy 
Hook; now, though, he was an authentic 
celebrity. The peasants pointed him out 
as he drove through the streets, and the 
gatherings at Clara’s house Sundays were 
mobbed by people who wanted to meet 
him, John found himself laying corner- 
stones, going around making speeches to 
clubs and having babies named after him, 
A couple of songs were written about 
John and geniuses with long hair and 
adenoids were composing Keely poetry. 
Stock in the Keely Motor Company was 
now selling on exchanges in England 
and France. 

In England, such eminent men of 
science as Sir William Crookes and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, pondering intelligence 
about our boy, couldn’t quite make up 
their minds about him, “Certain natural 
forces exist,” admitted Sir Oliver, “about 
which humanity is still ignorant.” 

In this country, though, ‘Vhomas Edi- 
son and Nicola ‘Tesla, our two greatest 
men of science, having made it their 
business to get reports on John, wanted 
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no part of him. “What he claims to be 
doing,” said Tesla, “is impossible.” Edi- 
son was reported to have called Keely “a 
damned fake.” 

Now a book came out about John. It 
was a 372-page volume entiled Keely 
And His Discoveries and the author was 
nobody but Clara Moore. Reading the 
tome, it is easy to get the impression 
that the man was wringing secrets from 
the infinite. Among the readers was John 
Jacob Astor, the big New York money 
man, Astor was so fascinated by the tome 
that he sent for Clara. “If Keely will 
divulge to me his secret,” said Astor, 
“I’m willing to advance him two million 
dollars for further research.” 

‘The proposition sure looked good to 
Clara. She had by this time advanced 
practically everything she had, a reported 
half million, to Keely, and the Keely 
motor outfit was facing another fiscal 
crisis. When, though, she went back to 
Philly and put Astor's proposition up to 
John, he just stood there, for a long time, 
against one wall of that miracle room of 
his, glaring at her. 


Wren at last Keely spoken who had 
put on such an impressive pious front 
for the lady moneybags for so long a 
time—he let go with such a torrent of 
profanity, and obscenity, that it did 
everything but set that motor chugging. 
This was the first slip that John had 
made in front of Clara. In itself, it 
probably wouldn't have been deadly ser- 
ious but, in combination with other fac- 
tors, it turned out to be. For a long time 
now her friends had been telling Clara 
that John was a three-alarm fraud. 

And then no sooner had he stopped 
swearing when he had the misfortune to 
lean against a certain spot on the wall 
and the motor—with nothing poured in it 
and with no note of harmony to activate 
it—suddenly began to chug. 

It's not hard to picture the two of 
them, looking at that chugging motor, 
and at each other. Neither of them, as 
Clara later told the story, said a word. 
Then Clara turned on her heel and 
walked out. Not long afterward, she left 
for an extended trip to Europe. 

Cisco and the other founders were now 
dying off but, what with John dreaming 
bigger dreams, he continued to rake in 
money from other investors. Collier, now 
a man in his fifties, was not only as en- 
thusiastic as ever but John's star sales- 
man. “The day will come,” the attorney, 
the soul of integrity, would assure a 
prospective moneybags, “when, thanks to 
Mr. Keely, a little child playing a piano 
at home will send out harmonious vibra- 
tions that will start the machinery in 
her father’s factory miles away.” 

Clara Moore kicked off, practically 
bankrupt thanks to John, in the summer 
of 1898. Then, in November, 11 months 
shy of a quarter of a century alter he 
had lured those New Yorkers into the 
trap, Keely conked out with pneumonia. 

Clarence Moore and reporters from the 
Philadelphia Press moved into the Keely 
house one raw December day when the 
wind sure was blowing no good for the 
memory of the great man. As they pro- 
ceeded to take the joint apart, splinter by 
splinter, they found plenty to establish 


beyond doubt what Keely’s lucrative force 
had been. It had been nothing more and 
nothing less than compressed air. 

Buried deep in the ground, under- 
neath the kitchen floor, was what The 
Scientific American, in its issue of Febru- 
ary 4, 1899, described as “a steel sphere 
forty inches in diameter, weighing 
6,625 pounds.” The sphere, the journal 
said, was partly hollow and was “an ideal 
storage reservoir for air at great 
pressure.” When tested with a hydraulic 
pump, the sphere tested up to 28,000 
pounds—only a ton less than the powder 
chamber pressure required in tests of 
United States ordnance. 

The compressed air, given added zing 
by being pushed by a compressor, 
traveled upward, to the second-floor 
room where John put on his shows, 
through steel and brass tubes. The tubes 
were nine inches in diameter with a 
three-inch bore—strong enough to with- 
stand the terrific pressure. 

There was a space of 16 inches be- 
tween the ceiling of a room on the first 
floor and the floor of that experimental 
room on the second floor. This space, 
The Scientific American reported, had 
been “well calculated to hide the neces- 
sary tubes for conveying the compressed 
air to the different motors with which 
Keely produced his results” on a stage 
where, “for a quarter of a century the 
prince of humbugs played his part.” A 
heavy iron pipe, with high-pressure 
joints, ran through this secret area and 
“was undoubtedly used in distributing 
the compressed air.” 

Keely had concealed, in the walls and 
in the floor of his demonstration room, 
spring valyes that he had been able to 
operate by foot or by elbow. Thus, after 
first having activated the compressed air 
prior to the arrival of the chumps, he 
could, with his foot or elbow, release or 
shut off the flow of the air. 

At the time of Keely’s Sandy Hook 
performance, The Scientific American, 
in duplicating it afterward, had done so 
with air-gun equipment. Keely, the jour- 
nal said, had used “nothing more or less 
than an air-gun’’ doctored up so that it 
would, after the compressed air from 
John’s two tanks was piped into it, dis- 
charge those bullets. John, after building 
an air gun, could, with his mechanical 
ability, have done the doctoring-up right 
in his diggings on Twentieth Street. 

Keely had bilked the money men and 
his benefactress for well over a million 
clams. What he ever did with the bulk 
of the boodle, though, is a riddle to this 
day. He may have stashed it somewhere— 
yet to be discovered. Men on both sides 
of the Atlantic lost another impressive 
bundle when, with Keely’s exposure, 
stock in the motor company went under- 
ground. 

When Collier opened that after-death 
envelope that Boekel had turned over 
years previously, he announced, after 
destroying the contents, that it had left 
him as puzzled as ever. Keely had, the 
mouthpiece said, devoted two pages of 
finely-written stuff to dwelling on “the 
force of adhesive attraction” as it related 
to the “polar currents of the earth,” 
“molecular vibration,” “oscillation of 
the atom” and “the power of propulsion 
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as it revealed a positive as well as a 
negative energy.” 

“It was fascinating,” Collier an- 
nounced, “but completely beyond my 
comprehension.” Collier said that he be- 
lieved Keely had been no humbug 
gathering sunbeams, despite what Clar- 
ence Moore had found in the house on 
Twentieth Street, but a dedicated 
tinkerer monkeying with the wheelworks 
of the universe. Certain other men, not 
clowns, cither, began to feel the same way 
Collier claimed to feel about John. 

It was now that some students of the 
Keely saga began to cast jaundiced eyes 
at Collier, They pondered the lawyer's 
quarter-century association with the old 
fraud, his yelp of enthusiasm at the 
Sandy Hook exhibition that hiked the 
Keely stock, and, more recently, his role 
of star salesman for John, And then a 
news hawk broke out with the disclosure 
that Billy Boekel, the man Collier had 
selected to make observations in Keely’s 
laboratory for the stockholders, had been, 
prior to his selection, a close friend of 
Keely’s. Boekel, though, could no longer 
be questioned because he, too, had long 
since taken up residence in another 
dimension. 

Was it possible, the skeptics now began 


to ask, that Collier had, somewhere along 
the line, been sucked into the plot and 
begun to collaborate with John? Did that 
account for the fact that he had selected, 
as the man to watch out for the interests 
of the stockholders, an old pal of John’s— 
a man who had, it was now evident, 
played a role in the swindle? 

The answers to those questions were 
never to be known, Collier, being a law- 
yer, sure knew his rights. When any of 
the suckers attempted to question him, 
he simply barred the portals of the 
temple of truth by pleading the filth 
amendment.—Alan Hynd 
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Russia’s Bloodiest Blunder 


[Continued from page 44] 


Led by a trusted Heydrich deputy, this 
special task force descended one night on 
the Archive Section of the War Ministry. 
It overpowered the guards, smashed its 
way into three different vaults. and ex- 
tracted the letters it needed. 

With the raw materials for his hoax in 
hand, Heydrich began processing them. 
The secret laboratory set to work dupli- 
cating the Russian paper, official stamps, 
letterheads and typescripts. “The same 
was done with the German correspond- 
ence, the experts making sure that 
every detail—style, type, salutations, 
serial number of the letters—was pre- 
cisely accurate. 

Because the core of the hoax was the 
duplication of signatures, Heydrich as- 
signed one of his most reliable agents, 
Friedrich Berger, to supervise this phase 
of the operation. If there was any trace 
of fakery about the handwriting of 
Tukhachevsky and the other Russian gen- 
erals, the whole plot would fall to pieces. 

Not long ago, Friedrich Berger told 
a Trux correspondent of his part in the 
historic hoax. Still as cynical as cver, 
Berger concealed nothing and obviously 
relished the fact that he, unlike so many 
of the others involved, was alive to tell 
the tale. 

“The amusing thing to me,” Berger 
says, “is that one of the key figures in the 
entire scheme was a scared, sniveling 
worm who had no real idea what he was 
doing. 

“His name was Manfred Putzig, He’s 
still alive, too—though we scared him half 
to death before we were through.” 

Manfred Putzig became a maker of 
modern history the afternoon that Berger 
walked into his tiny rubber-stamp shop 
in Adlershof, a housing development in 
Berlin. Berger had found his name on a 


list of Nazi party members in the printing 
trade. 

Putzig was small, prematurely gray, 
and meek. There was something wrong 
with his nose which caused him to sniffle 
incessantly. He was the type who joined 
the Nazi Party not because he had any 
strong feeling for it, but only to conform. 
From Berger's viewpoint, this was all to 
the good. 

Berger first looked over some samples 
of the rubber stamps produced in the 
shop. They seemed to be of excellent 
workmanship, He then flashed his cre- 
dentials and informed Putzig that the 
party had a job for him—an unusual job. 


Putzig sensed that he was being 
dragged into deep waters, and he 


struggled feebly to pull back. 

“T could undertake such a task only on 
written orders from higher authority,” he 
whimpered. “I have my own work to do 
here in the shop. .. .” 

Berger wos pleased at the reaction. A 
quivering milksop like this would be al- 
most certain to hold his tongue. But to 
make sure, Berger hauled him down to 
SD headquarters for an interview with 
Heydrich himself. 

Far stronger men than Manfred Putzig 
had gone weak in the knees under the 
stare of Reinhard Heydrich. ‘There was 
something terribly intimidating about 
that hawklike face with its predatory 
nose and animal eyes, sharp, glittering 
and close together. He spoke in a high 
staccato, one of the strangely feminine 
traits which contrasted so grotesquely 
with his overpowering ruthlessness. 

“You are to follow without question 
the instructions of Agent Berger,” he 
said. “We need certain signatures repro- 
duced with absolute accuracy—absolute 
accuracy, you understand—in rubber 
stamps. Stop shaking.” 

Putzig tried to halt his jitters, with no 
success. 

“Are you married?” 
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“I don’t mind your rough red hands.” 


“No, six.”" 

“Good. Until you have finished, your 
time will belong entirely to us. You are, 
of course, to say nothing to anyone, on 
pain of your life. Understand?” 

“Jawohl, Herr General!” 

“That is all.” 

Manfred Putzig was caught like a fly 
in amber. 

He was a quick, efficient craftsman. 
Berger turned over to him photostats of 
the Russian and German signatures 
taken from the pilfered correspondence. 
‘These he converted into zinc etchings, 
which were then reproduced in rubber. 
It was an everyday operation for Putzig, 
and in less than a week he had done 
the job. 

“Wunderbar,” said Agent Berger when 
he examined the stamps. “German work- 
manship at its best!” 

Going to the laboratory he had set up, 
he got busy. He started the technicians 
already assembled there to working out 
the best method for transferring the 
stamps into inked signatures on paper. 

The reason for using rubber stamps 
instead of the hand of a forger was 
this: no matter how skillful a penman 
may be, he will rarely be able to dupli- 
cate precisely the original. 


Not so a rubber stamp. It offers an 
exact duplicate of the original, and in a 
sense it is the original—once removed. 
One flaw, however, is detectable: the 
scratch marks of a pen on paper are lost. 
But in Heydrich’s scheme this made no 
difference, since only photostats of the 
forged papers would go to Stalin, and any 
scratch marks would necessarily be lost. 

Berger quickly discovered that obtain- 
ing stamped signatures which looked like 
real ones was no simple task, despite the 
perfection of Putzig’s work. Ordinary 
stamp ink produced a smeary effect. Dye 
proved too fluid and spread into the 
paper. Plain writing ink blotched. In 
desperation the experts added glue to 
the ink, but the prints came out grainy 
and uneven. A variation of that pro- 
cedure was tried next. A fine film of glue 
was squeegeed onto a glass plate. The 
stamp was pressed against the plate, then 
against a pad soaked with ordinary ink. 

That did the trick. The prints turned 
out perfectly undistinguishable from the 
originals. 

While the technical side of the hoax 
was being perfected, Heydrich and his 
anti-Soviet specialists were preparing the 
texts of the forged letters. These they 
shrewdly kept direct and uncomplicated. 

Couched in military language, the 
letters purported to be from Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and other top Russian 
generals to the German High Command. 
They mentioned in curt outline the al- 
leged plot against Stalin, and requested 
the co-operation of the Germans. 

In response, there were letters from 
the German staff agreeing to go along. 
The Ukraine was obliquely referred to 
as a reward for German collaboration. 

The whole sheaf of manufactured 
correspondence made only a thin pile of 
papers. Bound in a red leather port- 
folio, it was a harmless-looking object. 
But it contained enough of its own kind 
of poison to do what all the bombs and 


artillery in the Nazi arsenal could never 
accomplish: wipe out the leadership of 
the Russian armed forces. 

Heydrich presented the portfolio to 
Hitler for his approval. Himself a master 
at deceit, Hitler examined the papers 
with painstaking attention, then gave 
orders for the action to proceed. 

Heydrich now decided to prepare the 
ground for the reception of his little red 
portfolio. } Near Koénigsberg in East Prus- 
sia a special radio station was erected. 
It broadcast easily deciphered messages 
to fictitious agents within the Red Army. 
They hinted at a conspiracy between Ger- 
man and Russian military establishments, 

When this operation was function- 
ing smoothly, Heydrich was ready to 
launch his little red portfolio. 

He started it on its way in character- 
istically devious fashion. Col. Hermann 
Behrends, chief of Heydrich’s Anti-Soviet 
Espionage Section, was sent to Prague 
under an assumed name. In the Czech 
capital, Behrends arranged for one of 
his men to obtain an audience with Ed- 
ward Benes, President of the republic. 
Dr. Benes was solemnly informed that 
documentary proof existed of a plot by 
Russian and German generals against 
the Kremlin. 

This was shocking news to Dr. Benes, 
who looked upon Stalin’s Russia as the 
protector of his little nation against Ger- 
man aggression, Where were these docu- 
ments and how had they come to light? 
Benes was told that a disloyal clerk in 
the German War Ministry had copied 
them with a camera and was ready to sell 
them to anyone who paid his price. Dr. 
Benes saw it as his duty to inform Stalin. 

Stalin’s reaction was prompt. He re- 
plied that it was imperative for him to 
sce the material in question, and that a 
member of the Soviet Embassy in Berlin 
would open negotiations. 

The contact at the Berlin Embassy 
had the coyer name of “Rudolph.” He 
posed as a diplomatic official, but was 
actually an agent of Stalin’s secret serv- 
ice, the OGPU. Through a chain of three 
intermediaries, Heydrich managed to 
have his own agent Berger, who had 
supervised the forgeries, meet Rudolph. 

Berger posed as the disloyal clerk who 
had stolen the papers. He showed Ru- 
dolph just enough to prove that what he 
had to offer was documentary dynamite. 

Rudolph’s eyes bugged. “How much?” 
he demanded. 

“Three million rubles,” 
roughly $50,000. 

After a thorough scrutiny of the 
documents, with special attention to the 
signatures, Stalin’s emissary turned over 
a small satchelful of crisp new ruble 
notes to Berger and flew back to Moscow 
with the red portfolio. 

Heydrich’s time bomb had 
planted in the Kremlin. 


said Berger— 
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At SD headquarters in Berlin, Rein- 
hard Heydrich ordered the _ installa- 
tion of a direct radio circuit with the 
German Embassy in Moscow. 

On May 5, 1937—only five days after 
the documents had been turned over— 
came the first sign that they were begin- 
ning to do their “deadly work. 


A small item in Pravda revealed that 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, previously named 
to represent the Soviet Union at the coro- 
nation of George VI, would not do so. 
Admiral Orloy was to replace him as 
head of the Russian delegation to Lon- 
don. 

But on May 10 Heydrich’s private radio 
brought even more electrifying news: 
Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky had 
abruptly been removed as Chief of Staft 
of the Red Army and demoted to a pro- 
vincial command on the Volga. 

He never reached his new post. Events 
moved too swiftly. 

One by one, top-ranking generals and 
marshals were being rounded up by the 
OGPU and thrown into jail, seemingly 
without rhyme or reason. The effect on 
the army and the higher levels of the 
party was shattering, and a pall of utter 
terror engulfed all Moscow. “It seemed 
as if the Russian roof were falling in and 
the whole Soviet edifice tumbling down,” 
said one surviving eyewitness later. 

Then, on the night of June 11, came 
the climactic news for which Reinhard 
Heydrich had been waiting and over 
which he rubbed his long-fingered hands 
and smiled his hangman’ s smile: 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Mikhail 
‘Tukhachevsky, holder of the Order of 
Lenin, Vice Commissar for War and 
Chief of Staff of the Red Army, had been 
arrested and tried at a secret session of 
the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court, along with seven of the highest- 
ranking officers in Russia. 


‘The next day it was announced that all 
eight had been executed by firing squads. 

No wonder Reinhard Heydrich 
smiled) 3 </s 


That was only the opening tremor of 
the earthquake. The work of the little 
red portfolio had scarcely begun. Before 
the catastrophic purge had run its course, 
the Red Army had been decapitated to 
the tune of: 

Three out of five of its marshals; 13 
out of 15 of its army commanders; 57 
corps commanders; 110 division com- 
manders; 220 brigade commanders; all 
11 vice commissars for war; all military 
district commanders; 75 out of 80 mem- 
bers of the Supreme Military Council; 
90 percent of all its generals, 80 percent 
of all its colonels, and tens of thousands 
of officers of lower rank, 

The purge reverberated far beyond 
the borders of Russia and far beyond the 
year 1937. 

With his armed forces in a state of 
chaos, Stalin felt compelled to come to 
terms with Nazi Germany, and the result, 
in 1939, was the Hitler-Stalin non-aggres- 
sion pact which led directly to the out- 
break of World War II. Once the pact 
was signed, Hitler unleashed his attack 
on Poland, confident that he had noth- 
ing to fear from Russia, 

Europe went up in flames. 

The devastating effect of the purge on 
the Red Army became clear the same year 
when the Soviet Union invaded Finland. 
With its best commanders gone, the Rus- 
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sians were so blunderingly led that the 
world was treated to the astonishing spec- 
tacle of the Communist colossus brought 
to a standstill by a mere handful of well- 
disciplined Finnish troops. 

For 105 incredible days the tiny army 
of little Finland beat back almost a mil- 
lion Russians supplied with overwhelm- 
ing masses of tanks and artillery, Nothing 
but the sheer mass of brute numbers 
saved Russia from the most disgraceful 
defeat in the history of war. 

The Red Army's performance was 
hardly any better when Hitler turned on 
his ally and invaded the Soviet Union in 
June, 1941, No troops in Russian history 
ever fought worse than those who took 
the shock of the initial German assault. 
In the first four months 2 million Rus- 
sians surrendered; in the first cight 
months, 3 million were captured—a rec- 
ord of mass demoralization which no 
other army has even remotely  ap- 
proached. Before they were finally 
stopped, the outnumbered Germans had 
overrun 400,000 square miles of Soviet 
territory and were ruling 65 million Rus- 
sians. 

The fighting qualities of the Russian 
armed forces—the last-ditch resistance 
and smashing counterattack which saved 
Moscow and Stalingrad—began to emerge 
only when the yawning gaps in leader- 
ship left by the purge were plugged by 
Tukhachevsky-trained commanders who 
had managed to survive. 

One of these was Georgi Zhukoy. He 
was stationed on the Mongolian border 
at the time of the purge, and his own 
commanding officer, Marshal Bliicher, 
was liquidated. 

Zhukov himself fell under suspicion 
and was Jong in danger of being swept 
away in the general blood bath. Only his 
remoteness from Moscow and his com- 
parative obscurity at the time saved him 
from the fate that befell his comrades. 
He was reinstated into full confidence 
and command only when the threat to 
the Soviet Union became so acute that 
Stalin had to use all the crack officers he 
could find, even those in jail, Another 
first-rate commander who helped turn 
the tide against the Germans was Kon- 
stantin Rokossoysky. During the purge 
he was so thoroughly “interrogated” by 
the OGPU that he lost several teeth and 
had four ribs broken. He spent several 
years in a concentration camp, and was 
released only because Stalin desperately 
needed him to save his neck. 

Altogether, the —Heydrich-inspired 
purge cost the Russian people a hideous 
toll in life and property. Had Tuk- 
hacheysky and his brilliant staff of 
specialists been alive to meet the German 
thrust in 1941, the initial Soviet disasters 
would never have occurred. And final 
victory could have been achieved at a far 
less appalling price than the 7,500,000 
battle deaths (some authorities put the 
figure closer to 15 million) which the 
Russians were compelled to pay—the 
worst death total any nation ever suffered 
in any war. 


By the usual irony of intrigue, most 
of the principals involved in the great 
forgery hoax were destined to meet 


violent death themselves. ‘The first to 
go was Nicolai Skoblin, the White Rus- 
sian general whose revelations at Kitty’s 
Salon first planted the seeds of the whole 
affair, 

In September, 1937 he vanished from 
the streets of Paris and was never heard 
of again. There is evidence to indicate 
that he was killed by the OGPU because 
he knew too much. 

In international espionage the double 
agent—the spy who works for both sides— 
is a commonplace. But Skoblin was a 
triple agent. He was an official of the 
White Russian anti-Communist move- 
ment, but at the same time he was 
in the pay of the Soviet OGPU—and 
also served as an informer for Heydrich’s 
SD. His story of a conspiracy by the 
ian generals may well have been 
originated by the OGPU for the purpose 
of undermining the popularity in Russia 
of the Red Army, which was regarded 
as a serious threat to the dominance of 
the Communist Party, At the same time, 
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the OGPU was aiming at creating Nazi 
suspicion against the German General 
Staff by branding its members as col- 
laborators with ‘Tukhachevsky. 

This two-pronged deception by the 
OGPU went awry when Heydrich boldly 
seized upon the situation for his own 
purposes. No proof has ever been pro- 
duced that any plot by the Russian 
generals actually existed. Tukhachevsky, 
Gamarnik and the others were known 
to have been convinced Communists as 
well as excellent soldiers. When the 
secret German archives were captured at 
the close of World War II, they revealed 
not a jot of evidence that the Red Army 
was conspiring with the German High 
Command for the overthrow of Stalin. 

The only “proof” was in Heydrich’s 
do-it-yourself portfolio. 

Although Heydrich lived long enough 
to see his hoax come to full flower, he 
reached his end in May, 1942 when 
he was visiting Prague as “Reich Pro- 
tector” of Bohemia and Moravia, The 
Czech underground waylaid him on a 
side-street and rolled a bomb under his 
big Mercedes sedan, The explosion 
wrecked the car, disabled the driver and 
badly wounded Heydrich, But he began 


firing his pistol and wounded one of his 
assailants before collapsing. He died 
several days later in a hospital. 

His assistant, Colonel Behrends, who 
arranged to plant the hoax, outlasted the 
war but was arrested shortly afterwards 
and taken East to be hanged as a war 
criminal. Only the SD agent Friedrich 
Berger and the stampmaker, Manfred 
Putzig, survive among the Germans who 
put the hoax into operation. 

Berger doesn’t call himself Berger any 
more because he has had several disagree- 
able experiences which lead him to be- 
lieve that Communist agents are anxious 
to get their hands on him. But otherwise 
he is still the same jaunty, cynical char- 
acter of his heyday. 

We found him at his place of business, 
a used-car shop in a West German in- 
dustrial city, and he was glad to talk 
about the hoax over a glass of wine at 
a handy café, 

“The whole thing turned out better 
than we had any reason to hope,” he 
said. “Such plots are usually more 
trouble than they're worth, I can’t think 
of another one that worked out as suc- 
cessfully as Heydrich’s, 

“What amused me was that we were 
actually paid 3 million rubles by the 
Russians for the pleasure of hoaxing 
them. But as it turned out, the Russians 
had the last laugh there. 

“When we tried to turn those rubles 
to account by giving them to agents in- 
side Russia for expenses, our people were 
arrested as soon as they passed any ol 
the money, The rubles were either 
counterfeit or their serial numbers  re- 
corded, At any rate, the money was of 
no use. We had to burn it.” 

We asked Berger what had become of 
Manfred Putzig. He grinned. 

“He's still around and still scared as 
a rabbit. When stories of the Red Army 
purges began to appear in the news- 
papers, he came to me in terror, What 
had I gotten him into? 

“! told him that if he wanted to stay 
alive, all he had to do was shut up. 
Nobody in the world but Heydrich and 
I knew he was involved, and God knows 
we weren't going to talk. 

“Besides his sniffles he now has stomach 
ulcers. He's sure the Reds are still out 
to get him, and he can hardly sleep 
nights.” 

Putzig’s current address proved to be 
only a few hours away, and we had little 
trouble finding his hole-in-the-wall shop. 

When we said that Berger had sent us 
and that we were interested in the rubber 
stamps he had once made for the SD, 
he literally shook before my eyes. 

“Raus!” he croaked. “Out! I have 
nothing to say. I remember nothing. 
I know nothing... Raus!” 

If the story of the great Heydrich hoax 
comes to this whimpering end in Ger- 
many, it is far from finished in the Soviet 
Union. 

As soon as the war was safely won, 
Stalin renewed his vendetta with the 
army. The victorious generals were, of 
course, too popular to be executed, but 
their very popularity was a menace to 
them by bringing Stalin’s paranoidal 
jealousy back to life. 

Even Marshal Zhukov, the 
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greatest 


Russian hero of the war, was publicly 
humiliated by being shunted into virtual 
exile as a provincial commander, first in 
Odessa and then in the Urals, This was 
roughly as if President Truman had 
posted General Eisenhower to Alaska 
immediately after V-E Day. 

Not until seyen years later, the di iy 
after Stalin died, was Zhukov once again 
permitted to emerge from obscurity and 
become Minister of Defense. From then 
on his rise to renewed power was steady, 
and the influence of the Red Army grew 
in proportion as the reputation of Stalin 
was downgraded by his successors. 

But the wounds inflicted by the great 
purge remained raw and festering. They 
were, in fact, incurable—a constant cause 
of irritation between the Red Army and 
the Communist Party, the two great 
power factors in the Soviet Union. 

Last August, Marshal Zhukoy sanc- 
tioned an open campaign to rehabilitate 
the memory of his commander-in-chief, 
‘Tukhachevsky, and the other victims of 
the Party purge. Publications of the Red 
Army began proclaiming that the 
executed officers never had been traitors, 
but were actually patriots and the 
architects of the great army that sent 
the Germans reeling back. 


But this kind of pro-army agitation 


flew in the face of official Party prop- 
aganda and was, besides, an indirect blow 
at Nikita Khrushchey, the new Com- 
munist boss. When the army purge was 
at its height, Khrushchev had vilified the 
generals, calling them “a band of traitors 
that our Party will wipe out to the last 
man, leaving not a trace and scattering 
their ashes to the winds.” If what Zhukoy 
was now saying was true, then Nikita 
Khrushchev was a bloodstained criminal 
who shared responsibility for an unfor- 
givable outrage against the honor of the 
Red Army. 

Nevertheless, for some time it seemed 
as if Zhukov and Khrushchev were pull- 


ing together amicably, despite the 
fundamental cleavage between them. 
Then, in October, 1956, Zhukov was 


dismissed as Minister of Defense. 

Once again the political boss of Russia 
—Khrushchey this time—was striking out 
to break the influence of the Red Army 
and safeguard his own position at the 
expense of a military hero, The day of 
the blood purge was past, but the 
Kremlin ax was still being wielded. 

The last word has yet to be written. 
Today, after more than 20 years, Rein- 
hard Heydrich’s red portfolio is still 
doing its deadly work. 

—Henry Jordan & Richard Hanser 
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wife and four unmarried sons in a six- 
room frame house in what the Deep 
South likes to call the “other side of the 
tracks,” which means it is in a poor 
neighborhood and people park theirs cars 
in the front yards. 

Leon's place differs from the others on 
the street. The back yard is enclosed by 
a barbed-wire fence and is filled with 
pens and cages. Here, Leon keeps his 26 
fighting dogs. The animals are accepted 
without complaint by the neighbors, who 
do not know that for 28 years Leon has 
dodged the law and the S.P.C.A., defied 
social criticism, kept his family in near- 
poverty and withheld a fact or two from 
his maker in order to hew toward a single 
goal: the production of the finest fighting 
dog in the United States. 

One Sunday morning recently, Leon 
got up at di light, drank two cups of 
coffee, dressed in a brown suit and drove 
seven miles to Lafayette to attend early 
Mass at Father Teurling’ s. Back home at 
6:45, he changed into khakis and boots, 
drank another cup of coffee and went out 
to his back yard, where his oldest unmar- 
ried son, Andy, was waiting. 

Leon and his son spent several minutes 
selecting and loading six of the dogs into 
the back of the pickup. Then we wedged 
into the cab and headed north toward 
the Louisiana cattle town of Vatican, 
where the second and final day of the 
annual Spring Dog Fight Convention 
would be held. 

Driving along a gravel road across the 
Evangeline Parish prairie, Leon observed 
that this was his twenty-second conven- 
tion and his son’s fourth. They had lost 
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three dogs in Saturday's fighting and had 
decided to risk the best of their string 
today in an effort to regain prestige and 
money. Leon had a separate motive. In 
the back of the truck, in one of the sepa- 
rate cages, was a 46-pound fawn-colored 
male named Rounder that Leon hoped 
was the finest American Pit Bull he had 
ever produced. The dog would meet a 
4-year-old male from Maryland in the 
feature match for a $500 purse. 

Leon is one of an estimated 2,500 
fighting dog owners in the United States 
who handle some 20,000 dogs. Conven- 
tions such as the one at Vatican are 
considered the fancy-dress balls of dog- 
fighting, most of which are held on the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast where happy-go- 
lucky French temperament and sympa- 
thetic law officers allow the owners 
comparative free rein. 

Today’s convention, 
draw owners from Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Texas, Ulinois, Missouri, 
Georgia and Maryland. Seven fights were 
scheduled, with purses running from 
$200 to the feature prize of S500. 

Dog-fighting is the matching of 
equi ally «weighted dogs against each other 
in a battle. that lasts until one of the 
animals is either dead or unconscious. 
The sport has been outlawed in the 
United States for more than a century. 
Yet Leon estimated he had witnessed 
more than 700 fights, had lost 97 of his 
own dogs in the pits and had never been 
arrested. 

Today’s conyention had been adver- 
tised by direct mail between the owners 
and by a gaudy yellow handbill dis- 
tributed by hand to owners and dog-fight 
fans. The owners avoid the law and the 
S.P.C.A. by various ruses, one of which 
became apparent when, three miles out 
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“Must you gawk at every skirt that passes by?” 


of Vatican, Leon stopped the truck in 
front of a small country store. He went 
inside and came out in a moment. 

“It’s at Bruce’s old place,” he said as 
he got into the cab. He explained that 
the owners had been notified to get di- 
rections at the store. If a car failed to 
stop at the store, a lookout telephoned 
ahead and the car would be watched 
until it was clear it contained no deputies 
or S.P.C.A. field agents. 

Thirty minutes later Leon turned off 
the road, bounced across a ditch into a 
field and headed toward what looked like 
an abandoned barn. Several cars and 
trucks were parked near the barn and a 
crowd was gathered around a long plank 
table that held piles of boiled shrimp, 
chunks of French bread and_ pickles. 
Three galvanized washtubs nearby were 
filled with iced cans of beer. Leon and 
his son climbed out of the truck and 
headed for the washtubs. 

The pit was a circle 16 feet in diame- 
ter enclosed by a concrete wall three feet 
high. A stocky farmer in faded overalls 
explained the rules. Two lines are drawn 
10 feet apart inside the pit. Each owner 
holds his dog behind one of the lines. At 
signal, the dogs are released. The fight 
continues until one dog turns away from 
the other. Then the animals are brought 
behind their respective lines for a one- 
minute rest period. At the end of the rest 
period the dog that “turned,” and is 
therefore behind in the fight, is released 
first. It must cross the circle and attack, 
its opponent being released at the instant 
of contact. 

The fight continues until one dog is 
unable to continue—or to cross the pit 
and attack after a rest period. 

A few minutes later, Leon returned to 
the truck and began to unload his dogs. 
The animals were lean, round-headed 
and short-eared. The colors ran from 
white to rust, with a variety of fawns, 
tans, brindles and multi-colors between 
the two. Rounder, at 46 pounds, was the 
largest of Leon’s dose ‘The average 


weight of the American Pit Bull is 44 
pounds, Leon said. He thinks this is a 
bit too large and would like to produce 
a dog that weighed nearer to 35. 

These are fighting weights. An animal 
will lose 12 to 15 pounds during the 
training period, which consists mostly of 
running. The dog is harnessed to the 
end of a long bar that revolves around a 
center-piece and operates in the same 
manner as a Shetland-pony ride in an 
amusement park. A wire basket sus- 
pended in front of the dog may contain 
a live chicken, cat or rabbit to lure the 
dog forward. 

After the dogs were unloaded, Leon 
made certain they were secured tightly 
out of reach of each other. No fighting 
dog is ever deliberately turned loose, he 
said. When the animals are not caged, 
they are put on running lines—steel 
cables stretched clothesline-style between 
two stakes. 

Leon has had only one dog break 
loose. “I was putting him in harness,” he 
said, “when he pulled away. Just as I 
reached for him, a collie crossed a yard 
down the street. My dog cleared a three- 
foot fence and hit the collie from behind. 
There wasn’t anything I could do. The 
collie died the next day.” 

The convention site at Vatican pre- 
sented an earthy scene. By mid-morning 
nearly 1,000 persons were crowded 
around the barn. Dilapidated automo- 
biles, buggies, wagons and late-model 
cars were jammed together in a pasture 
behind the barn. The April sunlight was 
hot, and shuffling feet raised a thick 
cloud of dust, Flies swarmed around the 
discarded shrimp husks; empty cans were 
scattered around. Farmers in baggy over- 
alls or damp khaki squatted on their 
heels with men in business suits and 
flowered sport shirts. Whisky bottles 
were produced frequently. The sharp 
barking of dogs, the energetic gesturing 
and loud talk formed a noisy backdrop. 
It was almost 10 o'clock when the crowd 
began to gather around the pit. 
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A handbill tacked to the side of the 
barn listed the first match between a 
4$-pound male owned by an_ oilfield 
worker from Morgan City, Louisiana, 
and a 43-pound female owned by a busi- 
nessman from Bladensburg, Maryland. 
The two owners inspected the dogs care- 
fully. Then, to make sure that no foreign 
matter had gotten on the dog’s coat 
which might harm the other dog, both 
animals were put into tubs of soapy water 
and scrubbed thoroughly. Andy said he 
had decided to bet $10 on the Maryland 
dog. Leon shook his head. I asked Leon 
how much money would be bet on the 
fight. 

Leon grinned. “Not much. You get a 
lot of ten and fifteen dollar bets. Most 
ol these people come out to see the fights, 
not to bet.” 

“How do you make money, then?” 

“You don't,” said Leon. “You can’t 
fight a dog until he’s 2 years old. By then 
you've got two hundred dollars invested 
in him. A dog cats three pounds of red 
meat and a pound of cereal while he’s 
training. Figure eighty-five dollars for six 
weeks of training. [ spend thirty-two dol- 
lars a dog for medicine after a fight. If 
you lose a dog, the whole thing is gone.” 

The two dogs were in the pit now. 
One of the owners, a round-faced man in 
a flowered sport shirt, held an unlighted 
cigar between his teeth. The other, a 
bushy- haired man in levis and a dirty 
‘T-shirt, stared across the ring. Suddenly 
the two dogs were released. The female 
reared up and took two steps forward on 
her hind legs, then fell backward as the 
male collided with her. ‘The dogs could 
not be heard because of the crowd-noise. 
The man in the flowered shirt leaped 
forward as his dog fell to the ground. 
Blood spurted from the chest of the fe- 
male. She kicked, spasmodically. The 
man in the flowered shirt shook his head. 

] joined a man from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in a drink. He was a veterinarian. 
“I'd guess the bitch had a cut artery,” he 
said. “Just one of those quick accidents. 

“Internal injuries kill more dogs than 
anything else,” he said. “I’ve seen dogs 
win fights, then begin to pass blood and 
die inside of two days. And the dog that 
lost and was carried out of the ring got 
well in a couple of weeks. The dogs do a 
lot of twisting and straining and it tears 
loose vital organs.” 

Why do the dogs fight? 

“It’s bred into them,” said the veteri- 
narian. “I've seen dogs go blind inside 
the ring and continue to fight. 1 saw a 
dog cross the ring and try to attack crawl- 
ing with two broken forelegs. I've seen 
dogs quit, too. There’s no logical expla- 
nation, I guess. You've got to cage them 
before they’ re six weeks old or they'll kill 
each other.” 

Leon walked over and told us the [e- 
male had died of a severed artery. 


“ 
Emperor Lucullus was the first to 
glimpse the possibilities of fighting-dogs 
us entertainment for the Roman Colos- 
seum. He was sadistically sound but he 
lacked artistic sense. He simply threw a 
batch of dogs into the arena with a 
couple of wild elephants and watched the 
behemoths trample the dogs to death. 
With the fall of Rome, the fighting 
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dog disappeared for a time, reappearing 
in England during the 13th century. An 
unidentified nobleman was standing on 
his castle wall one day watching two bulls 
fight in a field when a pack of hungry 
dogs belonging to the town butchers at- 
tacked the bulls. The nobleman liked the 
show and lent his pasture to the butchers 
on condition that once each year, six 
weeks before Christmas, they turn a bull 
loose to be run down by dogs in the 
streets of the town. 

This activity evolved into bull-baiting, 
and at this point the bulldog came into 
its own. The animal's blunt mug enabled 
it to get a firm grip and still breathe 
freely and the low-slung body prevented 
the bull from getting its horns under 
the dog and scooping it into the air. 

Bull-baiting was outlawed in 1835. 
The dog-owners tried turning their ani- 
mals against each other, but this left 
something to be desired because the bull- 
dog, for all its courage and determina- 
tion, was basically rather placid. 

Late in the 19th century a man named 
James Hinks, of Birmingham, England, 
crossbred a bulldog with a rat terrier, a 
low-slung, quick, vicious animal used pri- 
marily to rid buildings of giant rats. 

The result of this crossbreeding was a 
40-pound all-white male which Hinks 
named Puss. Hinks matched his dog 
against a 60-pound black-and-tan animal 
in a fight. After Puss killed the larger 
dog, Hinks entered the victorious animal 
in a nearby dog show that same day, and 
won a red ribbon. 

The modern fighting dog closely re- 
sembles Hinks’ Puss, except in color. The 
animals combine the quickness and fe 
rocity of the terrier with the stamina and 
courage of the bulldog. 

Despite this stamina, it is almost im- 
possible to send a dog into the pit more 
often than every eight months. This is 
because the dog may fight at absolute 
peak energy for as long as five hours, with 
perhaps four or five one-minute rest pe- 
riods during a match. After such a fight 
a dog “goes dead,” and remains in a 
semi- stupor for several days. It is usually 
five or six months before the animal dis- 
plays interest toward anything except 
food. It will eat normally, unless it has 
suffered mouth wounds, within two 
weeks alter a fight. 

Leon, carefully grooming Rounder in 
a shady spot near the barn, said he con- 
sidered five fights during a dog’s lifetime 
about the average. A fighting dog reaches 
its peak as a 3-year-old “and begins to lose 
strength and speed at 6 years of age. 

“It doesn’ t stop them from wanting to 
fight, though,” he said. He once kept an 
8-year-old ‘brindle male on a running 
line near its 2-year-old daughter. Except 
for an exploratory growl, which ceased 
when the animals realized they could not 
reach each other, the dogs were placid. 
“One night the old brindle broke loose,” 
said Leon. “He hit the bitch and she 
killed him before IT could stop it.” 

There was a roar from the pit. Leon 
ignored it. He was looking at Rounder. 

“I’ve been waiting twenty years for this 
dog,” he said. ‘ ‘This could be the best 
dog in the country. I’d bet on it.” 

“Why take a chance on getting him 
hurt?” 
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TRUE 


“Thanks for the 


Leon shrugged. “How else can you tell 
how good he is?” 

“But you can’t keep fighting him, can 
you?” 

“As long as he wins,” said Leon. “Ill 
breed him while he’s strong.” 

“What happens if you get some sort 
of super-dog, finally?” 

“I'll fight him," said Leon. “What else 
could you do with him?” 

It was mid-afternoon when Andy came 
over and said it was time for the feature 
match. Leon picked up Rounder and 
carried him toward the washtubs. 

A well-dressed man stood near the 
table, peeling a shrimp. He said he was 
a public school psychologist. “Why do 
the owners do it?” I asked him. 

The psychologist shook his head. “I've 
got a theory, but it’s not pretty. There’s 
something vaguely sexual in all violence. 
The more pronounced the violence, the 
more pronounced the sexuality. 

“But what is even more important is 
the emotional response. Society doesn’t 
allow us to send two men into a pit to 
kill each other. Even if it did, how many 
of us would be willing to do it? The dog 
is the closest thing man can find to ap- 
proximate himself. The dog, because of 
this emotional response, occupies a 
unique position, When a man sends a 
dog into the pit to fight, he’s going in 
there himself, in a sense. The dog is 
taking the man’s place in a situation that 
the man finds pleasing, a battle to the 
death. If the dog wins, the owner has a 
sense of personal triumph. The dog is 
part of him, emotionally. If the dog loses, 
and is killed, the owner rationalizes. This 
was, after all, a dumb brute. So he buries 
the animal and at the same time buries 
his defeat. A neat arrangement for every- 
one except the dog.” 

I asked the psychologist why he came 
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to the fights. The man shrugged. “I’m not 
sure I'm right, that's all.” 

At the pit, Leon looked around, then 
waved to me. “I’ve got a place for you 
here,” he said. “I want you to see this 
dog.” Leon held Rounder behind the 
line. Andy stood behind him, looking at 
his father and then at the crowd. Part 
of the pit was under the shadow of the 
crowd and the Maryland dog looked 
small standing in the shade. There was 
some betting, but not much. A man in 
blue trousers and a green vest stepped 
into the pit. He looked at Leon, and then 
at the Maryland owner. He lifted one 
hand and brought it down. 

Leon released his dog a split-second 
before the other. Rounder crossed the 
pit and met the other dog at the edge of 
the shade. There was an intense swirling 
of brindle and fawn color. One of the 
dogs went down, struggled to its feet, 
then went down again. A divot of moist 
earth sailed across the ring. 

The Maryland dog turned first, and 
Leon jumped forward and caught his 
dog. He pulled him behind the line and 
sluiced water from a pail over the ani- 
mal. The man in the green vest said, “All 
right, all right— and Leon stared across 
the ring. The Maryland owner turned 
his dog loose. The animal crossed the pit. 
Leon released Rounder and stepped 
back. 

The pit was nearly covered by shade 
when the Maryland dog turned for the 
second time. His owner worked fran- 
tically. Both animals were tired. Rounder 
had several cuts on his shoulders and 
chest and the Maryland dog had a deep 
cut above one eye. 

The end came two hours and 27 min- 
utes after the fight started. The Mary- 
land dog went down with a_ broken 
foreleg. Rounder leaped forward and 


one of his fangs tore his opponent's left 
eye out of its socket. A second slash 
opened an artery in the Maryland dog's 
throat and his owner stepped forward 
and halted the fight. Leon turned and 
embraced his son. The two men shuffled 
around the pit. Then Leon went to his 
dog, picked the animal up and carried 
him to the pickup truck. 

“What did I tell you?” he said. “Didn't 
I tell you?” He told Andy to watch the 
dog and then walked over to the table 
for a can of beer. 

Someone gave Leon the purse, a bulky 
roll of wrinkled bills. “This feels like 
money,” said Leon happily. “It really 
does.” 

There were three more matches on 
the program. The last two were held 
under the headlights of automobiles 
parked around the pit. [t was almost 10 
o’clock when the last fight ended. Leon 
lost one of his dogs, a tan bitch named 
Della, in the last fight. It didn’t bother 
him. He kept talking about Rounder. 
‘Don’t think that dog from Maryland 
wasn't a real dog,” he said. “Did I tell 
your” 

We started back for Duson at mid- 
night. Andy put the dead bitch in one of 
the cages in the back of the truck. Two 
miles out of Vatican, Leon stopped the 
truck. “They're trying to get at the 
bitch,” he said. He went to the back of 
the truck, then came up front and looked 
into the cab window. “We'd better get 
rid of the bitch,” he said. “She’s causing 
a lot of trouble.” 

“We got no shovel,” said Andy. 

“We'll use a tire tool,” said Leon. 
“We've got to get rid of her.” 

It took the two men a half-hour to 
bury the dead animal on the side of the 
road. Leon said, “Andy, you ride in the 
back. Maybe you can keep them down 
a little.” 

A few minutes later Andy pounded 
on the top of the cab and Leon stopped. 
Andy leaned over and peered into the 
cab. “It’s Rounder,” he said. “He’s bleed- 
ing. I can’t see too good.” 

Leon took a flashlight out of the glove 
compartment. The two men stood in the 
back of the truck and talked. Finally 1 
got out and walked around. The dog, 
Rounder, was on the floor of the cage. 

“It’s something inside him,” said Andy. 

“I hate this,” Leon said. “I hate for 
this to happen.” A car passed along the 
eravel road, throwing a shower of 
pebbles against the pickup. Finally Leon 
said, “We can't stay out here. We'll get 
home and I'll try to wake up the vet.” 

The truck moved ahead. Leon kept the 
flashlight pointed at the cage. The dog, 
Rounder, died a half-mile from Duson. 
Leon turned off the flashlight. 

“T hate that,” he repeated. “When a 
dog loses, it don’t hurt so bad. It don’t 
hurt so much when a dog loses and gets 
killed. But when a dog wins and then 
dies—” 

Looking at Rounder’s body, I remem- 
bered something Leon had said that 
afternoon. He had been telling me how 
much it cost to raise and train a pit bull, 
and how you had to lose money on every 
animal, and I asked him why he did it. 
“You've got to like dogs,” he told me. 

—Don Kingery 
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Do-It-Yourself Divorce for 
Fed-Up Males 


[Continited from page 38] 
it to reality. And who knows, maybe one 
day. . . 

The fact is, some 50,000 American 
men each year vanish without a trace, 
never to return. Your dream, you see, 
isn’t nearly as ridiculous as you’ye been 
thinking. 

The Family Location Service, a non- 


profit outfit that ties social agencies 
across the country into a loose-knit 


missing-persons hunting organization, 
figures that the number of men who try 
this unoflicial and unuxorious method 
of divorce every year is at least 100,000 
and possibly 200,000. According to most 
agencies, about half these men reappear 
of their own accord when they've had 
their fun, tasted their freedom, proved 
whatever they set out to prove. From 10 
to 25 percent (depending on whose 
guess you listen to) are nabbed by social 
agencies, private detectives, insurance in- 
vestigators and other hunters. Vhe rest 
are never seen or heard of again. 

How is it done? How do you vanish so 
completely that you can’t be found? Most 
men who have tried it report that it is 
hard work but great fun. The story of 
Bill Jones, who in 1959 returned after a 
disappearance from a New York suburb, 
illustrates both these aspects of the 
vanisher’s art. 

Bill (whose real name isn’t Bill Jones) 
was a mild-mannered engineer in his late 
thirties. Like many vanishers, he up and 
flew because of enormous provocation 
by his wife. She had him loaded down 
with debt: a house twice as big as he 
needed, two cars when he only wanted 
one, all kinds of furniture, closets [ull 
of clothes for herself and her teen-age 
daughters. In a campaign to make him 
hire her a maid, she refused to make the 
girls help about the house, backing their 
stand that social engagements left them 
too litthe time. Who did the dishes, 
mopped the floors? Good old Bill. 

Well, there came a day when good old 
Bill decided he'd had enough. Investi- 
gating his state’s divorce laws, he found 
them engineered to bind him into a trap 
even worse than his marriage. There was 
but one answer: vanish, 

Like many engineers, Bill Jones was 
a cautious man, He thought out his move 
with great care and infinite patience. 

The essence of a successful disappear- 
ance, he saw, lies not only in going some- 
where else, but also in becoming some- 
body else. If he remained Bill Jones, he 
could be traced no matter where he went. 
But there was a nightmarish problem. 
Modern society demands that you have 
documents to go with your identity. ‘To 
drive a car, you need a license. To get 
a job, you often have to produce school 
diplomas, letters of reference, some kind 
of proof that you have the skills and ex- 
perience you claim. The minute you 
change your name, you lose all the docu- 
ments you've spent your life gathering. 

Bill finally concluded that the only 
safe way to build a new identity, a solid 
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and discovery-proof one, is to start anew 
at the bottom rung of life’s ladder. He 
concluded that you have to go down to 
the level of life where nobody gives a 
damn who you are and nobody shows 
documents to anybody. 

Before he made the big jump, Bill 
concocted and carefully memorized his 
new identity. He picked the name Jeff 
Williams. Jeff, he decided, was a wander- 
ing farm laborer. Like thousands of other 
men in rural regions, he had never in his 
life earned enough money to pay income 
tax. His name was hardly on record any- 
where. Nobody had ever considered him 
important enough to issue him any docu- 
ments except a draft card and an infantry 
discharge, which he had long since lost. 
Having no documents, he carried no 
wallet. 

Bill made other preparations. During 
a lunch hour in New York City he bought 
some sturdy work clothes for Jeff. He 
bought them at several stores, to cut the 
likelihood that a store clerk might later 
be able to tell searchers what his new 
identity was wearing. He stored the 
clothes in a public locker at a subway 
station. He also bought a Mason jar, a 
roll of aluminum foil and a package of 
parafhin wax. He was going to use these 
to bury Bill Jones. 


Bin didn't plan to be Jeff Williams 
forever. He figured he’d return when his 
wife and daughters had learned their 
lesson. When he came back, he'd need 
his wallet documents again. He didn’t 
want to take them with him, for he was 
determined there must be no connection 
between Jeff and Bill Jones. 

On a Thursday night, when his wife 
was out of the house playing bridge, he 
took all his important wallet cards and 
wrapped them in aluminum foil. He 
filled the Mason jar partway up with 
melted paraffin, let it cool and harden, 
He dropped in the foil-wrapped cards 
and poured the rest of the paraffin in on 
top of them. He sealed the lid on tightly. 
Finally he wrapped the jar heavily in the 
rest of the foil. Bill Jones’ coffin was 
ready for burial. 

He dug the grave in a nearby wooded 
park. Thus mummified, Bill Jones would 
be preserved until he felt like coming 
alive again. 

Next morning, Bill said good-by to his 
wife, hopped cheerily aboard his usual 
commuter train and vanished. 

He cashed his Friday paycheck after 
work, got Jeff Williams’ clothes out of 
the subw ay locker and went to a cheap 
hotel. Here he changed clothes, flushed 
his remaining wallet cards down the 
toilet and tossed the empty wallet out a 
back window. He left his business suit 
in a closet, guessing someone would find 
it and sell it. 

Then he took off. He traveled in short 
hops on crowded buses and trains, mak- 
ing it unlikely that any ticket agent or 
conductor would remember him. Even- 
tually he came to a medium-sized South- 
ern city and got a job caddying on a 
country-club golf course. It was a ‘job for 
which no documents were required—no 
past employment history, no references, 
nothing but a pair of sound legs. 

For a year Jeff wallowed in this life of 
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utter peace and debtfree, wifeless con- 
tentment. Then the head greenskeeper 
offered him a regular 9-to-5 job doing 
maintenance work around the course. 
Nobody was surprised when he said he 
had no Social Security card, nor when 
he admitted he’d driven trucks on farms 
but hadn't ever bothered to get a driver's 
license. Many of the caddies were drifters 
with similar undocumented pasts. The 
club helped him get card and license. 

Now Jetl Williams was a full-fledged, 
documented man. He could stay away in- 
definitely, moving up into higher jobs if 
he wanted to. He no Jonger came from 
nowhere. People knew him: he could put 
them down as references. 

But his curiosity got the best of him. 
He had an itching desire to go home and 
see what his grasping wife had made of 
life without a wage-earner. A little sadly, 
after two years of blissful freedom, he 
went back to the New York suburbs and 
exhumed Bill Jones. 

His first contact was with an old and 
trusted friend in town. The friend re- 
ported that Bill's wife had sold the house 
in his absence, unable to pay the mort 
gage, and had moved into her parents’ 
house with her daughters. She'd also been 
forced to get a job. She had put private 
detectives on Bill’s trail but had called 
them off when the money ran out. The 
experience, said the friend, had left her 
a rather meek, quiet, thoroughly chas- 
tened woman. 

Grinning happily, Bill went to his in- 
laws’ house. His wile answered the door- 
bell. 

“Hi,” said Bill. 

His wife opened her mouth to speak, 
uttered a hoarse croak and slithered 
down the doorjamb in a dead faint. 

After that, Bill’s roost was his to rule. 
His wife pressed no charges against him; 
tor she had learned what life is like 
without a provider and wasn’t anxious 
to send him to jail. She became a model 
of wilely cooperation. When Bill got a 
new engineer's job, she gladly let him 
decide what house to buy. She agreed 
that her daughters should work for their 
keep. When, occasionally, she slipped 
into her old habit of pushing him, Bill 
dropped a few quict hints about disap- 
pearing again. This calmed her like a 
bucket of cold water. 

Bill was a good-hearted guy, He only 
wanted peace; he wasn’t much interested 
in revenge. But disappearing can be, and 
has been, used as a weapon olf terrible 
vengeance. If your wile ever needles you 
into a real, low-down, nasty mood, tell 
her the story of Bart Kilroy. 

Like Bill Jones, Bart was kicked 
around by females until he couldn't take 
it any more. He had a little roadside 
service station that was doing pretty well. 
He enjoyed working with cars, liked the 
congenial group that hung around the 
place, took home a respectable income. 
But his wife and her family—particularly 
her mother—aspired to higher social 
status, They didn't like the idea of his 
coming home in greasé-stained coveralls. 
They ‘wanted him to get a white-collar 
job like other men in town. 

They pressured him without letup, 
On her mother’s advice, his wife refused 
to wash his coveralls. He had to wash 
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them himself. Sometimes he’d come home 
at night and find his wife and some of her 
family eating dinner. They were eating 
his groceries at his table, but he wasn’t 
allowed to join them. He had his choice: 
either cat alone in the kitchen; or go 
upstairs and clean up, by which time the 
meal would be over and only scrapings 
would be left—cold scrapings. at that. 

Like Bill Jones and like most men, 
Bart could take a lot of heat before 
blowing up. But when he blew, he blew 
hard. 

His wile came home one night from a 
movie. In the kitchen, she found that 
Bart hadn't touched the cold supper 
she'd left him. Puzzled, she went into the 
living room. What she saw there made 
her gasp with horror. On the rug were 
two words in huge block capitals, writ- 
ten with thick, black, gummy, used 
motor oil. The words were: “SO LONG.” 

Upstairs in the bedroom, Bart’s wife 
was greeted by a still more ghastly sight. 
All her clothes were laid out on the bed. 
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At least a gallon of the same black gunk 
had been poured over them—not hur- 
riedly splashed, but poured with great 
care so as not to miss a single item. 
The final blow in this classic yven- 
geance—the coup de grease, so to speak— 
arrived next morning. It was a letter 
from Bart. It explained that he was tak- 
ing the long road. Realizing that she 
needed money to pay the rent, he said, 
he was leaving her the gas station, ‘The 
rest of the letter contained detailed in- 
structions for operating a gas pump and 
inserting the pouring spout in an oil can. 
‘That was six years ago. Bart's wile has 
sold the station and is now working in 
a humble clerical job. Bart? Nobody 
knows where he is. Maybe he’s working 
at a gus station somewhere. Possibly, 
every now and then, he pauses in his 
work to gaze pensively into a pool of oil, 
and a satanic grin flits across his face. 
The tales ol ‘Bill Jones and Bart Kilroy 
illustrate a key fact about the art of 
disappearing: your chances of getting 
caught are quite slim unless you're care- 
less. No great hue-and-cry is likely to set 
out after you. Few police departments 
or other law-enforcement agencies pay 
much attention to missing husbands; 
most such agencies are already over- 
worked with other, more important 
business, 
But vanishers do get caught, and the 
reason is that few are as cautious as Bill 


Jones. “You'd be surprised if you knew 
how clear a trail some men leave,” says 
big, genial Ed Goldlader, general mana- 
ger of the Tracers Co. of America. 

‘Tracers Co., headquartered in New 
York, is the biggest private organization 
in the country devoted exclusively to 
hunting missing persons. It has about 
300 operatives from coast to coast. Miss- 
ing husbands make up the third-biggest 
list in its files: 87,000 cases since 1924. 
(Biggest and second-biggest: stock- 
holders and debtors.) 

In its 36 years in business, Tracers Co. 
has found some 83 percent of the people 
it has been asked to hunt. This impres- 
sive record results partly from the fact 
that many of ‘Tracers’ quarries aren't 
trying to hide. But it also indicates that, 
in a highly civilized nation where vo- 
luminous records are kept, people can’t 
lose their identities and themselves with- 
out very careful figuring. 

“From the day you were born, infor- 
mation about you has been piling up,’ 
says Dan Eisenberg, Tracers’ jovi ial, ener- 
getic founder and president. “Every time 
you make a move such as changing your 
job or buying a car, a new bit of data 
goes into ‘somebody's files somewhere.” 
The information is collected so de- 
terminedly and so steadily that, if you 
go over the hill and aren't careful, it may 
be possible to find you simply by writing 
letters. 

The Family Location Service, in fact, 
operating on a limited staff and budget. 
does almost all of its hunting by mail. 
According to executive director Jacob 
Zukerman, one of the most valuable 
tools of his trade is a knowledge of places 
to write. A letter to your family and one 
to your last employer may stir up inlor- 
mation on the kind of work you do, a 
city or state you've expressed a liking 
for, your tastes in clothing, distinguish- 
ing habits. All these items of data will 
he Ip narrow down the search. Letters to 
other sources may bring back data that 
pinpoints you. A state motor vehicle bu- 
reau may report that you’ve applied [or 
a license under your own name, being 
unable to prove any other identity. The 
Internal Revenue Service will know 
your new address if you’ve filed a Form 
1040 under your right name. If you've 
been collecting GI benefits and haven't 
wanted to give them up, the Veterans’ 
Administration will know where you're 
holed up. If you belong to a union and 
can’t easily get work without your card, 
the union's files will show your new place 
of employment. 

“Tf aman wants to escape so we can't 
find him,” says the ‘Tracers’ Ed Gold- 
fader, putting it in a nutshell, “he must 
escape from himself.” This means aban- 
doning not only your old identity and all 
the hard- earned benefits and conyeni- 
ences that went with it, but also your 
career skills, hobbies, habits, tastes— 
everything. “If we know a man is a horse 
enthusiast, w ~ look for him around race- 
tracks. If we know he likes Chinese food, 
we look in Chinese restaurants,” 

Goldfader gives an example of how a 
man can be given away by his hobby. 
Tracers had looked high and low for this 
particular vanisher without finding a 
clue. It looked pretty certain he'd suc- 
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cesstully changed his identity. One day, 
rummaging through the stack of data that 
had been collected on the man, Gold- 
fader noted that he was an antique-car 
fan and an avid reader of a monthly auto 
magazine, In this fact lay the man’s 
downfall. 

Goldfader called the magazine’s sub- 
scription department, got the names of 
all new subscribers in the past month. 
Several of the subscribers were in a city 
where previous clues indicated the man 
might be. Goldfader had an operative 
check the addresses. Tracers got Its man, 

Thus, if you want your dream of disap- 
pearance to be a realistic one, plan in it 
to get far away from yourself. Go to a 
place you've never visited before and 
never mentioned to anybody. Drop your 
old identity completely. Take up a new 
line of work, new interests. 


Joe Mullins (as we'll call him) was an 
escapee who, like Bill Jones, figured out 
these fundamentals for himself. But his 
vanishing plan was different from Bill's. 
Joe was a salesman and as such, perhaps, 
a somewhat less cautious man than Bill. 

Joe had long been looking for a means 
of shedding his wife. He had reason to 
think she was cuckolding him regularly, 
and she made no secret of the fact that 
she'd be delighted if he divorced hey. 
But he was damned if he’d do it. Why 
should he pay alimony so she could go 
on living off his sweat? 

Finally, one day, Joe saw the answer: 
vanish. 

In his early planning stages, his rea- 
soning paralleled Bill Jones’, But then 
he came to the problem of documents. 
Where Bill had wrestled long and hard 
with this problem, Joe looked at it in 
the light of a necessary gamble. 

Reasoned Joe: “Would my life change 
if I burned all my documents tomorrow? 
Not a bit. Not once in ten years has any- 
body asked to see my driver's license, 
birth certificate or any other scrap of 
paper. My employer, when he hired me, 
believed what I said about my education 
and experience, He didn’t eyen check 
with the men I put down as references. 
The income tax boys don’t care who I 
am as long as my name and other data 
on my tax return check with what my 
employer sends in. Nobody has ever 
checked to see whether I’m really Joe 
Mullins. 1 am who I say I am, Who 
needs documents?” 

Joe realized his idea involved certain 
risks. He might have to apply for many 
jobs before he found an employer who 
required no documentary proof of 
schooling and experience. And suppose, 
after he changed his name, some IRS 
agents knocked at his door and asked 
why he'd never before filed a tax return? 
But, unlike Bill Jones, Joe accepted the 
gamble. 

So he went over the hill undocu- 
mented, but with the appearance of a 
documented man. He changed his name. 
He applied for a job in a big industrial- 
equipment company. On the application 
form he put down a high school and col- 
lege he'd never attended, listed as refer- 
ences three names he made up. He was 
hired. He continued to bluff his way 
through life for six years. Nobody ever 
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asked him for documents. He said he 
was Harry Parker; and in the world’s 
eyes, that’s who he was. 

At the end of six years, his company 
had to close down because of a long- 
drawn-out labor strike. Harry thought it 
would be fun to sneak home and see 
what had happened to his wife. 

He discovered, not without satisfac- 
tion, that she'd had a rather bleak time 
of it. The bank had foreclosed the mort- 
gage on the house. and a finance com- 
pany had repossessed the car. Flat broke, 
she'd crawled to a married sister for help. 
The sister took her in, But the sister's 
husband, a friend of Joe’s and a tough- 
minded gent, issued an ultimatum: pay 
rent or get out. This led to a bitter argu- 
ment, alter which Joe’s wife got a job 
and moved to a small, scroungy apart- 
ment, Finally, after five years, she'd had 
Joe declared legally dead and remarried. 

Knowing she wouldn’t make a_ fuss 
about his reappearance, since it might 
annul her new marriage, Joe showed him- 
self openly. He hung around a few 
weeks, looked up some old friends, then 
vanished again. It’s possible he’s back in 
his identity of Harry Parker (not the 
name he’s really using, of course) , living 
a prosperous, if undocumented, life. 

Joe Mullins’ wife was allowed to re- 
marry without divorcing him because 
he'd been gone longer than five years. 
The law is fuzzy on this point. Generally, 
for purposes of life insurance, wills and 
most other matters, a man is considered 
legally dead if he hasn’t been seen for 
seven years and reasonable efforts haven't 
turned him up. But courts in some states 
will sometimes declare him dead in five 
years if his wife wants to remarry. Aware 
of this, some men use disappearance as a 
substitute for divorce. They figure it's 
easier and a lot cheaper to vanish for five 
years than live the rest of their lives in 
the saw-toothed trap of alimony. 

The law is also fuzzy in other areas 
involving the vanisher. There's no law 
against vanishing or changing your 


name, provided you aren’t a minor. 
There are laws, of course, against desert- 
ing a wife or family. But enforcement 
agencies aren't much concerned oyer the 
man who disappears for a short while to 
catch a breath of freedom or teach his 
wile a lesson. The man most likely to find 
the law alter him is the long-term 
vanisher whose wife and kids have to go 
on public relief. 

The law’s husband-hunters usually 
work out of district attorneys’ offices or 
welfare departments. But their numbers 
are limited and their budgets slim. Most 
of the hunting is done by philanthropic 
outfits like the Family Location Service 
and, for wives who can afford a more 
thorough kind of search, by private de- 
tective agencies like the Tracers. 

Husband-hunting is seldom considered 
a police matter. “One of the most com- 
mon misconceptions about us is that we 
hunt missing husbands,” says mild, 
quietly companionable Lt. John Cronin, 
chief of the New York Police Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Missing Persons. ‘“Nor- 
mally, we'll take on a missing-husband 
case only when there’s evidence the man 
has met with foul play, has had an acci- 
dent or is in some other kind of trouble. 
If he has taken his toothbrush or we see 
other evidence that he’s yoluntarily ab- 
sent, alive and well, we stay out of the 
case,” 

Most of Lieutenant Cronin’s missing- 
husband work is the reverse of Tracers’ 
kind of work. The Missing Persons Bu- 
reau gets in at the end of the story, when 
a vanisher turns up dead in a hotel room 
or flophouse with no family around to 
bury him. 

Occasionally, when a vanisher rigs 
evidence to suggest he has been killed, 
the Missing Persons Bureau gets in at 
the beginning of the story. This is a 
fairly common trick, especially when the 
vanisher plans to be gone for good. He 
feels guilty about his family, wants to 
provide for them when he’s gone. So he 

[Continued on page 98} 
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DON’T BE BALD! 
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MAIL COUPON NOW, COMPLETE DETAILS FREE 
TAYLOR TOPPER, 145 E. 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Dept. 576. Please mail FREE iteratare on TAYLOR 
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A TAYLOR TOPPER IS 
ABSOLUTELY UNDETECTABLE 


Revolutionary new design. Per- 
manent construction, Looks 
and feels like your own natural 
growing hair, Your closest 
friends—even your  barber— 
won't detect it. Play in it, 
sleep in it, swim in it—abso- 
lutely secure. You'll look years 
younger. 

45 EB. 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
in principal cities 


Taylor Topper Inc. 
OF 
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Never Buy Film Again! 
Don't take chances on running out of film. When 
you send Yankee your exposed black and white 
or color film, Yankee returns, with the developed 
prints—at no extra charge—a fresh roll of 
KODAK film, same size as yours, for every roll 
you send. This offer stands forever! Yankee 
prices are up to 40% lower than most stores, 
quality is unsurpassed. Send postcard for free 
mailing envelopes and prices. Yankee Photo 
Service, Dept. 7, Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


2% CANADIAN LANDS 
f Seized axdSold for Taxes 


$202 buys 10 acres, wooded 

$351 buys 25 acres with stream 
$445 buys 50 acres ocean front 
$643 buys 100 acres with buildings 
$841 buys 160 acres lakefront 
Our 45th Annnal Series of Lists, just begun, de- 
scribe the above and many other choice properties 
acquired by us through >. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, anteed perfect 
title, monthly payments, no ot wage. Beg wutifully 
situated hunting and fishing ez amps, where there is 
real sport; summer cottage sites, heavily wooded 
acreages. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Write today for FREE 
BROOKLET with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 411-G, 1173 Bay S#., Toronto 5, Canada 


LUGER AUTOMATIC 


» MAGAZINE LOADING CLIP 
* OVER 15 MOVING PARTS 
* FULLY AUTOMATIC 
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slide action Made of ue high-impact 
styrene with amazing attention to detail. 

MOST AUTHENTIC MODEL GUN We" VE EVER SEEN 
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HONOR HOUSE PROD. ‘CORE , Dept. LL-91 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


HE] a yourself to better 
service from your 


postal service by including postal zone 
numbers on all correspondence. 


Don’t forget to 
include your own 


postal zone num- 
ber in your own 
return address. 


Postal zoning 
helps your post 
office give you 
better service. 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products and services are 
new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. Order what you want. Refunds are guar- 
anteed (except on personalized items). Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 


NEVER GET STUCK in ice or snow on the road again if you have one of these new cyl- 
inders in your car. With one, you can pull away instantly, firmly, without a tow truck, 
without chains, without soiling your clothing. Just spray the special chemical contents of 


the can directly on the exposed tread portions of the two rear tires, wait for it to 


“ ” 


set 


into solid, gripping crystals. In just a minute you can drive on again. Gives positive non- 
skid traction up to 5 miles. This new, safe and tested product belongs in every car. It 
means safe driving and quick action if you ever get stuck. Use also on icy steps and walks— 
ends slipping. Each cylinder is $2.98; 2 cylinders are $5; 3 cylinders, $6.95. Scientific 


Supply, Dept. TR-1, 125 East 41st St., 


RECLINO SPECS—Wear a pair of these 
and you can lie flat on your back, yet enjoy 
“upright vision.” Read a book, watch TV or 
keep an eye on the kids while lying down. 
Ideal for anyone confined to bed. Can be 
worn with or without glasses. Reclinos give 
brilliant-eclear right angle vision. Frame is 
well made. $4.95. B. Rowland, Dept. TR-1, 
165 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


U.s. ARMY PARACHUTES hold enough 
white nylon to make everything from car 
and dust covers to tents and clothing. Com- 
plete with some 600 ft. of 550-lb. test nylon 
cord shroud lines, these paratroop chutes 
have 24 panels, and are about 72 ft. around, 
24 ft. across. New surplus. $11.95. (Add $1 
post.) Jackson Armory, Dept. TR-l, 125 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


1962 CALENDAR BANK automatically in- 
sures you $1,000 for car, vacation, college, 
or what haye you. Perpetual calendar forces 
you to save a quarter each day, or date won't 
change. Records your total savings. Watch 
them grow. Comes with key and savings 
chart, and 62 calendar pad to check special 
dates. $2.25 each; 3 for $6.50. Leeeraft, Dept. 
TRC, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


GREASE-GARD is 36”x48” drip mat which 
will keep unsightly oil and grease spots off 


your garage or car-port floor. The carpet- 
like mat has 10 layers of absorbent material 
laminated on top of grease-proof backing, 
which will soak up oil, gre acid, anti- 
freeze, etc. You'll keep it for years. $1.98 
from Medford, Dept. TR-1, 752 Fulton Street, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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MOON MODEL, in relief, shows peaks, 
craters, Ocean of Storms, etc. All formations 
are scaled to size. Made of tough, washable 
plastic in three colors; can be marked with- 
out damage. With proper rotation and light- 
ing, model will show Moon Phases. The half 
invisible from earth is blank to be filled in 
with future information. $12.50. Edmund 
Scientific, Barrington 4, N. J. 


EYEGLASS NOSE PADS. Cushion-rest pads 
relieve pressure spots, ease weight of glass 
and hearing-aid frames, prevent slipping. 
Flesh-colored foam, with adhesive backing, 
stays put on all types of glasses, yet peels 
off easily when desired. Easy to apply. 6 
pair $1. Calif. residents add 4% state tax. 
Columbia Co., Dept. P70, 404 Security Bldg.. 
234 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


EMERALD CUT DIAMOND RING is 
strictly for money. All you need is an odd 
$15,000 that isn’t working and this 10 Carat 
job becomes your girl’s best friend. The 
same emerald cut diamond, but just 1 Carat, 
is a paltry $395. Catalog of other diamonds 
is free and explains the 10-day free home 
inspection offer. Empire Diamond, Dept. P, 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
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SLIT-A-MATIC opens envelopes at a touch 
of the bar. All steel construction, jamproof, 
richly plated, it is also handsomely finished 
in brown, white, gray, green and_ black. 
$19.95. With 2 ball point pens, $21.95. 
Mektron Precision, 12 Research Dr., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


RAINSUIT is a one-piece coverall that zips 
on in seconds. Complete protection from 
rain, and snow, Fold it into a small carrying 
case, which makes it handy for sports or 
work. Vinyl rainsuit is unaffected by heat 
or cold. $5.95. Rainbow Rainwear, 407-T 
Liberty St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


HYPNOTIC RECORD. Side one for hypno- 
lizing groups or individuals: passes control 
to you. Side two, for self hypnosis, ends by 
giving subject a suggestion for hypnotizing 
himself. Complete with eye-fixation spots. 
EP 10”, 78 rpm, $4.95. Hypnotic-Aids, Dept. 
R-1, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


REWARD $9,985.50 for This Coin: 
$500,000 SEARCH for Rare Coins Old & New 


FOR CERTAIN COINS 
WE PAY UP TO: 


Gold Coins Before ‘29 . .$10,000 
Pennies Before 1919 .... 9,009 
Silver Dollars Before ‘36 8,000 
Nickels Before 1945 .... 6,000 
Dimes Before 1946 ..... 5,000 
Half Dollars Before ‘47,. 4,500 
Quarters Before 1941 ... 3,500 
Half Cents Before 1910,. 3,500 
Lincoln Pennies Before ‘40 


Stop spending pocket change worth hundreds of dollars! 
MMustrated 1804 silver dollar—19,000 minted—only 12 
accounted for—where are the rest? NEW LARGE illus- 
trated catalogue lists the actual price we will pay for 
all United States Coins. Certain quarters, nickels and 
dimes are worth up to $3,500.00, Coins do not have 
to be old to be valuable.’ Thousands of dollars have 
been paid for coins dated as recently as 1940 to 1956. 
Send only $1.00 for this valuable coin book. It may 
reward you many thousands of dollars. Send only $1 to 


BEST VALUES CO., COIN BOOK DE*T. 593 
285 MARKET ST. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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AUDIO MASTERMIECE am 2450 


MARCHES, SONGS, SPEECHES 


NAZI GERMANY-WW II 


A STARTUBG, SHOCKING DOCEMENTARY 
OF THE HAZ! HOLOCAUST 1932-1945 


ree 


Hear a grim reminder of a nation gone mad 
under the evil influence of a maniacal mind. 
Volume 2 of the unprecedented ‘Hitler's In- 
ferno” includes the actual voices of Hitler, 
Goebbels, Nazi Storm Troopers in speeches, 
marches and songs. Shocking material heard 
for the first time on records! A startling docu- 
mentary of the Nazi holocaust 1932-1945. 


ORDER NOW! AM2450—$5.95 
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1 SABRA RECORDS, Dept. T, P.O. Box 628 1 
! Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. 1 


; Please send me ........ AM2450 recording(s) I 
1 @ $5.95 0 Check (1 M.0. 0 C.0.D. : 
1 
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LOOK AT THESE TERRIFIC BUYS! © 
War Surplus! American-Made 1x50 Binoculars 


yings! Brand new! Crystal clear 
v—7 power. Every optical ele- ea 
coated, An excellent night 
recommended for 
Individual eye 
fleld 


flass—the size 

satellite viewing. 
focus. Exit pupil 7mm. App! 
at 1,000 yds. is 376 ft. 
case ine merican 7 x 50's 
normally 4.50. Our war sur- 
plus pric sa you real money. 
Stock No. 1544-T______ only $74.80 pstpd. (Tax included) 
6 x 30 Binocul: milar to above and a terrific bargain. 
Stock No. 963-T $33.00 pstpd. (Tax included) 


BARGAIN! 3” ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


See the stars, moon, planets close up! 
60 to 180 power—famous Mt, Palomar 
Reflecting type. Unusual Buy! Equipped 
with Equatorial mount; finder telescope; 
hardwood — tripod. 


Included FREE:— 

2-page “HA - 

“HOW TO USE 

BOOK. 

Hi - Stock No. 85,050-T__.-$29.95 pstpd. 
—— 

Send Check or M.O.— sfaction or Money Back! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG! 


| 160 Pages! Over 1000 Bargains! | 
l EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, N. J. | 
| 


Please send FREE CATALOG "'T" 


ANTS PANTS for 
FIDGETY FEMALES 
Deserving gals-on- 
the-go love these 
specially designed 
panties featuring a 


trio of playful ants 
artfully imprinted. 


Washproof, dur- 
able 100%, Tricot 
acetate. Specify 


SM,L. 950 
GREENLAND STUDIOS DFetis ay, eta. 


Add 25¢ postage 
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stages a phony death, hoping his wile 
will collect his life insurance. He also 
fizures the trick will prevent his being 
hunted, since he’ll be thought dead. 

Undoubtedly this dodge sometimes 
works. The trouble with it, though, is 
that it brings onto the vanisher’s trail 
two very powerful, experienced and 
clever breeds of hunter who wouldn't 
otherwise be interested: the police, who 
must find missing bodies, and life-insur- 
ance investigators. 

Dan Hawkins (to use another pseudo- 
nym) was a vanisher who used the death 
trick, and his scheme had flashes of bril- 
liance. Dan was in his mid-forties. He’d 
seen his kids through school and out into 
the world, and now he wanted a break. 
He wanted to shuck his business suit, 
go down to Miami, Florida, and get a 
job working around boats. But his wile 
wouldn’t hear of such a drop in status; 
she refused to go. So Dan decided to dis- 
appear. 

He bided his time until summer, 
when he and his wife habitually spent a 
few weeks at a New Jersey seashore re- 
sort. He waited for a hot, sunny Satur- 
day when many swimmers would be in 
the water. When such a Saturday dawned 
he drove into town early in the morning 
and bought himself a complete set OF 
clothes—shoes, socks, slacks, shirt and 
underwear. Then he drove to a beach 
about half a mile from the one where 
he and his wife usually swam. He rented 

bathhouse locker for the day and put 
the new clothes in it, along with a few 
hundred dollars in cash. He drove back 
to his hotel. 

That afternoon he and his wife went 
down to their regular beach. In_ his 
bathing-suit pocket, Dan had the plastic 
tag that would admit him to the locker 
where his new clothes hung. While his 
wile settled down to sunbathe, Dan 
stepped into the water—never, he hoped, 

be seen again. He swam in the surf 
for a while, working his way down the 
beach. Soon he was far enough from his 
wile so that she couldn’t pick him out 
in the milling crowds. He emerged from 
the water, went up to the boardwalk, 
strolled to the beach where his clothes 
were. He changed into them, threw his 
bathing suit in a trash can and set out 
for the nearest big airport. 

The reaction to his disappearance was 
as he expected. Finding his clothes and 
all his other belongings just as he'd left 
them in the hotel, his wife, the lifeguards 
and the police figured he’d drowned and 
been washed out to sea by the under- 
tow. After a decent interval of mourning, 
his wile turned her attention to life in- 
surance. 


A month later, two insurance investi- 
gators buttonholed Dan at a Miami ma- 
rina and that was the end of his dream. 
The cautious Bill Jones could have 
warned him about all five of his serious 
mistakes: Dan had bought all his clothes 
(1) at the same store and (2) in a small 
town. The investigators quickly found a 
store-owner who remembered Dan and 
his large purchase. Dan had also (3) 
traveled to a place he’d often mentioned 
as an ideal spot and (4) gone there di- 
rectly on a single long-distance airline 
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ticket. A stewardess told the investiga- 
tors she remembered Dan on that night's 
Miami flight. Finally, the incautious 
Dan began his new life by (5) working 
around boats, a long-time interest of his. 
It was only a matter of time before the 
investigators found him at a marina. 

In many ways, Dan was a typical van- 
isher. Like the m: tjority of others, he was 
in his forties; he waited to vanish until 
his youngsters were grown and most of 
his family obligations discharged. Of all 
husbands the Tracers have been asked to 
hunt, 74.4 percent have been in the 40-50 
age bracket. Some 17 percent haye been 
younger than 40, and only eight percent 
have been over 50. 


Dan's summer disappearance was not 
typical. Spring is the biggest vanishing 
season, says Goldfader of the Tracers, 
with fall close second, summer third 
and winter last. 

So as you dream of taking the long 
road, don’t be jittery. Just be careful. 
Take heart from the statistics. Draw 
sustenance from the magnificent ex- 
amples of Careful Bill Jones, Bart the 
Avenger and Gamblin’ Joe Mullins. Or 
if you want to contemplate a real case 
of non-jitters, a devil-may-care, spit-in- 

your-eye attitude of the highest quality, 
consider the story of Fred Loomis. 

Fred’s wife was a weeper and sulker. 
Whenever he didn't let her have her 
way, she’d burst into tears, complain that 
he didn't love her any more (which got 
to be true enough after a while) and go 
into days-long fits of silent sulking. Dur- 
ing these fits she wouldn't cook meals, 
make beds or perform any other wifely 
duties. 

Fred put up with it until his sons were 
almost through high school. Then he de- 
cided it was time to go, He went up to 
his wife and told her he was taking off, 
never to return. She began to weep. Grin- 
ning, Fred left. 

Couple of months later he telephoned 
her from a coin booth in a faraway city. 
In a storm of tears, she threatened to 
prosecute him to the full extent of the 
law if he didn’t come back. He suggested 
that she come and get him. Then he hung 
up. 

A few months went by, and he called 
again from another city. He reported on 
the wonderful time he was having. Cry- 
ing copiously, she said she’d sicked pri- 
vate detectives on his trail, and he’d be 
sorry when they got him. He wished her 
good luck and hung up. 

And so it went. Every few months, 
Fearless Fred would phone in, appar- 
ently for the sheer joy of hanging up on 
a weeping fit. Once he even went so far 
as to call the private detective agency 
and have a leisurely chat with an opera- 
tive. After two years of this, however, his 
calls became less frequent. Finally there 
was silence. Fred hasn’t been heard from 
since 1957. Presumably he has found a 
pleasant spot somewhere and_ settled 
down. 

So nurse that dream along, old friend. 
When the world starts to close in on you, 
sit awhile and think of that quiet pine- 
rimmed lake or that happy tropical isle. 
Maybe it isn’t quite as far away as you 
thought.—Max Gunther 
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For more than 30 years I 
have been engaged in the war 
against the muderers. These 
are the men who control and 
direct the international traffic 
in narcotics. They represent 
many types of individuals, 
ranging from diplomats and 
ladies of society to silk-shirted rack- 
eteers, killers, and the sidewalk ver- 
min who serve as couriers and front- 
line vendors of dope. 

I have waged this protracted cam- 
paign in the criminal jungles since 
1930, when I gave up other govern- 
ment service to become United 
States Commissioner of Narcotics 
and chief of the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau, charged with enforcing the 
provisions of the Harrison Act and 
related narcotics control legislation. 
Ours is a war fought on unsuspected 
battlefields, unseen and unrecog- 
nized in the midst of average, ev- 
eryday communities. It may be the 
salon of our latest trans-Atlantic jet, 
the office of a governor—or the up- 
Stairs linen closet in the home of a 
Westchester housewife. 

The world of dope is a misshapen, 
hallucinatory cosmos that thrives on 
its own secrecy, its shifting argot and 
coded terminology, its unseen 
“passes” —from one hand to another 
in the shadows. Which is the crimi- 
nal and which the victim in this 
secret world within a world is not 
as easy to define as some social case- 
workers insist. Is it the Washington 
politician who stays on the fringes 
of the crime syndicate but consorts 
with penthouse prostitutes who pro- 
vide boudoir marijuana and cocaine 
as a special service to the customers? 
Is it the habitual criminal—the car 
thief or stickup artist who picked up 
his drug habit in prison? Is it the 
unseen “investor” who puts up the 
cash needed for the raw merchan- 
dise, but takes no part in the actual 
purchase or transportation, the 
preparation in tenement labora- 
tories, the delivery to addict cus- 
tomers in cities like New York, Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles? 

Or is it a faxen-haired 18-year-old 
girl sprawled nude and unconscious 
on a Harlem tenement floor after 
selling herself to a collection of cus- 
tomers throughout the afternoon, in 
exchange for a heroin shot she craves 
in her arm? 

Getting evidence to convict hood- 
lums who thrive in this heavily pro- 
tected level remains one of the most 
challenging assignments in law en- 
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forcement. The victims—the addicts—their husbands or wives, 
parents or children all live in constant fear. Those on the inside 
of this furtive world must abide by the code. The penalty for 
anyone who talks is death. 

Yet there are those in this underworld who do talk. They 
talk for their private reasons—for profit, for special considera- 
tion in their own cases, help for a wife or mother who may be 
ill or dying, for revenge, or merely to salve their conscience. 
Secretly they work for us, while remaining members of the 
mob. Such “special employees” of the Bureau come from every 
stratum of the underworld. They provide us with an entry into 
the most sensitive circles of the hoodlum hierarchy. 

Somewhere in the background of almost every major case 
there is a special employee who fingered the deal in its pre- 
liminary stages. We protect these men to the fullest measure, 
‘Their names are never mentioned in reports, they are brought 
into court only if it is their desire to speak out regardless of the 
personal risk. 


Some of these who did speak are dead because they 
would not heed my warning to move out of the reach 
of syndicate vengeance. In some cases we have paid 
for transportation to other continents where they can 
start a new life. But they can never come back. This is 
the price they pay to live. 

Vital as is the contribution of the special employee, 
the job of actually bringing in the violators and secur- 
ing the evidence we can take into court is carried on 
by Bureau agents using undercover techniques devel- 

oped to meet the unique problems of narcotic investigations 
and courtroom prosecution. 

The Bureau agent merges with his assignments; he plays his 
part as if it were reality itself. For weeks or months, even years, 
he may live with the narcotic gangsters whom he will one day 
bring before a jury. He becomes a part of the gangster’s inti- 
mate life and family. Whatever his cover story, he clings to it 
until the final moment when the arrests are made. If asked to 
guard a shipment of heroin—as happened in one California 
case—the agent guards it as a sacred trust. 

The world in which he lives on assignment is one of vyio- 
lence. One slip—one false word—could cost his life. Yet there 
is twisted logic in the underworld code; where an informer 
would be shot or stabbed to death, the Bureau agent, who 
makes his case and brings the violators into court, is in no 
danger of reprisal; the hoods accept him as a part of the routine 
business risk. 

One violator told our man in a Federal courthouse corridor, 
“Johnny, J gotta hand it to you. I didn’t know you agent. 
{ though you goddamned informer and I would kill you. Now 
I no have to.” 

It is their delicate differentiation between one of us and one 
of their own. 

The syndicate which the agent infiltrates to make his case is 
a modern phenomenon. In 1914, when the Harrison Act was 
passed, narcotic trafficking in America was largely in the hands 
of the Chinese. Opium, produced from the opium poppy, was 
the most popular addictive drug in use. Only later did the 
so-called “white drugs”—morphine and heroin, both made from 
opium, and cocaine, made from the coca leaf—replace opium in 
popularity. The “white drugs” are quicker in effect, more dan- 
gerous, more addictiye—and more profitable. 

With the Harrison laws, addiction in America was curtailed 
drastically—from one addict in every 400 persons to one in 
every 4,000. But as the figure dropped, the underworld traf- 
fickers got bolder. The hoodlums were willing to take chances 
because the profits were immense. They killed when they had 
to. They cut each other’s throats for extra profits. They sold 
each other narcotic merchandise and then reported shipments 
in transit to the authorities to collect full legal rewards offered 
for tips leading to seizures of contraband. 

The syndicated narcotic underworld that came into bein 
in the 1920's and 1930's was a part of the larger organiz 
rackets, yet it had its separate identity. Although amorphous 
and made up of seemingly isolated individuals and groups, it 
nevertheless had an identifiable unity of its own, a loosely 
formed yet interlocking world-wide fraternity. In the late 
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20's and the 30's, a handful of men—thousands of miles apart 
—shaped the dope syndicate. Each step in this story was a 
struggle for power between the groups within this special de- 
partment of international crime. 

Spread out from New York to Paris, from Istanbul to Shang- 
hai, from Rome to Roanoke, the mobs and their leaders trusted 
no one. They informed on each other, double-crossed each 
other, plundered each other’s shipments, betrayed and killed 
for revenge or a fast payoff. One group rose to power over the 
corpses of another. 

As the smaller mobs destroyed each other, the shadow of 
one grew larger with each new “execution.” This was the 
Grand Council of the Mafia, with its plan of an international 
cartel controlling every phase of criminal activity. 

When we in the Bureau first warned the public about the 
neo-Mafia menace, many criminal authorities jeered at our 
warnings. Mafia was a myth, they said. If it had ever existed at 
all, it was long dead, Mafia’s press agents in America joined the 
chorus. 

Meanwhile, in a New York. State prison a graying, be- 
spectacled inmate paced nervously in his cell staring up fret- 
fully at a chunk of blue sky beyond the bars of the window. 
Notorious Lucky Luciano only waited for the commutation of 
sentence and deportation to put together a super-syndicate that 
would dominate international crime, particularly the traffic in 
dope. 

When I was born—May 20, 1892, in Altoona, Pennsylvania 
—opium was the base of familiar household tonics and elixirs 
obtainable without prescription at any pharmacy. Opium for 
smoking was sold openly throughout the civilized world; in 
China alone, an estimated 30 to 40 million human beings were 
opium addicts. 

Several miles from Altoona was a rural township of some 
600 people in my boyhood, Of that number, approximately 
60—one in every 10 inhabitants—were addicts. Two of the 
pharmacists in our town died of narcotic addiction. 

As a youngster of 12, visiting in the house of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, I heard the screaming of a woman on the second 
floor. I had never heard such cries of pain before. The woman, 
I learned later, was addicted, like many other women of that 
period, to morphine, a drug whose dangers most medical au- 
thorities did not yet recognize. All I remember was that I 
heard a woman in pain, whose cries seemed to fill my whole 
12-year-old being. Then her husband came running down the 
stairs, telling me I had to get into the cart and drive to town. 
I was to pick up a package at the drug store and bring it back 
for the woman. 

I recall driving those horses, lashing at them, convinced that 
the woman would die if I did not get back in time. When J 
returned with the package—it was morphine—the man hurried 
upstairs to give the woman the dosage. In a little while her 
screams stopped and a hush came over the house. 

I never forgot those screams. Nor did I forget that the mor- 
phine she had required was sold to a 12-year-old boy, no 
questions asked. 

As I grew up, I saw other glimpses of drug addiction and its 
effects in this community, this small-town symbol of Main 
Street America of that era, with its mixture of old families and 
new immigrants, rolling farmlands and new factories, miners 
and roadworkers, foremen and factory heads. I remember a 
young pool player, the best in Altoona, a bright-eyed, grin- 
ning youth who wanted to be a world’s champion. He could 
shoot billiards with anybody on earth and once almost beat 
Willie Hoppe. 

He was also in the choir—a pool player who sang tenor like 
an angel. His voice was so good that some people in New York 
began negotiations to have him come to New York to sing 
regularly in the choir of the Little Church Around the Corner. 

But he did not make it, either as billiard champion or choir 
tenor, Opium won the contract, smoking opium, to which he 
became addicted. Within two years he was dead. 

I knew the importance of the opiates and other drugs as a 
pain killer in medicine, as a tool in medical and scientific re- 
search. I had learned something of this phase in my studies in| 
high school and later at Pennsylvania State University. 

But I had also seen the other side—at first hand. 

My early experiences in undercover activities started just 
after the outbreak of the First World War, when I joined 
the diplomatic corps of the United States. I served in Holland 
during America’s involyement in the war. My work was of 
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a consular nature but also called for behind-the-scene intelli- 
gence reports and investigations. I spoke German and Dutch 
fluently and had a smattering of French. 

After the war I was American Vice-Consul in Hamburg, 
Germany. In this post I helped repatriate many American 
seamen. Young Americans, most of them, fellows whose faces 
bore the stamp of the opium smoker, the user of morphine 
or the new “kick” called heroin. I saw it also on the skeleton 
faces of men of other countries, seeking visas or other help 
from us. 

You always knew—and always with a stab of pity. The loath- 
ing that had begun in me as a boy in Pennsylvania increased 
as this blight was revealed in so many faces. 

Our offices were a center of information and rumor. The 
grimmest stories—then as now—came from the refugees who 
managed to get out of the iron shadows of the new paradise- 
on-earth, Russia. Stories of what was going on were all cut 
from the same cloth of cruelty—daily liquidations, murder, pil- 
lage and unspeakable brutality. I was sending back reports on 
all this. One of my informers, a Dutch citizen, told me that he 
had heard there would be a meeting of the Third International 
in Amsterdam. There had not been a meeting of these con- 
spirators for years and this was important news. Furthermore, 
he said, the International was going to dispatch agents to spread 
disorders and dissension, labor disputes and strikes, riots and 
revolutions, to every possible country. I cabled this informa- 
tion in code to Washington. They told me to keep in touch 
if I got any further information. 

Through my Dutch informant I obtained a number of docu- 
ments concerning this Third International meeting and— 
among other information—the names of two Russian youths 
who had been designated to go to the United States and aid in 
the formation and expansion of the Communist Party of 
America. I asked my informant, “Have you any guess how these 
men are planning to get into the States?” 

“I know how they will get in.” 

He stopped, flustered. “It is through one of your own men,” 
he finally said. 

[ asked, “Who is it?” 

He told me the name. ‘He's one of your American officials 
in Rotterdam,” the informant reminded me. “He's slipping a 
lot of fellows—Communists and others—into America. He puts 
es as workaways at one cent a month on ships going to the 

tates.” 

“How much does he get out of it?” 

“A hundred dollars a man.” 

I wanted urgently to locate these two Russian agents who 
were going to America. I assigned this informant to go to Rot- 
terdam, pay his $100 and get to America. This he did with ease, 
as he was officially a member of the Dutch Communist Party 
and had no trouble convincing the Rotterdam officials that he 
also should be “slipped through” to America. 


Unfortunately we were not able to catch up with the 
two agents in America, They jumped ship and yan- 
ished into the labyrinth of America in the early 20's. 
There was not, at that time, any fully organized FBI 
as there is today and the immigration people had no 
large staff of investigators to run down every sailor 
who jumped ship at some American port. 

I reported all the facts of the case to my superiors 
in the State Department. The man in Rotterdam was 
quietly removed. I was informed that an open scandal 

would have done harm to the nation at that moment. 

I was still after information on the two Communists. Un- 
willing to quit, I went to Rotterdam myself. I had obtained an 
address where the two men had stayed, an obscure back street 
tavern. I asked the woman behind the counter if either man 
was there. 

“Oh, they have both shipped out,” the woman said. 

I said I was going to America too and had promised to pick 
up their mail and bring it to them; I was their close friend. 
She seemed to understand that this meant I was a comrade. 
We shared a secret bond. She handed over the mail to me with- 
out any question, and thanked me for taking it to them. 

Although we did not locate either man I found among the 
letters a pathetic note from the mother of one of them. The 
letter when translated left no doubt as to their assignment—to 
spread in America the Red doctrine of revolution which has 
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always been their fundamental tactic throughout the world. 

Give up these wild ideas, the letter pleaded with the boy. 
This mission to America was too dangerous; he could be hurt 
or thrown into jail or killed. Give it up. Come on home. Un- 
fortunately we had no forwarding address for her son. 

Decades later, in the world of narcotics, I met this same Red 
enemy—with the same ultimate goals. 

My diplomatic training carried me beyond the routine of 
the average legation or embassy. It was a world-wide education 
in what went on behind the scenes. After my service in Holland 
and Germany, I was consul at LaGuaira, Venezuela, and after 
that at Nassau in the Bahamas. Problems of legal and illegal 
immigration, and problems relating to smuggling of all kinds, 
occupied my attention. Efficient smuggling controls were essen- 
tial for America’s safety. Later I was to tangle with those 
smuggling alcohol into the States and I saw in that activity the 
start of the syndicated criminal effort in America. 

In 1926 I was made chief of the division of foreign control 
in the Treasury Department. In 1926 and 1927, I was the 
United States delegate to international conferences on the sup- 
pression of smuggling, held in London and Paris. These con- 
ferences dealt with control of smuggling through application 
of international treaties and exchange of information. In 1928, 
I was American delegate to the international conference in 
Antwerp, Belgium, on the suppression of alcoholism. _ 

In 1929, I became assistant commissioner of Prohibition. So 
long as I held this post, I labored to my fullest strength to en- 
force and make effective the anti-alcohol laws of the United 
States. But it was becoming obvious that this was a thankless 
and impossible assignment. The people of the nation had re- 
jected Prohibition. Criminal gangs were feeding this appetite. 
Liquor poured across the borders not in a trickle but in a flood. 

Another danger was growing almost unnoticed. The big 
organized bootleg gangs were looking to the future when Pro- 
hibition would be out. They would have to find other outlets. 
One lucrative outlet, even then occupying much of the inter- 
national underworld of that time, was that of narcotics. Big 
chemical plants of Europe and Asia already were producing 
vast quantities of drugs which came into this country by various 
routes and smuggling techniques. 

In 1930, President Hoover asked me to take on a new re- 
sponsibility—that of United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
in charge of the newly formed Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
under the over-all control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I had been in office only a few weeks when I found myself and 
the new Bureau the object of a blistering assault from the floor 
of the Senate. 

Senator Cole Blease of South Carolina had purchased opium 
through an undercover private detective he had hired, to prove 
how easy it was to buy dope in the capital of the United 
States. The senator now rose from his seat, waving in his hand 
the tin of opium. “This was purchased,” he shouted, “only 
one block from where we are now deliberating.” 

I knew that what he said was true. I had been working on 
the case since my first day in office. With this blunt charge 
from the floor of the Senate, however, time was running out— 
if the newly formed Federal Narcotics Bureau was to win and 
hold the respect and support of Congress and the public, it 
would have to act fast. 

In 1930 the Chinese still had a virtual monopoly on the 
opium trade in America; opium dens could be found in almost 
any American city. The Chinese underworld of dope—com- 
bined with gambling and prostitution—had its own special 
Oriental ruthlessness which fitted the aura of violence and 
brutality and killing that has always been the hallmark of the 
narcotics underworld. 

Among the criminal elements, life was the cheapest of all 
commodities. The tongs—the On Leongs and the Hip Sings 
particularly—had_ professional “hatchet men” who carried out 
killings on order; the more important the individual or tong 
official, the higher the fee for the execution. The tongs had 
something of the overtones of an Oriental Mafia, except that 
they existed openly, and only in the United States, following 
the heavy Chinese immigration of the last half of the 19th 
century. China itself has never had any tongs. They. were 
American-spawned fraternal organizations, brotherhoods of 
mutual protection. The Hip Sings and the On Leongs were 
the two most powerful. Both had extremist elements, 

Chinese brothel keepers were equally brutal. Murder was 
commonplace. Prostitutes were brought in on stinking smug- 
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gling boats; if immigration or customs spotted the craft, the 
Chinese “importers” thought nothing of drowning half a dozen 
of these slaves to get rid of incriminating evidence. 

I was convinced that the tongs, particularly the Hip Sings, 
were the distributing agents for opium on a national scale. But 
at that time we were a newborn Bureau. We had only begun 
to train our undercover agents. Because of the Chinese in the 
American narcotic picture, several of the agents we had brought 
in were of Chinese origin. 

Our preliminary investigations had revealed that the tongs 
and other Chinese individuals were operating opium dens, 
along with gambling and brothels, on both sides of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, from Washington’s Chinatown on Seventh Street 
all the way to the Capitol. Working closely with the Washing- 
ton metropolitan police, I ordered all available agents thrown 
into this investigation. Within a few days, we had our first 
taste of tong violence. 

One of the On Leong Tong members had come over to our 
side and was working as a “special employee” of the Bureau. 
Someone within his tong learned the truth, and only two 
blocks from the Capitol dome, our man was shot dead on the 
street as he collected data on dens we intended to close. The 
killing was skillfully carried out. No witnesses were available. 
No one was ever brought to trial. 

Despite this, our agents made a number of “buys” of opium 
at Chinese establishments. The purchases, paid for with spe- 
cially allocated government funds, had to be witnessed by a 
second agent in order to be acceptable as substantiated evidence 
in a court of law. Following the purchases we obtained secret 
warrants for raids on 30 opium dens in Washington, all located 
on or close to Pennsylvania Avenue, some of them underground 
and actually extending directly under the avenue traversed 
by Presidents and diplomats and world leaders. 

I had no desire to risk another life, so I decided to raid these 
dens all on the same night, and close all the places for good. 
I picked a special occasion, a night when the Chinese were 
holding an annual convention in Washington and family rep- 
resentatives and tong leaders from cities all over America 
would be on hand. Washington metropolitan police patrolmen 
agreed to join with us, They “lent” us about 400 patrolmen. 
In addition, I had almost two dozen top undercover agents 
heading up approximately 10 raiding parties. It was one of the 
largest and most carefully coordinated actions of metropolitan 
and federal authorities, pooling their efforts in a single police 
operation. 

We began in the early evening, sending out raiding parties 
in cars, followed by patrol wagons. We would swoop down on 
a center, break in, drag out the participants, the operators, the 
opium-smoking paraphernalia and tote the whole business off 
to the police station. While we took them off, another raiding 
party would launch the next wave. This went on throughout 
the night. 

Chinese operators simply could not believe that this was a 
series of “saturation raids” and they would be next on the list. 
As the raids continued, hour after hour, operators of places 
not yet raided must have heard what was happening. Yet the 
next place we hit would be going strong. 

I went on more than a dozen of these raids personally. To 
get a closer look at the setup in these establishments, I stayed 
behind in one of the last places we raided to make my own 
survey of the upper floors, after the occupants had been re- 
moved to the police station. 

These upper areas were dimly lit. The raid was over and 
there were only a couple of detectives on duty outside. There 
was an almost oppressive silence as I started up the stairs. When 
I reached the next landing I thought I heard a sound. I turned 
on my flashlight, crouching down to see where the sound came 
from. I was aware that someone was standing behind me. 

For a moment I did not move. Then I turned as casually as 
‘I could and looked up. In the half light I saw a man looking 
down at me. He wore a gray business suit. He carried no 
weapon and looked almost friendly. “Why didn’t they cart you 
off with the others?” I demanded. 

In flawless English he replied, “The police captain down- 
stairs told me he thought you were up here, Commissioner. I’m 
the mayor of Chinatown.” 

The mayor protested against the raids but I cut him short. 
“Let me tell you something, Mr. Mayor,” I said. “You get these 
dens out of here. I don’t care where you take them but get 
them out of here. If you or the tongs try to open up these 
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joints,” I added, “I'll raid them night after night. We'll smash 
them into a teakwood pulp.” 

The raids plus the chat with Chinatown’s chief executive 
paid off in this first major case of the Bureau. The dens were 
either closed up permanently or moved to other cities where 
we would take care of them at a later date. It was an auspicious 
beginning, this first victory at close quarters with the narcotic 
underworld. The main street of the nation’s capital, at least, 
was no longer polluted, 
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Chinese seduction of teen-aged girls into addiction and pros- 
titution presented serious problems to our Bureau in the years 
immediately after 1930. The Chinese not only dealt with pros- 
titutes imported from Asia; many of their customers had 
developed a liking for the charms of Caucasian girls. The re- 
sult, I learned, was a primitive Chinese-American call-girl 
organization loosely interlaced through Chinese family asso- 
ciations and the tongs. 

Little of this incense-flavored depravity was published in the 
American press. The girls were from good families. The clien- 
tele put a high premium on white girls with cultured back- 
grounds. Even where Chinese operators were arrested and 
convicted, details were suppressed when necessary to protect 
underage girls and their families. 

Narcotics and prostitution, I had long realized, were hand- 
maidens in the underworld. This was even more apparent later, 
when the call-girl and dope tie-in became an important part of 
syndicate operations. It offered the promise of big profits. The 
girls produced a safe and predictable market for narcotics; 
and the drugs dulled their senses and the measure they had to 
give of themselves. The pattern also gave the syndicate a hint- 
and-wait wedge of blackmail—a pressure point against public 
officials gulled into their power. Heroin and morphine 
were the principal drugs the syndicate later promoted for 
their prostitution trade. But in those earlier days it was 
opium, 

In the mid-1930’s I began to receive reports involving what 
we called the “dream girls.” One of the dreamers, found alone 
and dazed on the streets of a West Coast city at 4 in the morn- 
ing, was arrested by police and taken in for questioning. She 
was nicely dressed, a raven-haired, round-faced, pink-cheeked 
17-year-old, seemingly from an upper-class background. She 
gave them her name and address, and admitted that she was 
an opium user. She would not tell police where she had been, 
or who had given her drugs. She had no narcotics in her pos- 
session. Police called her parents to come and take her 
home. 

I received reports of other girls picked up by the authorities 
in West Coast cities over a period of weeks. They were all white 
girls from good families. All appeared in a bewildered, semi- 
comatose condition. All apparently had been smoking opium. 
The rise in the number of these cases was startling. Complaints 
began to come in to local authorities and to West Coast offices 
of the Bureau from parents who were alarmed and suspicious 
over the late hours, the aura of secrecy, the listless, blurred 
lethargy of the girls. When picked up the girls would say little. 
One or two hinted that they were working with a Chinese 
“businessman.” 

Gradually we began to find a few scattered leads. Some of 
the parents began to talk more freely. Our investigations 
throughout the West Coast area revealed that the number of 
female addicts had gone up but we found no reported increase 
in the number of male addicts. At the same time, we had reports 
of sex orgies in several parts of the city, in which these girls 
participated, at what were reported as “fantastic prices.” 

Over the long distance phone I conferred with my supervisors 
and agents in California. All their leads had dried up. I told 
them to start looking back over the criminal files for the past 
year or two. “Check every case that had anything to do with 
sex, perversion, prostitution, opium, or violence, and raids 
involving young girls.” Some place along the road, I figured, 
the Chinese “businessman’”—if one were inyolved—must have 
made at least one misstep. 

For days it appeared he hadn't. Then one of our men came 
upon a six-month-old item that held a hint of possibility. It 
was listed in routine terminology as “an unusual death” of a 
white girl whose nude body had been found in the apartment 
of a Chinese named Joe Sing. She had apparently died of 
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natural causes but the police had questioned Joe at length. 

Sing’s story had been that the girl knocked at his door and 
told him she had been on a party nearby and felt sick. She 
wanted to rest. He led her to the bedroom, he said, where the 
girl said she wanted to disrobe and lie down. Would he get her 
a glass of water? When he returned with the water, according 
to his story, she was lying naked on the bed and when she did 
not move he went over to the bed and realized that she was 
dead. 


Frightened, he said, he called a neighbor and the 
two attempted to dress the girl and take her out of 
the building, Then they gave this idea up and called 
the police, telling them the entire story. After the 
grilling by authorities, Joe Sing was released for lack 
of evidence. The medica] report, based on a routine 
cursory examination, called it death from “natural 
causes.” A few days after this report, Joe Sing disap- 
peared. 

We wanted to talk to Joe Sing. I assigned one of our 
most extraordinary agents to find him—a lean, full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian who sometimes passed as a Chinese, sometimes 
as an Indian, Mexican, Negro or Eurasian. Whether he played 
the part of peddler, addict or underworld bookkeeper, his per- 
formance was invariably brilliant. I do not recall that he was 
ever “made’—that is, spotted—by suspects against whom he was 
trying to get evidence. 

We gave him a full set of papers identifying him as a Chinese 
immigrant who had been living in Chicago. For days he toured 
Chinese restaurants, regaled himself with the best Chinese food, 
chatted with Chinese customers but did nothing and asked 
nothing that would make anyone suspicious. In the course of 
this he happened to overhear two Chinese waiters talking about 
girl friends. Several times he heard them mention “white girl” 
and “apartment 10A.” The agent said he believed—from the 
tone of the waiters—that the term 10A was more than an apart- 
ment number. It was used like a name. Perhaps it was 
Joe Sing. 

So we had to find an apartment 10A, address unknown. The 
area in which we figured Joe Sing might operate covered about 
two square miles. There were perhaps 500 apartment buildings 
of various sizes. 

Our Cherokee “Chinese” began an arduous door-to-door 
canvass, from one apartment house to the next, presenting 
himself as a vacuum cleaner salesman, complete with samples. 
After two plodding days he came to an apartment house tucked 
away on a quiet side street. It had a pleasant courtyard and a 
cool, shadowed lobby, and an air of tidy window-box respect- 
ability. But on one of the mailboxes the agent saw a card 
with a scrawled figure: 10A. 

He found the apartment on the second floor—with the same 
identification on the door. He knocked and waited. There 
were noises inside, but no one answered. He next located the 
apartment house owner and identified himself as a U.S. govy- 
ernment agent. The owner, obviously nervous, but apparently 
eager to cooperate, declared that apartment 10A was occupied 
by a Chinese male who occasionally rented the place out for 
“private parties.” Exactly what kind of parties he did not know. 
The agent took out a picture of Joe. The building owner said, 
“Well, it could be him. He’s husky enough. And ugly enough.” 

We staked out the building so that our agents could observe 
everybody going in and coming out of this apartment house. 
Among possible suspects they observed a woman whom they 
recognized as a known heroin pusher. Our agent made several 
purchases of heroin from the woman, who went by the name 
of Marie. He established that she was obtaining the heroin di- 
rectly from Joe Sing in the apartment. He also learned from 
her that she tapped out a secret code word on the door before 
they would admit her. 

The following day we seized Marie just after she walked 
out of Joe Sing’s apartment, carrying heroin. Our agents then 
knocked at the door, using the signal Marie had disclosed. The 
door opened a few inches. A Chinese peered out. The agents 
barged uninvited into the apartment. 

Four nude girls—all about 18 years old—were surprised in 
a scene of unspeakable sexual depravity. Leaping up and crying 
out in high-pitched alarm, they ran for their clothes, while a 
naked Chinese cowered against the wall. 

The agents identified themsclyes. The man who opened the 
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door admitted he was Joe Sing. “You won't find any evidence 
against us,” he told the agents. “We had a tip some detective 
moved in next door and we threw out all the apparatus. You'll 
find nothing to use in court.” 

He was almost right. All we found were some empty “toys” 
of opium. (A toy is a small tin container; the opium is dipped 
out of the “toy” onto the needle for “cooking” preparations 
before it is smoked.) In the dimly lit bedroom, agents found a 
woman’s purse with 62 capsules of heroin. Sing accepted the 
inevitable with Oriental calm. He even reached under the sofa 
and brought out another box. “Here’s some more,” he said 
smiling. 

All the girls were questioned, They gave us their names and 
addresses as well as the names and addresses of other patrons, 
including both men and women. Their naively related accounts 


of sexual acts were pathetic and shocking. One half-hysterical 


girl told us of how Joe had taken her and other girls through 
the apartment, shown them his bedroom with nude photo- 
graphs all over the walls, shown her an opium pipe and ex- 
plained its uses “in my country,” as he put it. Then, a little 
later, he induced them to try just a little opium smoking them- 
selves. 

This girl's story, like the others, depicted a deliberate and 
carefully organized business. She said that all the girls were 
young and from good families; all the men were Chinese, either 
merchants or youths out for adventure. She told us that people 
came and went during the evening. Couples danced together 
to a record player. 

The opium she had smoked that first evening did not make 
her sleepy but seemed to quicken all her sensibilities. “I felt 
simply wonderful,” she told us. “I thought it was great. We 
ate little bits of Chinese candy. I was dancing with a Chinese 
boy. We danced a lot.” 

She saw another girl, apparently a professional dancer, take 
off her dress. Underneath this she had on an abbreviated cos- 
tume and she did a solo dance. Other couples were lounging 
around the room, watching her dance, or indulging openly in 
love making. “It was terribly hot in the apartment,” she said. 
“He keeps it hot like that. Some girls took off their dresses and 
slips—they always do that at Joe’s—and one was in nothing but 
panties. I pulled off my dress too because it didn’t seem to me 
to make any difference and I was in a sort of dream state. . . .” 

She said the boy she was dancing with began kissing her and 
trying to make love to her but nothing she was doing seemed 
real to her. This unusual effect she described had a definite 
cause. In addition to the opium symptoms, she was fed candy. 
We tested the candy when we raided the apartment. It con- 
tained cantharides, a powerful stimulant used as an aphrodisiac. 

In the midst of her love making the girl had collapsed. 
When she came to it was daylight. The girl who had brought 
her to the apartment was lying on the floor near her, in a 
deep opiate sleep. The love-making youth was gone. Joe Sing, 
however, was there. He insisted he wanted to help her. He 
gave her some capsules that he said would “fix her up.” The girl 
took the capsules and—still in a half-dazed condition—left the 
apartment. Sing made no effort to stop her. 

She did not tell her parents anything of what had occurred. 
She said merely that she wasn’t feeling well and wanted to 
sleep. In the next few days she found that using the capsules 
he had given her helped to soothe her nerves and ease the pain 
she felt in her abdomen. 

The capsules contained not medicine but heroin, and when 
the effects of the capsule wore off, the girl was in pain again 
even worse than before. She went back to Joe Sing—and he 
gave her more capsules. Eventually he told her he couldn’t 
give them away any more but he would let her have some if 
she went on a party for him with another girl. The men in- 
volved on these “dates” were always Chinese. 

Girl after girl in a pitiful repetition related essentially the 
same story and sequence of events. We talked with the parents 
who in most cases had no real idea of what their daughters 
were involved in. The facts, times and other details in the 
stories checked out. Sing seemed to have thought of every 
angle. If the girls didn’t go for the opium at first, the “loaded” 
candy helped to suck them in. If they got a little reckless and 
danced naked or half-nude, he would get photos of them in 
various stages of disrobing or love making. One of the girls 
told us that Joe Sing offered her free heroin for every girl she in- 
troduced into his network. All the girls had to be white. The 
more beautiful and youthful, the higher the fee in heroin. 
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These girls now went back to their homes, their families— 
and a new chance. 

Marie, the female heroin pusher, pleaded guilty—there was 
little else she could do with the case we had against her—and 
got eight months. Joe drew 10 years. He was released after 
serving part of it, and immediately went back to selling dope 
to white girls. We made a second case against him, and again 
sent him away. 

The technique developed by Joe Sing parallels in many re- 
spects that employed later by Lucky Luciano and made stand- 
ard operational procedure for recruiting fresh batches of pros- 
titutes out of high schoo] and teen-age ranks. We have dealt 
with hundreds of these cases since those first Chinese-American 
call-girl operations, The pattern is sickeningly similar. She 
begins with the smoking of “‘tea”—marijuana—and from there 
moves to the “white drugs’”—heroin usually. She starts by sniffing 
or smelling heroin—a grain or two on the corner of a hand- 
kerchief. From there she moves to injecting the drug subcu- 
taneously into the muscles or intravenously—“main lining,” 
this is called. Then she turns to the only avenue that will pro- 
vide the quick and ready cash she needs to support this insidious 
habit. 

In the hands of the emerging syndicate, the pattern was 
refined, as the hoodlums put addiction and call-girl routines 
on what they called a “pay-as-you-sleep” basis. In their new 
business-like techniques, the girl-and-dope operations dove- 
tailed into other equally and even more important syndicate 
by-products. 


Lepke 


The narcotics role of slovenly Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, boss 
of Murder, Inc., was unique. This mass murderer headed a 
world-wide dope ring from which he took a better than 50 
percent cut from every incoming dollar. The profits ran into 
many millions, but for Lepke it was only a side line. 

The full truth behind Lepke’s role in crime has been kept 
from the public, for his power reached to the highest pedestals 
of authority and held some of our most honored citizens in 
servitude. 

My personal role in the Lepke story began on June 14, 1937, 
as I was coming down the gangplank of the S.S. Washington 
on her arrival in New York from Europe. I was returning 
from a meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. A blonde pushed through the 
crowd at the foot of the gangway, handed me a note and lost 
herself in the throng on the pier. I opened the envelope the 
woman had handed me and read the following typewritten 
message: 


“Mr. Harry J. Anslinger 
“Dear Sir: 
“T read in the paper that you were arriving on this ship and I 
am sure I can recognize you from your picture. 
“I can furnish you with valuable information about the smug- 
gling of large quantities of heroin by a certain gang. 
“T must deal directly with you, otherwise a leak might upset 
everything. ; 
“Please answer in the New York Times personal column, say- 
ing, “X-2—telephone me.’ 
“Hoping you give this letter your immediate attention. 
Sincerely yours, 
X-2” 


No one in law enforcement can afford to ignore this kind 
of tip. It could be a madwoman reveling in her hallucinations; 
or it could be someone willing to disclose information for 
vengeance. I inserted the advertisement as X-2 requested. The 
following morning I received a phone call. The caller was a 
woman; the voice sounded rational and intelligent. “I have 
something of importance to tell you,” she said. “I do not want 
money. I want only to see that our laws are kept inviolate.” 

I did not believe her motive was so simple but I wanted to 
know the whole story. She agreed to come to Washington and 
meet me at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Madame X-2 now seemed relaxed and sure of herself. 1 
cannot reveal any more of her identity, even now. She talked 
freely with me for several hours. “My story,” she told me, 
“concerns a gang of murderers operating in New York City. I 
have known some of this crowd in other ways.” 

The informant hesitated. I said, “All right. 
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Go ahead.” 


“Someone double-crossed me. I don’t give a damn about any 
of them. I hope they go to hell.” 

She waited, her fingers twisting nervously. It sounded to me 
like a familiar pattern—the lady pushed aside by some ambitious 
gangster boy friend. “If you’re talking about murder per se,” 
I told her, “you’ve come to the wrong place. We deal in nar- 
cotic violations—and violators.” 

She leaned toward me. “This is the biggest name in the 
hoods right now. He's the head boy. He’s got them all scared 
to hell. The mobs cut him in on anything he wants. And he’s 
taking big in dope. They need his bankroll.” 

The name she gave me was Lepke. 

The name was not widely known to the public in those 
days. But some of the early background of the man was already 
known in detail by the FBI and other agencies, local, state, 
and federal. Born just before the turn of the century, a native 
New Yorker, he had grown up in the city sidewalk gangs at a 
time when juvenile violence and lawlessness closely paralleled 
that of the post-World War II era half a century later. It was 
in New York City in 1910, as a reaction to the juvenile gang 
violence of that day, that the first plans for launching the Boy 
Scouts of America were put together. Lepke was not one of 
those they reached. 

By the 1920’s his ruthlessness was known throughout 
America’s underworld. The crimes he committed during this 
period, the number of hired killings he personally carried out, 
the beatings and sluggings he inflicted, no one knows. Early in 
the 1920's, however, he had begun to move into the green 
plateaus of extortion. 

Manhattan’s fur trade business was composed largely of 
small independent companies. To maintain a degree of order 
and stability they had formed two associations: The Protective 
Fur Dressers Corporation and the Fur Dressers Factor Corpo- 
ration. In 1929, Lepke and an associate, Jack “Gurrah” Sha- 
piro, managed by bribery, fear and beatings to obtain enough 
support from fur dealers and dressers to take over control of 
these two operations. So many complaints began to pour in to 
authorities that the U.S. District Attorney in New York started 
a federal investigation which resulted in Lepke’s being indicted, 
in 1933, for violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust laws. 

It was while these cases were pending that Lepke turned his 
hands and attentions to another field—dope. 

This part of the Lepke story the public did not know. The 
woman who called herself X-2 began to unfold some of the 
details to me for the first time in that summer of 1937. I 
realized that X-2's life would be worthless if they discovered 
how much she had learned in her intimate underworld asso- 
ciations and how much she was spilling in sheer feminine spite. 
I assigned one of my men to protect her life at all times during 
the investigation, and I turned loose a number of my own 
agents to track down every detail of her information on Lepke’s 
role in narcotics. 

I had known for some time that Lepke was deeply involved 
in drugs. As an associate of Jack (Legs) Diamond and Sam 
Bernstein, both New York mobsters active in narcotics, Lepke 
was No. 3 on our confidential list of major suspects. But we 
had not been able previously to uncover a shred of actual evi- 
dence. Leads given us by Madame X-2 made the difference. 
The jig-saw pattern of facts our agents pieced together pre- 
sented the following picture: 

The drug deal in which Lepke was involved had been started 
in January 1935, by three men who lived in the Bronx. Their 
names were Yasha Katzenberg, Jake Lvovsky and Samuel Gross. 
These three ran a clandestine plant in a tenement, manufac- 
turing heroin from a prepared opium and morphine base. They 
sold the heroin to middlemen who supplied the pushers. One 
day the equipment they had painstakingly put together blew 
up. The three held a business meeting and decided to find a 
reliable source of supply for manufactured heroin to resell to 
their customers in the Bronx, Harlem and also sections of lower 
Manhattan. 

They had a meeting with Lepke, whom they had heard was 
anxious to increase his activities in this field. They wanted him 
to use his influence to help them get regular shipments of heroin 
from China, through a trafficker whom Lepke knew. Lepke 
agreed—for better than half the profits—to go along with the 
deal. 

A multi-fingered smuggling operation was developed with 
world-wide connections, distribution methods and outlets. The 
primary source was Shanghai, where. carriers working for the 
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gang made connections with Lepke’s man. He put them in touch 
with two Greek dealers, a man named Janis Tsounias and his 
partner, George L. Mexis. These two provided large supplies 
of heroin direct or sent the carriers to a factory in the Japanese 
concession at Tientsin where orders would be filled. 

Carriers recruited by the gang were made up of an outlandish 
collection of “world travelers.” One was a fellow who hung 
around at an East Side barber shop and was glad to go on the 
world-circling junket for $1,000 plus expenses. Another was 
an ex-fighter. Another sold frozen custard at Coney Island. 
{n contrast, still another was a woman who posed as a society 
woman, wore the finest clothes and who later appeared in 
court wearing a plumed hat and a fur coat. 


The plan revolved around the bribery of two Cus- 
toms officers in New York. At the rate of $1,000 a trip, 
these two sold to the gang “clearance stamps” used by 
Customs to indicate that a piece of luggage had been 
inspected and cleared. The stamps came in eight colors 
—pink, red, purple, yellow, green, orange, blue and 
brown. The color used was changed daily. No one 
knew in advance what color would be picked. Customs 
thought they had a smuggle-proof plan. But the gang 
provided their carriers with a large supply of stamps 
of all colors—supplied by these Customs men, of course. 

An elaborate scheme of corruption and bribery was evolved 
by Lepke and the trio in New York to get their merchandise 
into the country. As a rich world-traveler, the dope courier 
would take a leisurely voyage to the Orient, stopping off at 
Shanghai, where he would fill several trunks full of heroin and 
morphine, continuing on his way via the Suez Canal. The 
couriers used only the finest ships: the Majestic, the Aquitania, 
the Berengaria, the Queen Mary. On the pier in New York, 
when the luggage was brought ashore, the carrier would find 
the trunk with his “goods” in it, casually perch on it for a mo- 
ment or two—and leave the proper color sticker firmly in place. 
The porter would carry the piece through the gates to a waiting 
car. The heroin was home. 

Each trip brought in a minimum of $100,000 worth of pure 
heroin or morphine, which on the retail market might run as 
high as $5 million. 

Of the stories of the underworld double-cross, one of my 
favorites is that of Yasha Katzenberg, who, as a leader of the 
mob, decided to take a couple of trips himself to the Far East. 
On his first trip to Shanghai he was to bring back two trunk 
loads of dope. Some of the crowd in Shanghai were afraid he 
might find out too much about their operations and blackmail 
them into lower prices. “Shanghai streets are too dangerous,” 
they told him, “you better stay right in the hotel room. We’ll 
bring the trunks here.” This required a few days, and Katzen- 
berg began to fume in his hotel prison. ‘Hell, I’m on a kind of 
vacation. I want some action,” he told his “protectors.” The 
boys said they would take care of that. They had access to a 
Russian princess. She was—they informed their impatient 
prisoner—“the highest priced whore in Asia.” It would cost 
$1,000. But to give him a pleasant memory of the hotel and of 
their service they would provide the lady at no cost to him. 
They would pay the fee. 

When they brought her to the room, Katzenberg took one 
look at her and said, “Hello there, baby.” 

The Shanghai dealers looked startled. “Oh, we didn’t know 
you knew Her Highness,” one said. 

“Sure, I know her,” Katzenberg told them. “She was here 
last night. All night. For two lousy bucks.” 

This background and evidence we compiled from informa- 
tion furnished to us by X-2. We obtained, for example, from 
a member of the gang, a kilo of heroin with Shanghai mark- 
ings still on the package. The next move was to use this evi- 
dence to convince some of the people involved to “sing.” We 
learned that Lepke took a stand-offish attitude toward actual 
involvement in the deals, but still insisted on his cut. 

We gathered evidence, witnesses and testimony. Madame 
X-2 was protected but other insiders talked to the Grand Jury 
to save themselves. The number of individuals in this mob at 
that time was $0. On the basis of the testimony and docu- 
mentary information, we obtained secret indictments of all 30. 
Two-thirds of them were seized immediately; half of these 
confessed, assuring conviction of all. We were thereupon able 
to obtain additional indictments against others involved. Lepke 
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was named in 10 indictments but was not brought in at that 
ume. He was still under indictment and being sought as a fu- 
gitive on the charges growing out of Sherman Anti-Trust 
violations in connection with fur industry extortions. 

Katzenberg was in China when this broke. On his return to 
America he realized that he was “hot.” He slipped out of the 
country, heading for Rumania. We relayed word to Rumania 
of his background. They didn’t want to send him back to us 
but deported him immediately to Greece, where he was 
promptly seized by authorities and turned over to us, brought 
back to America, convicted on the narcotics indictment, given 
10 years in prison and fined $10,000. 

Five others were also convicted and given Jong terms. Lepke, 
already a fugitive, now became a fugitive also under the nar- 
cotics indictments. A world-wide hunt began. 

We received word that Lepke had given orders for extermi- 
nation of all witnesses who could testify against him. Day by 
day men would disappear on whom we had counted—or the 
child of an individual who had information would be found 
dead. The situation with Lepke had become so serious that 
Thomas E. Dewey, at that time New York District Attorney, 
called an unprecedented secret meeting of four high enforce- 
ment officials—FBI Director J. Edgar Hooyer, New York Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine, District Attorney Dewey him- 
self, and I representing the Bureau of Narcotics. “If the killing 
off of witnesses continues,” Dewey told us, “there will soon be 
no one left to testify when we finally catch up with Lepke.” 

The four of us reached a unique accord: We would pool not 
only information but also financial resources. “If the four of 
us together can’t land Lepke,” Dewey said, “we might as well 
turn the job over to the mobs.” 

Throughout the country we followed up leads, brought in 
hoodlums, fences, associates, friends and business partners of 
killer Lepke. Members of Lepke’s family were brought in and 
questioned by the grand jury. Under oath they were asked: 
Had they seen him? Heard from him? Had he called or 
written? 

His enemies were brought in, men who would be glad to 
drop a hint if they could without risking their lives. Criminals 
on the fringes of Lepke’s crowd also were questioned. What 
had they heard? The heat was the hottest ever put on the un- 
derworld in a single investigation. 

We made it so hot in fact that the syndicate bosses decided 
they wanted no more of the unrewarding job of shielding 
Lepke. The word spread over underworld channels: “Tell 
Lepke to give up or we'll kill him ourselves and dump his body 
on the steps of the courthouse in Foley Square.” 

Lepke heard the reports and, tough as he was, realized that 
he was no match for the entire organized syndicate. With hall 
the police forces of the nation seeking him, and the underworld 
gunning for him on their own, Lepke, in a dramatic phone call 
exchange with Walter Winchell, surrendered to the columnist, 
who turned him over to the FBI. 

The federal court's bill of particulars against Lepke—in 10 
indictments—charged him with bribing Customs officers of the 
United States government, and conspiring to violate the nar- 
cotics laws. We had witnesses able to tell about the original 
gatherings at which the narcotic ring was formed: Katzenberg, 
although a defendant, told of the amounts and percentages of 
the profits Lepke took. All through the trial, Lepke kept 
making threats and shouting obscenities at one of our agents, 
who was the chief witness against him in his case. “We'll get 
you, you son-of-a-bitch.” 

Lepke was convicted on one narcotics count, pleaded guilty 
to the others as the best way out and got sentences totaling 
close to 15 years. All this time New York State continued its 
probe into the workings of Murder, Inc. But the facts of that 
blood bath were still under investigation and indictments were 
not yet ready. 

At this critical point Lepke’s family decided to make a major 
effort to obtain lenient treatment for him by sending one of 
their attorneys to Washington with an extraordinary story— 
one of the most extraordinary in the history of modern crime. 
It involved a highly placed labor leader. 

I already knew something of the situation. Two of our wit- 
nesses against Lepke had also mentioned to our agent the name 
of this important labor leader, since deceased, who had known 
and worked with Lepke, they stated, for more than 20 years. 
The information provided by one of these witnesses, and sub- 
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stantiated by the lawyer, ran as follows: 

This world-renowned labor leader paid Lepke $350 a week 
from 1932 to 1937. Fifty dollars of each payment went to one 
of Luciano’s men. Lepke was given $25,000 for his role in win- 
ning a strike and paid other sums for activities in connection 
with labor disputes. Two men acting as go-betweens brought 
Lepke $1,400 when he was a fugitive. 

Lepke also demanded and got more from the leader at these 
times, the witness told us. The witness said that he himself was 
handed the weekly payoffs which the two emissaries brought 
from the labor leader. The witness said he would then person- 
ally hand the money over to Lepke. “Once he (the labor leader) 
gave me $20,000 to give to Lepke,” the witness revealed, “so 
that Lepke would fix a murder charge that involved his in- 
dustry.” 

The informant also told us that Lepke owned 90 percent of 
a clothing business in Baltimore that earned a profit of $250,000 
a year. Emanuel “Mendy” Weiss, another hoodlum and dope 
dealer, owned the other 10 percent. One of their associates 
in this enterprise, Max Rubin, was shot through the head by 
would-be assassins. The cause, we were told, was that Rubin 
returned to New York while Dewey was investigating the 
clothing industry and particularly Lepke’s role in it. Lepke 
had told Rubin to stay out of New York. He was afraid Rubin 
might spill too much if anyone started asking hard questions. 

Rubin, however, did not die and was to pay back his boss 
for that wound by becoming a key witness against him at his 
trial for mass murder. 

Despite the felonious character of most of our informants 
and witnesses there was no doubt on the part of Hooyer, Dewey, 
Valentine or myself that their detailed outpourings regarding 
the labor leader's deals with killer Lepke were correct; the facts 
fitted together too precisely for error. Lepke was willing to talk, 
so far as we could gather, in an all-out attempt to save his neck. 
While I do not believe any deals should have been made with 
this mass murderer, I believe his testimony and that of his asso- 
ciates who wanted to corroborate his story should have been 
taken, the evidence presented to a grand jury, and an indict- 
ment obtained against the labor leader. 

This phase of the case, however, was entirely out of my hands, 
as our role was limited to enforcement of the narcotic laws 
and these were not involved with the labor leader in any way 
that I could establish. The powers of the Bureau of Narcotics 
are closely defined; once we have turned over the facts to the 
proper investigatory and enforcement people, we have no fur- 
ther right to interfere when they put the case down as “still 
under active investigation.” 

The truth is that politics with an oversized “p” won that 
round and prevented what might have been the most explosive 
murder trial of our age from taking place. The facts were not 
presented; no indictment was requested. The charges of all 
informants were placed quietly on a shelf and forgotten. 

This was just at the time when William O’Dwyer, later 
mayor of New York, was running for mayor against Fiorello 
La Guardia. Democratic backers knew that their candidate 
needed the labor vote to have a chance against the La Guardia 
slate. To dig into that cesspool of rotting corpses, seeking to 
involve a labor leader of national prominence would have 
turned either candidate’s campaign into a political suicide. 
Neither party dared to take a stand. I feel that they both made 
an error. 

Dewey’s investigation of Lepke had uncovered so much vio- 
lence and murder that a member of his staff called Lepke “A 
one man reign of terror.” In the garment industry, the fur 
industry, and also in the baking industry hundreds of small 
owners had been forced to pay tribute under threat of death, 
beatings, wrecked automobiles and trucks, strikes and fires. 
Seven men who were scheduled to tell Dewey about Lepke’s 
activities in the baking industry were killed; others were beaten 
so badly they were crippled for life. 

On counts of extortion and conspiracy to terrorize these 
businessmen, Lepke was sentenced, on his fourth felony convic- 
tion in New York State, to from 30 years to life—after he com- 
pleted the 12 to 14 he owed the Federal government for his 
narcotics operations. 

In the spring of 1941 Lepke, Weiss and Louis Capone went 
on trial for murder in New York. They were tried on an assort- 
ment of murder charges. Because of the evidence piled up in 
the narcotics investigations of these men, we were able to 
contribute important evidence in the trials of the Murder, Inc. 
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bosses. They were convicted late in 1941 and sentenced by 
Judge Franklin Taylor of Kings County Court to die in the 
electric chair. All appeals failed although they dragged on for 
four more years. All three died in the electric chair on March 
4, 1944 at Sing Sing. 

Thwarted in his efforts to get an open hearing on the labor 
leader case, Lepke retreated into monolithic silence about the 
case in his last hours. It was his one fly-speck of victory. He 
took the facts to his grave and left behind an indestructible 
shadow of uncertainty about a man whose name was—and re- 
mains, long after his death—a revered symbol of achievement 
in the labor movement. 


Il Capo 


One night in Florida, I was attending the annual convention 
of the National Association of State Racing Commissioners, 
where I had been invited to discuss narcotic irregularities at 
the race tracks. As a part of the festivities I had attended a 
banquet at Florida’s Hollywood Beach Hotel. After the dinner 
we went to a night club nearby, where the ceiling rolled 
back and you watched the floor show under the stars, Milton 
Berle was the featured performer that night. I saw Eddie Cantor 
at one of the tables and a number of other popular celebrities. 
In one of the inner rooms, roulette and dice games were in 
full swing, with other celebrities playing for high stakes. 

Later in the evening I ran into a couple of newspapermen 
I knew. They were handling the public relations and publicity 
for both the night club and the hotel. I asked them, “Have you 
noticed who is at the table across the dance floor? Or whose 
pals are inside betting $1,000 bills on the dice?” 

Lucky Luciano was at the table across the floor with some 
of his friends—among them several of the most notorious hood- 
lums of the land. I noticed one trigger-happy character known 
as Machine Gun Jack. Another was a gambling operator who 
from time to time had provided us with information. 

The publicity men were understandably disturbed. “You 
think there’ll be a shooting, Commissioner?” one asked me. 
“My God, a shooting would ruin us.” 

“Not a chance,” I said. “They've got too many beautiful 
show girls with them. I just happen to know one of those 
fellows over there. I may be able to get a line on what goés on.” 

I sauntered past Luciano’s table, heading for the front door 
and as I did so I gave the fellow I knew a nod. He got up from 
the table and followed me outside. I said, ‘““What in hell goes 
on here, Joe?” 

“Commish,” he pleaded, “don’t get us wrong. We aren’t 
having nothing to do with your racket. It’s only a little con- 
ference.” 

“There are conferences—and other kinds.” 

“It’s just that one of the guys got out of line, you know. We 
thought this would be a good place to meet.” 

“Where are you stopping?” 

“The Hollywood Beach. We got the whole top floor.” 

“That’s all I want to know.” I was sure they were holding 
a Mafia trial. 

“Look, Commissioner,” he said, “please don’t cause no 
trouble for us. There’s nobody going to get hurt.” 

“You're not holding a trial here tonight?” 

“No,” he answered, hesitating only a second. “What makes 
you think that? Nothing like that, Commissioner.” He went 
back inside and rejoined Luciano’s crowd. As I came back in . 
he was in animated conversation with Machine Gun Jack. 

I returned to the table. “Look, boys,” I told the two public 
relations men, “I don’t have anything to do with this but I 
suggest tomorrow you go to the chief of police and let him know 
what's going on and then—discreetly—tell Luciano and his 
friends to get out.” 

The two admitted afterwards that they lost sleep that night. 
Early the next morning, accompanied by the local chief of 
police, they awakened Luciano and asked him to leave—quietly 
—as they did not wish to brew a storm of scandal in one of the 
best hotels on the Florida coast. 

Luciano obviously didn’t want any storm either. “Sure, 
boys,” he told them. “Keep your penthouse. We’re getting out.” 
He moved out quietly with his entire gang. Apparently the 
“conference” was concluded. 

Two weeks later, Machine Gun Jack’s body was found in 
a ditch in Chicago. The story went that he had gotten too big 
for his hoodlum tuxedo. I never was able to get confirmation, 
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but one informant hinted later that the Florida conference had 
been called “to discuss Machine Gun Jack’s future.” 

To understand Lucky’s bespattered path to power—and his 
role in crime and political maneuvers—one needs a perspective 
of uncontaminated facts. Some of Lucky's publicity people 
have tried to present him as the most misunderstood public 
benefactor of our times. The records, however, show that he 
was first arrested—for narcotics violation—in 1918, at the 
age of 19. In 1920, he was arrested in New Jersey for carrying 
a loaded revolver. In 1923, he was arrested for selling heroin. 
The government had him on two counts of selling the stuff, 
plus possession of two ounces of heroin found in a basement on 
East 14th Street. Lucky admitted the heroin was his but agreed 
to provide narcotic agents with information. This information 
resulted in seizure of a large quantity of drugs in a trunk in a 
Mulberry Street basement. Lucky got off with a light sentence 
on a minor rap; all the main narcotic charges were dropped. 

Lucky continued to feed the government information about 
other dealers in dope. As a result, one by one his competitors 
were sent away and Lucky improved his own position. Thus 
unwittingly the American government helped Lucky rise to 
power. 

Here is more of Lucky's early record, before his conviction 
as the greatest white slaver of all times: In July, 1926, he was 
arrested again for possession of a revolver; in December, 1926, 
he was arrested in New York City for felonious assault; in 
July, 1927, he was arrested for disorderly conduct; in August, 
1927, he was arrested on several counts involving violation of 
the Prohibition laws; in December, 1928, he was arrested for 
assault and robbery; in October, 1929, in New York, he was 
arrested on a charge of grand larceny; and in February, 1930, 
he was arrested in Miami, Florida, for running an illegal 
gambling game. 

At that time, Lucky’s power was so great that most of the 
charges could be quieted before any indictment was pressed. I 
knew, everybody in law enforcement knew, that Lucky was 
slashing a path across the rackets. We knew that he had vir- 
tually taken over the Mulberry Street mob which preceded 
the East 107th Street mob as a major factor in New York and 
national dope distribution channels. I knew also that Lucky 
was tied up with prostitution. The extent of his involyement 
was not clear. 

Lucky liked the ladies. He developed his personal technique 
of “induction”; taking the girls out—young working girls usu- 
ally, waitresses, manicurists, shop girls, office workers, youngsters 
eager for a way out of the enslavery of drab routine. Lucky 
gave them plenty of excitement and love-making, and wound 
up turning them into heroin users—‘‘for kicks, that’s all." But 
soon they were addicted and to pay for their heroin “ration” 
Lucky turned them over to his lieutenants who ran the call-girl 
branch of his expanding rackets. 

Lucky's prostitution parade became so big that it was making 
him more money than the drugs he was feeding the girls—for 
which they had to pay out of their earnings. Testimony indi- 
cated that Lucky at one time took a good cut from the “tricks” 
of more than 5,000 prostitutes in cities across the country. 

In 1935, racket smasher Thomas E. Dewey brought Luciano 
to trial on a charge of forcing women into compulsory prosti- 
tution. The trial was long and sensational. The government 
produced a warehouse load of evidence, including the testimony 
of prostitutes and pimps allegedly employed by Luciano. Lu- 
ciano was found guilty and given 30 to 50 years in prison. 
Dewey received national cheers for putting this criminal behind 
bars for what everyone believed would be the rest of his life. 

In 1942, with the United States at war with Germany, Japan 
and Italy, one of my agents, heavy-set, moon-faced Supervisor 
George White, received a visitor at our offices at 90 Church 
Street. White at that time had been loaned by the Bureau to 
the special wartime intelligence agency, the OSS, directed by 
Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan. White had not yet left 
for overseas service, and was still helping to carry on executive 
and supervisory chores at the Bureau. The visitor he received 
that day was already well known at the Bureau. He was August 
Del Gracio, “Little Augie.” 

Augie reyealed that he had come as an emissary of a man 
who was not as well known at that time as he was to become— 
Frank Costello. 

“What does Frank want from us?” White asked in his soft- 
spoken way. 

“Frank has a deep sense of patriotism,’ Little Augie said. 
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“Tm glad. Patriotism is a fine thing.” 

“He hates the Fascists.” He hesitated. “Know who else hates 
their guts? Luciano. You know he and Frank are close friends 
for a long time.” 

This was the first hint White had of where Little Augie was 
te. “Sure,” he said, “They're old buddies. From way 

ack.” 

Augie went on in a persuasive tone, “Listen, Lucky's big 
stuff in this city. What he says goes with the Italians, the 
Sicilian organizations. Any of that crowd—they listen. They 
jump. They do what he says. Don’t you get what that means? 
Lucky can help us. Lucky can help America.” Luciano still had 
great influence, eyen on those who were pro-Italy, Little Augie 
added. He could prevent acts of sabotage and keep us informed 
on much that was going on inside Italy. 

White listened as Little Augie delivered his peroration on 
Lucky. A former crime reporter in San. Francisco, he had a 
newsman’s directness. “What's he want, Augie? What’s the price 
of Lucky’s patriotism?” 

Little Augie hedged. It was just for America. No ulterior 
motive. Nothing. 

As White refused to play dead for this, the little gangster 
finally told him with a bland smile, “Well, there is one small 
item involved.” He paused. “Lucky wants out.” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” White informed Little Augie, 
“Lucky can go to hell.” 

The gangster’s smile was gone. “You want me to report that 
to Costello—just like that?” 

“You tell Costello that I wouldn’t lift one little finger to 
help Lucky get out of jail,” White answered. 

For a long moment, the little hood sat there, looking across 
the desk at the even, almost expressionless gaze of George 
White. Then, coat oyer his arm, he rose from the chair, turned 
and walked out. : 

White reported this at once to his superiors in New York 
and Washington and gaye me a full account over the telephone 
of what had happened. 

Some time later, wartime Navy intelligence in New York 
City did launch what became known as Operations Under- 
world, involving the use of gangsters to provide information 
to Navy authorities. Enlisted in the enterprise, through the 
help of gangland figures, was Charles “Lucky” Luciano. 

In January, 1946, several months after the end of the Second 
World War, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the New York State Board of Parole, commuted 
Luciano’s sentence on condition that he be deported at once to 
Italy. Lucky went back to Italy and continued operations from 
there. He set himself up in a swank duplex apartment in 
Naples and came and went as he pleased. Everyone came to 
see him: screen stars, celebrities, newsmen, gangsters and old 
friends from America. Hoodlums carried narcotics to America 
and returned to Italy for the next consignment, on orders 
from I] Capo. His assembly line was in full production: opium 
from Turkey and the Near East was smuggled into Italy, manu- 
factured into heroin and then shipped across the Atlantic. 
Heroin shipments poured into the United States, sucking into 
addiction thousands of postwar adolescents. Our evidence con- 
nected him with several other rackets including the smuggling 
of cigarettes, the counterfeiting of money in Austria and the 
diversion of gold. When the Secretary of the Italian delegation 
at the United Nations publicly described Lucky as the new 
boss of the current international gangdom of the world, he was 
stating a truth for which men who participated in Lucky's 
release from prison can take whatever joy or guilt conscience 
dictates. 


Oozy: Informer Extraordinary 


Oozy was the quintessence of all informers. I have never 
known a man who was at once so repulsive, so beguiling—or so 
valuable. Informing was his métier, his business and his avoca- 
tion. 

I call this lean broomstick of a man Oozy because, as some 
of my agents put it, he oozed dope from every pore of his body. 
I do not know how he stayed alive. He could take heroin, 
morphine and cocaine all mixed together in one colossal dose, 
shoot it into any part of his body and show no ill effects what- 
soever. How he developed such a tolerance no one knows. I 
am sure that the same dosages would have killed other men. 

Oozy’s criminal record was long and varied. Most of the 
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charges involved drugs. He had been in and out of jail many 
times; usually for possession. Each time we brought him in 
he would come up with evidence against some pusher or 
trafficker higher up, and in this way would get himself at least a 
break on the sentence. 

Oozy existed on the police records of his friends. He dressed 
comparatively well. His face was thin—almost emaciated—yet 
in spite of that he was not bad looking. One of his talents was 
his ability to spot another addict, anywhere, any time. How he 
did it he could not or would not reveal. He would see a man 
coming a block away and say, “That's one.” And he'd be right. 

One day Oozy saw coming down the street a mink-coated 
woman who was obviously what Oozy called “class.” He was 
also aware with his peculiar intuition that the well-dressed 
woman was an addict and in need of a shot. He was so sure 
about it that he struck up a conversation with her. 

After a little time he said: “You’re desperate, aren't you? 

“How do you mean?” 

“For something.” She realized what he meant. 

The woman nodded. She said, “Can you get me anything?” 

“I might. I have some stuff. At my place.” 

In most cases, dope dulls the addict’s sex urge, but Oozy was 
again the exception. Oozy and the addicted lady of society 
became intimate, needle-swapping friends. They would rely 
_ on each other for narcotics when their own supplies ran out. 
They trusted each other. When funds were down, however, 
Oozy reverted to his old character. “Listen, I’ve got a hot one 
for you fellows,” he reported to one of my supervisors. “I can 
buy heroin from the classiest broad in town. Way up there in 
the social set. But how!” 

This was a new type for Oozy to report on, Our supervisor 
pressed for information. “She’s the daughter of a state supreme 
court judge,” Oozy said. ‘Her husband is the finest doctor in 
the city and his clientele is blue blood only.” 

When I heard about Oozy’s report I ordered the supervisor 
to follow it up. “We’ye got to find out what this is about,” 1 
said. “This is a stratum Oozy doesn’t usually invade.” 

Oozy set the stage for us and one of our agents made a 
“buy” of an ounce of heroin from the lady in mink. Acting 
on my personal orders, the agents picked her up following this 
sale, and brought her to my office. She was a charming, dark- 
haired, soft-spoken, obviously cultured woman, exactly as Oozy 
had described her. “How did you get yourself into this filthy 
mess?” I asked her. 

She leaned back in the chair, smoking a cigarette. From her 
manner and deportment, she might have been engaging in a 
casual cocktail-hour conversation. It was a familiar story, to 
anyone who knows the problems of narcotics as they apply 
to physicians and their wives. Living under great stress, doctors 
—and their families—often seek various escapes from the daily 
tensions. 

“We go out a lot,” she said, “All the time, Every night it’s 
something else. I began drinking, mostly to make up for the 
fact that I was bored, just the way he was. You get tired of 
parties. 

“We drank and I would wake up with the worst kind of 
hangovers. I just couldn’t move. I would ache all over. So he 
would go into his bag and bring out a shot of morphine and 
that would fix me up.” 

“And the same thing the next morning?” 

“Sure. Every day. He was my husband, and he was a doctor. 
He said it was all right.’” 

That may sound shocking, yet I have heard of many in- 
stances in which doctors have used this morphine therapy as a 
morning after remedy on their wives or friends, or eyen on 
business-executive patients who have to face important meet- 
ings. Of course, they become “hooked” and of course ‘‘with- 
drawal” symptoms deyelop—sweating and spasmodic pain—the 
moment the physician ceases to prescribe the daily morphine 
dosage. 

“Then one moring when | told him I wanted a shot,” the 
woman said “he wouldn't give it to me, He said: ‘You weren't 
out last night. You didn’t drink a drop. You hayen’t any hang- 
over. I’m not going to make you an addict by giving you 
morphine when you don’t need it.’ 

“I told him he had to give it to me or I'd get it myself, 
somewhere,” the woman added. “He must have seen I was 
sweating. He could tell I was in pain. He looked at me with 
horror on his face, I could see it. He said; ‘My God, you're an 
addict. You're addicted to morphine.’ When I heard him say 
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that, the way he said it, I felt like I was dead.” 

The husband sent her to a sanitarium for a cure. She went 
through a protracted withdrawal period, given a little less each 
day until at last she was off drugs completely. “But the minute 
I was released,” she said, “the party routine started all over 
again. These were my friends, I kept insisting. I had a right to 
a few evenings of fun. : 

“Then I started asking him for a shot in the morning and 
he refused. So I stole morphine from his medicine cabinet. 
When I tried again I found he had hidden the stuff. So | 
went out and got myself a peddler. I went to a few barrooms. 
I asked a few people. It wasn’t hard.” 

This “connection” she made became her regular supplier, 
she admitted. Oozy was only a spare to fill in when her regular 
peddler was out of stuff. 


I have known a number of women who became ad- 
dicted and plunged from high positions to complete 
ruin. I am convinced that sentimental do-goodism is 
no way to bring these people to their senses. 1 believe 
they must be brought face to face with the reality of 
where they are—and why, “You have sold heroin,” | 
said to the doctor's wife. ‘This is a serious crime. It 
means disgrace—headlines for you and your family, 
plus a stretch in federal prison. You will probably be 
sent to Alderson. It does some of the finest rehabilita- 

tion work in the country with female prisoncrs.” 

I could see, in the look on the woman’s face, the realization 
of the terrible trouble she had gotten herself into. I let the 
silence sink in. Then I said: “You can help yourself, however, 
and your family.” 

Her expression softened. “From the amount your supplier 
gets for you,” I said, “enough so you can even sell an ounce or 
two yourself if somebody happens along—your guy must be 
big time. He’s the one I want.” 

I felt pity for her. She was beautiful, a graduate of a famous 
finishing school. Yet I had offered her the only course I con- 
sidered fair to her, or to the public. “I may be killed for what 
I am going to tell you,” she said finally. “But I’m going to tell 
tae 

She began to talk. When she was in the sanitarium she met 
the girl friend of one of the biggest gangsters in the United 
States. “I’m getting out of here,” the girl friend told her, “I’m 
cured. When you get out, if you ever need anything des- 
perately, call me at this number. I'll get it to you, all you need. 
My boy friend will handle it.” 

1 was sure she was not putting on any act. “How could I be 
cured with a vulture like that in my brain?” she demanded. “I 
made the call, I mailed the money. The heroin comes by mail. 
{t is terribly expensive. My husband has spent a fortune to 
make me well—$50 a day at the hospital. He doesn’t know. To 
this day he thinks—my husband really believes, this very min- 
ute—that I am fully cured.” 

“And you don’t want him to know?" 

“Oh, God—never. Not after what | have put him through 
already.” 

When she gave me the name of the man who supplied her 
regularly, I was stunned. He was one of the most notorious 
“operators” of the district; he supplied all the gambling houses 
with their specially made dice; he served as a wholesale pro- 
curer of women for fancy houses; he was known to have smug- 
gled guns into state penitentiaries for use in prison breaks; 
he owned a hotel in which only bona fide criminals were al- 
lowed to register. (A corrupt member of the local police force 
checked every name for the hotel manager.) Yet for years he 
had avoided punishment because of his “connections.” 

This mink-coated addict and J] worked out a deal. We fixed 
up a phony record for one of our agents so that he could get 
in to this exclusive hotel hangout. The woman agreed to write 
to her supplier on orchid stationery. Our agent would lounge 
in the lobby and watch what the desk clerk did with the letter. 

Several letters were sent. Each time, the agent reported, the 
letter was placed in the mailbox used by this untouchable hood- 
lum, who would come and pick the letters up personally, Also 
after each letter the lady received her heroin. 

Finally we made the raid. Half the guests in that hotel fled 
as our agents trooped into the lobby. One woman jumped out 
of a second story window and died in the hospital: In her room 
were found 14 valuable fur coats, all stolen from local stores. 
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But we were after only one man; this big shot hoodlum who 
ran the joint—and supplied dope to customers, as a profitable 
sideline. In his room we found not only the man, but on the 
floor, the torn bits of our lady’s last orchid letter. We found 
also crooked dice, burglar’s tools, and a supply of heroin worth 
about $5,000. 

We sent this big shot away for a long stretch. The phy- 
sician’s wife went away for a “rest” and when she returned 
her addiction was cured. This time there was no relapse. Her 
husband was never told the full story. They are devoted to 
each other, and to a more leisurely pursuit of their happiness. 
The past is past. 

Oozy did not see her again. But he did brag to the super- 
visor: “Where would she be now, if I hadn’t turned her in?” 

When a case is “made” against an individual or mob, no 
one can predict where it may lead. Some cases may have inter- 
national implications. Others fizzle out completely. Others 
lead into social realms not usually associated with drugs or 
crime, In such cases it is rare for customer or seller to come 
voluntarily to authorities. In Narcotics neither is eager to turn 
the other in. 

One serious case was brought to us by a doctor. He insisted 
he could talk with no one but me personally. In my office he 
told me that two of the most famous socialites in the nation— 
whose names were headline news—were using morphine. “I 
am not talking from gossip,” the doctor said. “They asked me 
to prescribe morphine for them. I told them I wouldn’t do it. 
They offered me a sum of money in the thousands. I told them 
if they wanted to go to hell they would have to make it on 
their own.” 

On the strength of the statements of the physician, I ordered 
an investigation of this pair, The wife was one of the wealthiest 
women in the world. She had been married four times, Her 
fourth husband, who was also addicted, was a Navy Academy 
graduate who held the rank of commander and was co-author 
of 32 books, some of them best sellers. 

For many years this millionairess had been buying her drugs 
with no difficulty through so-called ethical and reputable doc- 
tors who charged her massive fees for the services—as much 
as 50 times more than what she would have paid syndicate 
pushers for the same amounts. But drugs were only one of her 
indulgences; sex orgies were another. In one of the finest Rome 
hotels, while her husband was vacationing in the Alps, this 
woman and a dozen men staged a naked sex binge, with in- 
credible and unspeakable scenes in the hotel corridors. Similar 
parties were held in other spas and hotels in both Europe and 
America. Drugs or no drugs, the extent of her sexual aberra- 
tions appeared to know no bounds. 

We learned also how she had turned her latest husband into 
an addict. In Yugoslavia he had suffered from an attack of 
asthma and she gave him morphine to ease the pain. Morphine 
is the very worst medicine one can give for asthma; it dries up 
the secretions, freezes the phlegm and may cause the patient to 
strangle to death. Why he did not die is hard to say, for she 
continued to give him morphine when his pain persisted. He 
not only survived; he was launched on the road to addiction. 

In quest of new excitements, she and her husband traveled 
almost constantly, either by private plane or railroad car, al- 
ways with servants. To amass a supply of morphine for a trip 
they were planning, she made a connection with a New York 
City physician who introduced her to a supposed South Amer- 
ican diplomat. For $12,500—in cash, in advance—the diplomat 
agreed to obtain drugs from his country, Once he had the 
cash, the “diplomat” vanished with the $12,500. 

Rich as she was, she disliked being swindled this way. She 
hired a New York private detective. He failed to find the man 
or recover any of the money but he did—at her request—pur- 
chase narcotics for her. The detective became her main source 
of supply and was making a tremendous profit out of this one 
customer when we moved into the picture. 

The millionairess, her author-husband and the detective 
were all indicted on narcotics violations. The man and wife 
were conyicted and given five years on probation. It would 
have been far wiser and more humane—in my opinion, and in 
the light of what happened—to have sentenced them to the 
Public Health Service hospital at Lexington, Kentucky. 

After their trial ended and they were placed on probation, 
the wife hired a nurse to look out for her and help her fight 
her addiction. The nurse and the husband had an affair. The 
wife knew about this but did not appear to care. 
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In the course of this bizarre life, the husband told the nurse 
that he had been given $4 million by his wife. Half-drunk, 
he promised the nurse that he would share everything with 
her on a 50-50 basis when the wife died. To prove he wasn’t 
lying, he said he would write a document declaring that he 
would marry her as soon as his wife died. They did not think 
it would be too long. She was now existing in a narcotic stupor. 

Later, at a time when the husband was sober, the nurse and 
he became involved in an argument when he attempted to re- 
trieve the document. The pair battled, struggling with each 
other in an upstairs hall. The nurse, trying to pull loose, gave 
a wrench and shoved the husband head first down the stairs. 
He crashed to the landing and lay still, with a broken neck. 
He died several hours later in a hospital without regaining 
consciousness. The death was listed as accidental. 

For the Bureau it marked finis for one fragment of trouble 
in the files, although the wife continued to liye for some years 
in her multi-million limbo. 

I recall one case, however, in which I did not insist that the 
addicted individual be sent to Lexington or one of our other 
hospitals for treatment. This addict was one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Congress of the United States. He 
headed one of the powerful committees of Congress. His de- 
cisions and statements helped to shape and direct the destiny of 
the United States and the free world. 


I learned on incontrovertible evidence that this 
legislative leader was a confirmed morphine addict who 
would do nothing to help himself get rid of his ad- 
diction. It was a delicate moment in world affairs. The 
situation presented by the morphine-addicted law- 
maker presented a precarious problem, There was 
imminent danger that the facts would become known 
and there was no doubt that they would be used to the 
fullest in the propaganda machines of our enemies. 
Such a scandal could do incalculable harm to the 

United States and the free world. 

I was told by my informants that the congressman was com- 
pletely intractable. “He refuses even to consider undergoing 
medical treatment. He says he wants nothing whatever to inter- 
fere with him or whatever habits he wishes to indulge.” 

I called on this lawmaker and told him that I knew exactly 
what the situation was. “You are an addict and you are using 
morphine in large quantities and you’are presenting a grave 
threat to this country,” I declared. 

“Well, that’s too bad, isn’t it?’ was his answer, “But | 
wouldn't try to do anything about it, Commissioner, It will be 
the worse for you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Simply that if you try to stop my source, I will go directly 
to the pushers, if I have to. I will get morphine somehow, 
believe me. And if it winds up in a public scandal and that 
should hurt this country, I wouldn’t care.” 

“You make yourself and your position very clear.” 

“The choice is yours,” he said. 

“You are in a position because of your power in this Congress 
to hurt America gravely,” I said. “If you weren’t I would throw 
the book at you. But I’m not going to Jet you hurt this country 
—no matter what it costs me.” 

“And just what can you do, Commissioner?” 

“T want your pledge not to go to the pushers—if I see that 
you get what you need.” 

He shrugged. “Why not?” he said. “If you live up to your 
side, it’s a good deal for me.” 

“T’ll see that you get all the drugs you need. I can do this 
legally because of your age. But you are to get them through 
one store, and one only. You will go to this druggist whom I 
will designate for whatever you require.” 

“But my own physician will continue to write the prescrip- 
tions?” . 

“Since you’ve been with him, it will be all right.” 

“Then it’s okay. I'll go along with your idea and your drug- 
gist. Just as long as the supplies are forthcoming I will keep 
my bargain not to go to the pushers.” 

I did not like the situation but I felt we had no other course 
open to us because of the national and international aspects of 
the problem, As the Congressman tested his supplies regularly 
for purity, any attempt at gradual reduction would have failed. 
No one beyond this addicted lawmaker and myself—and an 
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obscure druggist on the outskirts of Washington—knew what 
was happening. A nationally syndicated columnist got hold of 
the story through a tipoff from the druggist, and called me to 
confirm the facts regarding the filing of prescriptions. I warned 
him that the Harrison Narcotic Act provided a two-year jail 
term for anyone revealing the narcotic records of a drug store. 
That ended that. 

The lawmaker went on for some time, guaranteed his mor- 
phine because it was underwritten by the Bureau. On the day 
that he died 1 thanked God for relieving me of my burden. 


A Girl Who Died 


In the early autumn evening, the phone rings in an uptown 
apartment on Eighth Avenue in New York City. The apart- 
ment belongs to a young man I will call A.B. The man calling 
is named Billy, a Negro who has been associated with a ring 
of pushers and addicts in the district. Billy doesn’t know that 
his pal A.B. is working for us, Billy is frightened. “Something 
is wrong,” he tells A.B. “Get over to Benny's quick. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong.” 

Benny is the curbstone pusher in that section of town, and 
the pimp for a blonde 18-year-old addict. .. . 

The most sickening—and terrifying—form of addiction in 
my experience, is that of the teen-agers, both girls and boys. 
They represent three percent of addicts. They are the pri- 
mary targets of the pushers, the most easily seduced. Young, 
unsure, unhappy, maladjusted in many cases, terrified of being 
called “chicken” by their side alley friends, growing up in 
homes that are not homes with parents that are not parents and 
with discipline that is not discipline, they seek escape. Girl or 
boy, this 1s a familiar pattern—the dream-flooded highway to 
extinction. 

The kids who get trapped are so sure that they have all the 
answers. They are so sure that they haye judgment and wis- 
dom. They are so sure that “that nice guy” is their friend, 
their pal, who wouldn't suck a guy or girl into anything really 
bad. “It’s all right, boy, for God's sake don’t listen to that 
drool how the stuff eats you up... that kind of jive is for 
the squares.” 

When A.B, walked into Benny's apartment, he saw the 
naked form of a white girl sprawled on the floor beside a cheap 
iron cot, her reddish-blonde hair disheveled and half covering 
her face. She lay motionless, apparently lifeless. Benny was 
bent over her, anxiously slapping her hands and her body, 
trying to revive her. A.B. told us later that Benny went to a 
bureau, got a pin and stuck it into the girl’s heel but there was 
no reaction. 

“I don’t know what the hell happened to her,” Benny told 
A.B. “She seemed all right.” 

“What do you mean—seemed all right?” 

“She was working. Guys kept coming in. Every now and then 
—while the guy put on his pants—I’d give her a shot,” 

“How many did you give her, Benny?” 

“Who knows how many?” 

The girl had apparently been prostituting herself in the 
apartment all that afternoon with young hoodlums who came 
in through some of Benny's associates. Benny had been giving 
her shots of heroin and cocaine to keep her going. “She didn’t 
even have time to put her robe on,” Benny said. “It was one 
after the other.” Finally, while waiting for the next customer, 
the naked girl had slipped unconscious to the floor. 

Benny's efforts to bring her to proved useless. Finally, the 
pimp got a mirror and put it in front of the girl’s mouth. No 
moisture, There was no breath. “She must have died. She 
must have cashed in,” he cried. “We got to get rid of the 
stupid little tramp. I can’t have any cops coming up here.” 

“You get rid of her, you mean,” A.B. said. “I’m not getting 
mixed up in any business like that.” 

A.B. returned to his own apartment and talked the situation 
over with his wife. They decided to call the Bureau but not 
from the phone in their apartment. A.B. did not want to leave 
his wife alone in the apartment so the two went out together. 
The time was 10 past midnight. 

As they sauntered along the street past the house where 
Benny lived, they saw Benny and his assistant, a man called 
Jack, and another man whom A.B. also recognized, carrying a 
trunk out of the building. Unobserved in the shadows of the 
darkened street, the special employee and his wife were able 
to observe that the trunk was old, with a rounded top, and 
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appeared to be heavy. With difficulty the men put the trunk 
into a small panel truck. Jack drove the truck up Eighth Ave- 
nue followed by Benny in his Buick car. The third man dis- 
appeared. 

All these events A.B. reported to the Bureau. “I saw that 
girl in the neighborhood a number of times,” he told our 
agent. “About 18 years old. Reddish bleached blonde hair. 
Came down in bangs over her forehead. About five feet two 
inches tall. There were plenty of hypo needle marks on her 
arms.” 

After hearing the details of his story, the agents decided 
that the surest way of closing in on Benny was through his 
assistant, Jack. A.B. was certain Jack would talk once he real- 
ized that narcotic charges could and would be placed against 
him. Jack could then corroborate and fill in A.B.’s evidence. 
At that time, we did not know the girl’s real name or what 
they had done with her body. 

The last was crucial; since we did not have the body they 
could deny any knowledge of a homicide and we would have 
no way of challenging their denial. We had to first involve 
them in a narcotics violation. 

For several days following the episode A.B. tried to pur- 
chase narcotics from Benny or Jack—with our agents secretly 
observing—but all attempts failed. The two men, either sus- 
picious of A.B. or aware that they were too hot to commit 
any overt act, told him they had temporarily suspended oper- 
ations. 

‘The fact that a white girl had been using the apartment 
had become known to a number of persons, including, of 
course, her “clients.” When anyone asked what happened to 
the girl, Benny's answer was a casual, “Some small thing de- 
veloped. We had to get her to the hospital, that’s all. She’s 
coming along okay.” 

“What was the trouble, Benny?” 

“Who knows? Woman trouble, the doctor said. Happens 
all the time. Doctor said it was good we got her there in time.” 

The story, as reported to our investigators, sounded so 
plausible that the agents began to wonder if A.B. had not 
exaggerated his statements about the girl’s condition, The 
agents decided to clarify the situation before making any 
homicide report to the New York City police. Meanwhile, 
Benny and his associate Jack dropped out of sight. A.B. re- 
ported that nobody in the neighborhood had seen them for 
two days. 

Then stories appeared in the newspapers about the body of 
a young girl found in a trunk in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Follow-up stories identified her as an 18-year-old who had come 
to New York from Minneapolis. We immediately turned over 
all facts of our narcotics investigation to New York homicide 
detectives, explaining our belief that the body found in Con- 
necticut might be that of the girl allegedly carried out of 
Benny’s apartment. 

A day after this report, Benny was spotted on the street near 
his residence and picked up for questioning. He played ig- 
norant. “I never heard of any girl like that. I never pimped 
for any blonde who died on me,” 

New York homicide detectives called our Bureau. They had 
one question: “You have a witness?” 

We had. He was our special employee A.B. 

The confrontation took place in the office of the New York 
County district attorney. With Benny standing dejectedly, 
our special employee described the entire scene in Benny's 
room that night. Benny listened in silence as A.B. related what 
he saw and what Benny said. A.B, mentioned the pin that 
Benny stuck in the heel of the girl. Benny shook his head in 
a bewildered way, then said finally, “Okay—it’s true, but I 
didn’t kill her, She just fell over to the floor dead. I didn’t 
kill that girl; she just died.” 

He agreed, however, that her death was due to the over- 
dosage of drugs he gave her and signed a paper to that effect. 
His statement of the facts corresponded in all essential details 
with that of special employee A.B. 

Even with the homicide charge against him pending in the 
New York State courts, Benny went back to his narcotic ac- 
tivities. We picked him up and brought him to trial. Benny 
was convicted of violations of the state narcotic laws and sen- 
tenced to a state penitentiary for from five to 10 years. Homi- 
cide charges, despite A.B.’s eye-witness story, could not be 
sustained. As Benny put it, he didn’t kill her; she just died. 

Wherever extensive teen-age addiction erupts, as it did in 
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American communities in the years following World War I, 
we face an extraordinary enforcement problem, Many teen- 
age girls are driven into prostitution to pay for their narcotics. 
This is standard procedure. The ruthlessness of this business 
is hard to believe. The boy goes into crime to pay for his 
habit; the girl sells herself. With the use of heroin, the sex 
urge is almost obliterated; a girl no longer has any feeling 
about it, neither desire nor restraint. The sex act becomes an 
ayenue to the money she needs for heroin. 

Our agents in New York City—the worst district for teen- 
age addiction in America—picked up a girl named Peggy. She 
was 19, She came originally from Michigan to New York to 
follow up a number of theatrical offers, but none of them 
worked out, Meanwhile, she met a musician who became her 
boy friend. Soon he had her smoking marijuana. Then he 
introduced her to the habit of sniffing heroin—“snorting” is 
the word used by the addicts. 

We arrested the saxophone-playing boy friend and also 
brought in the girl. Frightened, only half willing to admit to 
us or to herself what she had gotten into, she told us a story 
that eventually unfolded into a full-dress picture of teen-age 
addiction flourishing in the honky-tonk world of midtown 
Manhattan. On the basis of the evidence, we rounded up 
75 persons, all under the age of 21. Some of these teen agers 
had become thieves, pickpockets or street-walkers at 10, 12, 
15. Some told their stories in a few tight-lipped sentences, some 
with an outgushing of the slang of youth. 

Under my direct orders, there began a mass exodus of such 
youngsters to Lexington. Literally hundreds of them went 
through the Lexington withdrawal treatment. Many were cured 
and enabled to begin a new and more hopeful life. During 
these investigations we developed a new technique in under- 
cover work, making use of intended teen-age victims to bring 
in the school yard pushers. When the judges and juries began 
to get a picture of what was going on, they started to give 
the pushers not suspended sentences but the heaviest penalties 
possible under newly revised laws. 


Stardust 


When addictive evil touches Hollywood’s hem—or lasso—the 
reaction is widespread. We have in our records dozens of 
cases where either a motion picture star flouts addiction or 
word about it leaks out. It is almost impossible to keep such 
matters secret indefinitely. And the star-worshiping adolescent 
demands to know, “Well, if they do it, why not me?” 

The evil of Hollywood addiction is a record of the harm 
that the few do to the many. The number of actors and 
actresses who fall into the narcotic quagmire is low, but the 
harm those few do cannot be measured by any normal suryey 
techniques. The effect—and responsibility—of the individual 
performer is great. 

A cowboy hero of the cinematic badlands was picked up for 
smoking reefers, along with a beautiful actress, also smoking 
marijuana. All over the country and the world the story was 
flashed on the wire services and appeared in the headlines. “I’m 
washed up,” the star told the press. “This is the finish.” But he 
was wrong; it was only the beginning. The publicity about 
the raids apparently made him better box office than 
before. 

Of those stars who are addicted, I must admit—without in 
any way condoning their own weakness—that some are swept 
into it by almost unendurable pressures put upon them by the 
bevy of leeches who, without the public’s awareness, often 
succeed in taking over a star. 

I conducted a running battle for months with a famous pro- 
ducer in an effort to save one of our loveliest screen stars. She 
was in the hands of an unethical doctor who had been in 
trouble with the authorities on seyeral occasions. Among the 
cognoscenti in Hollywood he was known as “The Croaker.” 
He had this star on drugs and stimulants almost every hour of 
her waking life. 

She started at 6 a.m. with amphetamines to get her pretty 
eyes open so that she could be down at the studio by 7:30 
to begin rehearsing. She would take minor stimulants during 
the day, but by 2 p.m. neither her body nor her voice had 
the strength called for to perform as the director required 
for his shooting script. The physician would take care of her 
with a “bang” in the arm, employing a strong narcotic drug. 
At the close of the day she required phenobarbital to steady 
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her nerves. Then in the evening—because of publicity de- 
mands—she had to be seen at various restaurants and night 
clubs. By the end of her long day her nerves were in such a 
State that she could sleep only by taking an enormous dose of 
paraldehyde, 

This was her life—the life her loyal, envious public did not 
guess. I knew what was going on; we had done everything we 
could to get evidence strong enough to take action against the 
physician. This was not easy. It was his case; he was handling 
it as a doctor and as he thought best for his patient. 

I knew she was a fine actress. I believed her to be a fine 
woman caught in a situation that could only destroy her. In- 
evitably, she collapsed on the set, and the incident was front 
page news. 

Because I knew the story I took action personally, even 
though we had no legal evidence against the physician. I made 
a trip to New York and called on the head of the studio for 
which this actress worked. I told him that the first step in 
salvaging his star and possibly even saying her life would be 
to send her to a sanitarium for at least a year. The executive 
stated that any such course was “simply unthinkable.” 

“I’ve got $14 million invested in her,” he said. “I couldn't 
afford your plan. She’s at the top of her box office right this 
minute,” 

“Suppose,” I asked, “she takes her life, as she has already 
tried to several times? Or merely makes a mistake and swallows 
a few too many of her pills. What happens to your $14 million?” 

“We'll have to take that chance.” 

“There's one other factor,” I said. “In her condition she 
may blow her top at any time. If she does—there goes your 
picture and your millions.” 

That, in fact, is exactly what happened. In a state of almost 
complete uncontrol, she walked out on her next film as it was 
in the process of being photographed. Another star had to be 
brought in and the entire film remade. 

I recall a question the producer tossed at me during one of 
our talks about this star: “Why don’t you go after the big 
peddlers,” he demanded, “and let my stars alone?” 

“There’s no narcotic problem too big or too small, if it 
affects the public attitude and safety,” I told him. And I 
pleaded with him: “Get her out of the hands of that doctor 
and under the care of a reliable physician. If you do, you may 
save her life.” 

I will never forget his answer: “You can’t dictate to these 
big stars,” he said. ‘They're too emotional and temperamental. 
Besides, she can use any doctor she damn feels like. Telling her 
what doctor to use is not in her contract and we couldn’t get 
a clause like that even if we wanted to.” 

I could see he was serious and his attitude left me speechless. 
Finally I said, “I've given you every opportunity to cooperate 
with us, entirely apart from technical procedures and con- 
tracts. Now I'll take whatever action we consider called for. 
It would be inhuman to stand by in a pathetic case like this.” 

I walked out, He may have thought I was bluffing. I was not. 

In the vernacular of the Bureau, we put enough “arm” on 
that star’s physician—letting him know the perilous situation 
he was likely to be in if he persisted in destroying the woman 
—to pry her loose from his control. Eventually the star ac- 
cepted our advice and secured a good physician who worked 
closely with her and at the same time kept us informed of 
the progress of the case. He did not have an easy time with 
the lady. Her addictions were many and deeply entrenched, 
but eventually he was able to report to me, “She’s out of it— 
she’s on her way back.” Ultimately she returned to starring 
roles. 

More than once she has gone out of her way to let me know 
personally of her gratitude. 

There are cases where the addiction of the star has con- 
tinued for years without the public knowing or guessing. One 
of the most startling and tragic of these was that of a sword- 
flashing hero who played the role of a pirate—a gallant adven- 
turer—always battling against impossible odds and always 
emerging triumphant. 

In real life he lost not to a sword but to a needle. 

Reports of incidents involving this performer began to reach 
me from diverse sources. My British associates wrote me: 
“England is anxious to get this fellow out of here as quickly 
and quietly as possible. He’s besieging British physicians for 
shots of cocaine, citing as a medical reason his need to over- 
come an inferiority complex.” Fortunately, he left England of 
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his own volition. Later I had a report from Rome. Authori- 
ties there were asking the star to get out because of the pres- 
sure he was putting on some of Rome’s most distinguished 
doctors. 

After he was back in America we had a report from St. 
Louis: The star had appealed to a physician there for a cocaine 
prescription for inoperable hemorrhoids. The doctor did not 
agree that they were inoperable and after some discussion 
called in an agent from our St. Louis bureau. The agent 
wanted to know why the star’s own physician in Hollywood 
had not given him such a prescription if it was required. The 
star said that he did have one but some teen agers broke into 
his hotel room, took his underclothing and some loose papers 
including the prescription. 

Questioned on other information which we had obtained 
from sources of complete reliability, the actor refused to admit 
that he used a cocaine solution in a nasal spray solely for 
“kicks,” or that he used it, as we had also learned, in an un- 
printable sex ritual. 

When Fidel Castro’s insurgents took over Cuba, this movie 
hero showed up in Havana and held a press conference. He 
was wearing a frayed combat outfit that looked like something 
he might wear in a movie, and his face was made up with 
proper smears of dirt plus a beard. His clothes were torn in 
places and there was a bandage on one knee. His press confer- 
ence was held in a Havana luxury hotel, and his story was that 
he had just come through the campaign, side by side with the 
victorious revolutionaries, He had held an almost identical 
conference before in a hotel in Madrid just after fighting dur- 
ing the Spanish civil war had ended in that city. Again he 
claimed he had been fighting side by side with the insurgents 
in the field. 

One day there came to my office a Hollywood producer 
who had a “proposition.” He had refused to discuss it on the 
phone or in a letter, He started off by informing me, “We 
both know this actor is badly addicted to drugs.” 

{ didn’t make any comment. 

The producer said, “Well, I have a problem. | have the son 
of a bitch under contract, I’ve got him under an exchange con- 
tract, It cost me plenty but I don’t want to go through with it.” 

“You want to break your contract with him?” 

“Not exactly. But if I could get out of making that film, 1 
could save myself—net—two hundred thousand.” 

“And how do I fit—how does the Bureau fit—into your 
special problem?” 

“If you'd throw a narcotics charge at him, I could break his 
contract—like that.” 

Hounding this actor a little faster into his grave was not 
part of my plan. I told the producer to get out. 

Not very long after that the news flashed over the wires 
that this great two-fisted symbol of adventure had died in 
his sleep. The world lost a good actor, the hangers-on an all- 
purpose meal ticket, and the pushers a tragic but well-paying 
customer. 

Are actresses and actors, singers and musicians more likely 
to become addicts than other professional groups in the arts? 
The answer is—to some degree, yes. When successful, they 
make fabulous sums quickly, and therefore they become the 
target of the hoods, quick-money characters, grafters and 
pushers, 

Billie Holliday was an example. The harpies were forever 
after this talented Negro singer. They not only put her on 
drugs but would not let her get off. Every time she tried, they 
dragged her back, and went on selling her drugs, at the highest 
prices. She paid $100 for a shot that would have cost the 
average addict $5 or $10. Despite her addiction, she reached 
and held a high place in the entertainment world. But only a 
few years after she reached her peak she was dead. 


The Vice President Requests .. . 


I was startled one morning when one of our youngest agents, 
assigned to am eastern city, called our Washington headquar- 
ters and insisted on talking to me personally in regard to an 
urgent case that involved the Vice President. 

“I am in this case only because of the Vice President,” he 
told me over the phone. “I am acting on his direct orders.” He 
was obviously agitated and concerned. 

I knew that the V.P. lived in the city where the agent was 
assigned. “How did you get called in?” I asked the agent. 
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“Did the Vice President talk with you personally?” 

“Yes, sir. He called me and we had a meeting, he told me 
the whole story and said it was absolutely essential that we 
make this case.” 

The “whole story” was like a piece out of Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Vice President, the agent revealed, was a member of a 
secret group—an anti-corruption organization formed in this 
eastern metropolis by the highest-placed, most respected men 
of the city. Included were bank presidents, heads of industrial 
companies, judges, business leaders and ministers, Their pur- 
pose was to do all within their power to rid the city of crime 
and a criminal overlordship that had a death-grip on the city 
government. 

The Vice President had called in our agent with the knowl- 
edge and support of the secret band of citizens. He gave the 
agent facts on alleged narcotic dealings of a man I shall call 
John Osgood. The Vice President also produced wiretap eyi- 
dence that backed up these charges. Furthermore the United 
States Attorney in that district, he said, requested an investiga- 
tion of the charges. 

I Jearned all of this over the long distance phone. “Did you 
refer this to anyone at our Bureau here in Washington?” | 
demanded. 

“Mr. Commissioner, it came from the Vice President of the 
United States. I assumed it was an order from him in his 
official capacity. I acted. The investigation is under way now. 
I’ve been on it for two weeks.” 

Of course it was not an order. The Vice President should 
have, in fact, called me directly. The agent should have noti- 
fied me at once. However, I had no time to debate the correct- 
ness of what had been done, or the agent’s assumptions or his 
course of action. The Bureau obviously was already deeply 
inyolyed. Moreover, I already knew some of the history of 
John Osgood. It was a lurid story that touched some of the 
most important financial and social circles in the nation. 

“You take the first plane down here to Washington,” I 
ordered the agent. “Bring everything—every scrap of evidence.” 

“Are you calling it off, Commissioner?” 

“IT am not. We're in it and we'll stay. But you're going to 
need a lot of lielp. You be on that plane.” 

The image Osgood presented to the world was that of a man 
of background, money, manners and culture. He wore a Van- 
dyke beard. He appeared to know eyeryone of any standing 
and they seemed to know him. He purportedly was a graduate 
of two European universities. “It isn’t significant,” he told 
one friend, “but I have been decorated several times by gov- 
ernments abroad for my services.” 

By the time the agent reached Washington, however, we 
had additional facts about Osgood’s background that did not 
quite fit in with this impeccable portrait. Evidence indicated 
that he had been associated in Europe with several question- 
able deals and had actually been arrested and interrogated at 
length by the police, although no charges were ever brought 
into court. 

The Vice President and his anti-corruption group were con- 
cerned with the evidence they had compiled showing Osgood 
to be a supplier of morphine to prominent people in American 
society. 

On his arrival in America, Osgood had moved into the upper 
leyels of society, One of the richest women in the United 
States—heiress to an industrial empire, and married to a noted 
physician—fell in love with Osgood. The pair engaged in an 
adulterous affair that they made no attempt to keep secret. 
The physician husband hired a private detective to spy on 
his wife and her lover; Osgood hired a detective to spy on 
the physician. This bitter skirmishing had been going on for 
months below the surface of cocktail hours and elegant dinner 
parties. 

Even the family of the heiress were divided in their opinions 
of Osgood. Some stood by her husband; others yowed for the 
seeming integrity and character of her lover. But Osgood had 
weaknesses the family did not guess. One was the fact that 
his taste in women covered wide territory. He was not to be 
satisfied with one woman, even one as rich and good looking 
as the heiress. Once we picked up this information, we were 
able to make use of a young woman “informer” who had been 
a drug addict. We try to help such people when we know they 
are making a real effort to help themselves. We send them 
away for cures when they need cures, sometimes half a dozen 
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times or more. In return for our aid, some of these on-and-off 
addicts help us in ways we do not always put on the record. 

This was such an instance. The young woman was still good 
looking. She was off drugs and not likely to return. But she 
had other vices and lived a loose life. When I suggested that 
she might like to meet Osgood and learn what she could from 
him, her answer was, “If you let me do it my own —-——— 
————— way, and don’t ask any questions.” 

“What do you mean, Eve?” 

“There’s only one way to get a man to talk,” she said. 

“T’m not telling you what to do,” I assured her. “I just want 
facts. We will be glad to have any useful information you 
obtain.” 

She had several trysts with Osgood. From one of these she 
emerged with a token of his affection—a handful of morphine 
cubes which she turned over to us. It was solid evidence, yet 
I could not go into court with such evidence from this wit- 
ness. A defense lawyer could have torn her story—and us with 
it—to microscopic shreds. 

We were tapping the phones of both the wife and Osgood. 
In fear of the husband, they always talked in code. One con- 
versation had a puzzling implication. 

“Do you know when that thing we discussed will be there?” 

“It will tie up in a day or two. Two days.” 

“Tt will be on there?” 

“Unless something has happened. I don’t think it has.” 


We were sure this referred to a shipment of narcotics 
on some vessel, docking somewhere in the States, prob- 
ably within the next two days. When customs agents 
two days later uncovered a large cache of untreated 
opium concealed in a hollowed-out section of the for- 
ward mast of an incoming ship—a supply worth many 
thousands of dollars—I decided this was too great a 
coincidence to be coincidence at all. 

It was time to close in on Osgood and the woman. 
Our investigation of their activities and connections 

and the information obtained in the wiretaps linked them 
closely to knowledge of this illegal shipment and our under- 
cover people had additional information to support this charge. 

A five-room suite in one hotel and a lavish apartment in an- 
other—both used by this pair—were raided by our agents. A 
number of arrests were made of individuals in these apart- 
ments, but we found no drugs. 

Osgood’s attorney, on hand immediately after the pair was 
released, informed reporters, “‘No charges have been brought 
against my client, no names can be used without the danger of 
libel suits and injunctions.” He stated further that Federal 
agents “arrived, searched the suite and took him away without 
any warrent. He was led to understand that he was in the 
hands of agents who were on the trail of a dope smuggling 
ring. It is ridiculous to associate my client with any such or- 
ganization. His interests are, largely, in plantations.” 

The Bureau found itself in an uncomfortable corner. Our 
raids had failed to produce the evidence we had anticipated. 
It was true that we had enough to get indictments and prob- 
ably convictions under normal circumstances. But in a case 
like this we needed double-decked evidence. We were dealing 
with a woman and a family of great wealth, position and 
power. 

I received a summons to the office of the assistant secretary 
of the Treasury, my immediate superior in the Treasury De- 
partment. The assistant secretary looked at me with unsympa- 
thetic eyes. ‘What about this business?” he asked, “What are 
you people hoping to do in this case?” 

I could almost feel the pressure he was under. I explained to 
the assistant secretary how we became involved. “We acted 
on the request not only of the Vice President but also of the 
United States District Attorney’s office.” 

I also explained some of our difficulties in obtaining con- 
clusive evidence on this pair. “When our agents grabbed Os- 
good as he entered the apartment,” I told him, “he had a box 
under his arm. The agents opened it expecting to find heroin.” 

“And it wasn’t?” 

“It was fried chicken for his lady friend.” 

The assistant secretary grimaced, ‘Well, you just toss this 
whole thing back to the U.S. Attorney’s office,” he ordered. 
“They're the ones who pumped for the investigation.” 

“Y’ve done that already,” I said. “It’s up to them to prose- 
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cute or drop. But I can’t seem to get rid of the smell of fried 
chicken.” 

Meanwhile, the possibility of going on trial and the tensions. 
threats and counter-threats in this family feud became too 
overwhelming for the bearded vendor of love and morphine. 
The physician husband had let everyone know that there 
would come a moment of retribution. Osgood was apparently 
badly frightened. With a brief announcement by phone to his 
lady love that he had to get away by himself until “the heat 
cooled off,” Osgood climbed into his car and drove off into 
the protective anonymity of the night. 

He drove, apparently at high speed, over narrow, twisting 
back roads, covering 80 miles in-under two hours. It was not 
fast enough. In a deserted stretch of the unlighted highway 
a car behind him pulled alongside and forced the machine 
driven by Osgood into a ditch. Three men got out, opened 
the door of Osgood’s car, seized the terrified man and dragged 
him out of the car. His screams and cries for help went un- 
heard. 

The men carried him to the side of the road, pulled off his 
clothes, held him on the ground and in a few dreadful seconds, 
heedless of his screaming agony, castrated him. 

They then efficiently stopped the flow of blood, carried the 
moaning man back to his own car, drove him in the car to a 
hospital a few miles away and left him parked outside. A 
fourth man had tailed them in their own car, to which the 
trio now shifted and drove off. 

An intern, starting home in the early hours of the morning, 
heard Osgood’s groans. Mumbling incoherently, Osgood was 
carried into the hospital. 

Meanwhile the gangsters sped for their payoff, carrying 
with them the bloody evidence of their crime. In a ceremonial 
bit of evil rarely equaled in crime, this evidence pickled in 
salt was presented on a silver platter to the man who had 
ordered the deed. He thereupon handed the hoodlums their 
fee in cash: $25,000. 

Osgood recovered. The U.S. Attorney informed us, “There 
are too many conflicting aspects and pressures in the case. 
We'd have a hung jury if we indicted this castrated lover and 
his mistress.” The heiress was granted a divorce from the doc- 
tor. When Osgood recovered, the two left for another country 
where they were married. Nine months later the heiress died. 
The family had influence enough to obtain the body and have 
an autopsy performed, but nothing could be found to in- 
criminate Osgood. Death was apparently due to natural causes. 

In spite of objections, he inherited one third of her tremen- 
dous estate. 

Only when the case was almost over did we learn that the 
Vice President's niece had fallen in love with the son of 
Osgood. The Vice President, his brother and the family had 
wanted the romance broken up; they considered the boy to 
be like his father, a fortune hunter. The romance had been in 
progress at the time the Vice President called our agent. We 
did not learn about that, however, until one of our men 
stumbled on the information during routine checkups on all 
individuals connected even remotely with the case. 

Love is always an unpredictable factor. Despite the un- 
pleasant facts and publicity, the entreaties of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the tears of the girl’s parents, the niece refused to set 
aside her love for young Osgood. She and the youth drove to 
a village in a nearby state and—without fanfare or publicity— 
were married. 

The marriage worked out well. Later confidential reports 
indicated that the young couple were living modestly and 
raising a family in a suburban community where no one could 
possibly associate either of them with the past. 

—Harry J. Anslinger & Will Oursler 
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this 


Sunny Life 


The firemen of a small southern Mani- 
toba town, in an apparent effort to in- 
crease the attendance of the local resi- 
dents at their firemen’s ball, displayed 
a large sign in front of the local fire house 
which turned out to be as psychological 
in effect as it was eye-catching. The sign 
read: 
IF YOU COME TO OUR BALL 
WE'LL COME TO YOUR FIRES. 
—Name withheld at writer's request 
Ontario, Canada 


Recently, one of our local banks started 
a campaign to rent more safe deposit 
boxes. The advertising officer, after figur- 
ing the daily rental to be less than two 
cents a day, procured placards to be worn 
by all employees. 


A captain and a young lieutenant in’my 
squadron were having an argument mis- 
takenly thought of by the lieutenant as 
a friendly discussion. 

Somewhere in the argument the lieu- 
tenant found himself addressing the cap- 
tain by his first name and a little later 
asked, “You don’t mind me calling you 
Frank, do you?” 

“No, not at all,” answered the captain. 
“But why don’t you use my nickname?” 

“Sure, Frank, what is it?” 

“Captain,” 

—Robert J. Burns 
K. 1. Sawyer AFB, Mich. 


The lively baseball used during the 1961 season figured in some 
home run heroics not solely restricted to the big name sluggers 
like Mantle and Maris. 

After 1,166 official times at bat without a round tripper, 
slick-fielding Maury Wills, the Los Angeles Dodger shortstop, 
rapped one over the Coliseum’s left field screen, against the 
Cubs on August 6th. It was the first big league homer in his 
330-game career. 

Club officials, after retrieving the ball from the fan who 
caught it, ceremoniously presented it to Maury for his trophy 
case, while Dodger broadcaster, Vince Sculley, commented hu- 
morously to his radio audience that the ball would be sent to 
the Hall of Fame—not to be enshrined, but to be X-rayed. Many 
listeners not realizing that Sculley was jesting, wired and 
phoned in wanting to know why. 

Sculley’s answer, ‘To find out whether the rabbit inside is 
still alive!” 

—Bennett Rogers 
Culver City, Calif. 


The idea was excellent, but needless 
to say, the campaign came to an abrupt 
halt when all female employees indig- 
nantly stated they had all the offers they 
could handle, and turned in their plac- 
ards which read: 
Less than two cents a day. Ask me. 
—Name withheld at writer’s request. 
Boise, Idaho - 


White in college, I took a “filler” three- 
hour-a-week psychology course. One day, 
the conversation—as conyersations will— 
got around to sex and sexual behavior, 
Near the end of the discussion one of the 
fellows stood up and said, “Professor, I 
guess we all fairly well understand nym- 
phomania and some of its causes and 
effects. But what would you call a man 
with compelling, overpowering sexual de- 
sires?” 
“Absolutely normal,” came a coed 
voice from the rear. 
—Norman W. Vanaman, Jr. 
Alloway, N. J. 


A friend of mine, on our local police 
force, is in charge of destroying firearms 
that have been used in crimes. On a 
recent deep-sea fishing trip he decided to 
combine business with pleasure by toting 
along, on the party boat, a satchel of 
pistols and revolvers to dispose of. 


During the Korean War our Air Force Reserve Training Cen- 
ter was engaged in the frenzied training of reserve recruits and 
World War II retreads, most of whom carried a comparable 
rank to that which they held when they departed their previous 
service. 

In most cases these veterans were honestly participating in 
their training. As is the case, however, there were those few who 
attended meetings mainly for the extra income and the delight 
that came from pulling their rank on other reservists and regu- 
lars alike. 

An A/lc who had the tough duty of Reserve Payroll Clerk 
was engaged in preparing and mailing the Reservists’ With- 
holding Tax Statements. While working on Sunday, during his 
off-duty hours, he was confronted by a reserve colonel waving 
a W-2 form. In no uncertain terms the colonel told the airman 
that a grave mistake had been made. The airman insisted the 
form was correct. Finally he handed the colonel his pay records, 
directed him to an adding machine, and requested that he 
check the figures himself. 

After a short while the colonel approached the airman and 
said, “Well, I find the figures to be correct. But I could have 
sworn I didn’t earn that much.” 

“I know, sir,” replied the airman, “But that’s what they paid 
you!” 

—Art Kirchgasler 
Markham, Il. 
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When the boat was well out to sea he 
casually began tossing the weapons over- 
board. Within seconds he had a group of 
wide-eyed fellow fishermen about him 
witnessing hundreds of dollars worth of 
firearms literally going down the drain, 
Instantly, several members of the stunned 
crowd began making offers to relieve him 
of the guns. When he had disposed of 
the last of the 20-some guns, and the spec- 
tators had realized that their efforts were 
in vain, one fellow asked why he had 
done it. As he once again picked up his 
rod and began spooling out the line, he 
said soberly, ‘I’ve given up hunting.” 

—R. Chamberlin 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Too beautiful to unwrap... too good not 


No matter how you view it, Canadian Club RE OR AN EXTRA NOTE OF CH 
: ene % ; DIAN C 
is the world’s most wanted gift whisky! CANGD} EUEHOUSE PUNCH 
oY / Thin peel of 2 oranges cups fresh orange 

2 1 : : 
$75 Beenie 3 Trapp Sg av 4 cup sugar 
Outside Resplendent Wiapplpss ind gay 1 bottle C dian Club . fresh lemon juice 
ribbons (at no extra cost) outsparkle any 2 teaspoons pure orange 4 oz. Hiram Walker's 
gift under the tree. axes Blackberry Liqueur 
+ In mixing bowl, mash thin or > 1 in sugar. Add 
Inside—Famous Canadian Club, with a f strained orange and lemon juice. Stir until sugar dis- 
; sondistinetiy he a raley" tactes solves. Add an Club, m Walke 
NOs, so distinctive, no other whis y tastes berry Liqueur, orange extract. Season in refrigerator 
quite like it. 4 hours. Remove peel. Pour over block of ice in punch 

3 ¢ Z > , bowl. Serve in punch cups with thin slices of orange. 
Canadian Club, the lightest whisky in the YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA. BLENDED CANADIAN 
world, is hailed as “The Best In The House WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., 
in 87 lands. It’s the finest compliment ) you DETROIT, MICHIGAN. HIRAM WALKER'S BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR, 60 PROOF. 


can give... orserve... at holiday time. M WALKER & SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 
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: ~ MOUNTAIN RESCUE EXPERT Robert Byhre risks his life — 

i without pay — to save people in distress high in the mountains. 

~ A long-time Camel smoker, Bob says Camels seem to taste even 
better to him today than when he'started smoking. They give 
him thé satisfaction he wants — every time he lights up! 


——— 
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‘Have a real al cigarette 
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Mountain rescue expert, takes time out 
to enjoy a smooth, rich-tasting Camel 


on Mt. Baker, Glacier, Washington 
} K. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co., Winston-Salem, * 


The best tobacco makes the best Eine. fs 
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